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THE FIELD OF EUROPEAN FOLK-LORE IN AMERICA.! 


BY C. MARIUS BARBEAU. 


RATHER than rest content with the folk-lore results already achieved 
in the field, and confine our attention to closet-studies, we might be 
well advised, in the present period of reconstruction, to direct our 
energies to the systematic survey of the neglected avenues of European 
folk-tradition in America. To the inquisitive mind of many a scholar 
the vast and unexplored resources of that subject, when clearly indi- 
cated, should offer an irresistible appeal. 

The leading members of this Society have long been aware of the 
vistas for research in folk ethnography and lore on this continent.? 
If I venture here to make a brief mention of the sources of unrecorded 
information, it is not that I expect to add materially to their knowl- 
edge. But as our keen desire for expansion and sounder methods in 
our pursuit is far from being widely appreciated and supported, it 
may be useful at times to review comprehensively our aims, explore 
new horizons, and re-examine why and how we should best utilize the 
sadly-forsaken domain of science intrusted to our keeping. 


Under a deceptive appearance of uniformity and barrenness, the 
mentality of the Neo-American people is still endowed with various 
patrimonies of Old-World tradition. The complexity and extent of 
that heritage are derived not merely from the diversity of races that 
have invaded the new continent since the discovery, but also from 
their contacts with the native tribes. 

Among what we may call the “primary sources” of intrusive folk- 
tradition here, the Spanish, the French, and the British elements — 
respectively located in the southwest, the northeast, and the centre — 
are the oldest and foremost. Their vitality and ancestral traits have 
to this day been preserved in their distinct geographic spheres. 

1 Address of the retiring President, delivered at the thirtieth annual meeting of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, held in Baltimore, Dec. 29, 1918. 


2 Compare ‘‘On the Field and Work of a Journal of American Folk-Lore’’ (JAFL 
1 [1888] : 3-7). 
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While the British-American domain has in recent times greatly 
increased, that of the French has either shrunk or been split into several 
isolated sections. Outside of the larger Quebec group, we now find 
insular-like French settlements in the Maritime Provinces of Canada 
(The Acadians),! in Louisiana,? on the Detroit River,’ and at several 
points of the Northwest.‘ The recession of the Spanish culture in 
the Southwest has also left a number of persistent vestiges as far north 
as Texas and northern California.® 

Although more modern, the primary source of intrusive German 
oral tradition in Pennsylvania is of importance. After the establish- 
ment of the now-submerged Dutch and Swedish settlements on the 
Delaware and the Hudson Rivers (1638-55),° the Krefelders came to 
Philadelphia, in 1683, and formed the nucleus of the Pennsylvania- 


1 The Acadians are outwardly somewhat different from the Quebec French-Canadians; 
their dialectical nuances, for one thing, seem to point to the fact that their French ancestors 
were from other provinces of France than those of the Quebec group. 

2? The French group in Louisiana is likely to be a complex one; many settlers there 

originally, or even recently, proceeded from Quebec and Detroit, while others are Acadians 
in origin. A Louisiana Acadian, M. Edmond Montet, has recently written to us: “ 
Il y a en Louisiane toute une mine pour un folkloriste canadien. La survivance acadienne 
s'est manifestée 14 avec autant de fécondité qu’au pays des aieux. La littérature 
Louisianaise mérite d’étre passée en revue. Bien d'autres écrivains que M. Alcée Fortier 
ont étudié la légende et l'histoire de ce pays. Connaissez-vous ‘Le destin d’un brin de 
mousse’ de Mile Laure Andry, une acadienne; les ‘Réminiscences acadiennes’ de M. le 
juge Félix Voorhies, etc., sur ces mémes sujets?’’ — The late Alcée Fortier (Louisiana 
Folk-Tales, MAFLS 2 [1895]: V, IX; also JAFL) has published material from Louisiana 
in the Creole dialect, which he describes thus: ‘‘The dialect spoken by the negroes of 
Lower Louisiana, and known by philologists as the Creole dialect, . . . is not merely a 
corruption of French ... ; it is a real idiom with a morphology and grammar of its 
own” (p. X); ‘*. . . The Louisiana folk-tales were brought over to this country by Euro- 
peans and Africans”’ (p. IX). 

3 The origin of the French settlement on the Detroit River dates back to 1701. The 
French-speaking population there now numbers about twenty thousand. 

4 In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Washington. 

5 See Los Pastores, a Mexican play of the Nativity . . . notes by M. R. Cole (MAFLS 
9 [1907]: IX—XI). Says Mr. Cole: ‘‘The popular production of an old Miracle Play on 
American soil, at the end of the nineteenth century, is really surprising, and brings home 
the fact that no inconsiderable part of the population of Texas is still Mexican in every- 


” 


thing but the name.’’ — ‘‘ Father Parisot in his Reminiscences also refers to it as one of the 


traditional plays introduced by the early Franciscan Friars, and still performed at Christ- 
mas time in Mexico and on the American side of the Rio Grande.”’ 

6 See the “‘ Jersey Dutch Dialect,’’ by J. D. Prince (reprinted from Dialect Notes, 
3 [pt. 6, 1910] : 459). We quote: ‘*‘ Jersey’ or ‘Bergen County Dutch’ is the usual name 


for the vernacular of the descendants of the original Netherland settlers in old Bergen 


County, N.J. . . . Up to thirty years ago, this was the common idiom of many rural 
districts in Northern New Jersey, employed alike by Dutch, English, German and French 
settlers . . . (It) now survives only in the memories of some two hundred old persons, 


nearly all of whom are over seventy years of age.’’ ‘‘The Jersey Dutch was originally 
the South Holland or Flemish language, which in the course of centuries (ca. 1630-1880) 
became mixed with and partially influenced by English.” 
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German colony, later amplified by the immigrations of 1710, 1818, 
and 1848.1 From that centre small German-American groups have 
since spread in different directions.? 

The complexity of these primary sources has in recent years been 
greatly increased by various movements of population within America, 
and by the influx and random dissemination of the motley crowds 
of European immigrants.’ 

We may also refer to the ubiquitous — especially in the South — 
and historically important African element, which has become the 
vehicle of much European lore, while preserving various native 
features. 

Ethnologists, in their studies of American Indians, have observed 
foreign or European elements in the aboriginal traditions, arts, and 
customs. These we shall call ‘‘secondary sources.’”’ Barely a few 
hundred thousand in the United States and Canada, the pure-blooded 
or half-breed people in Mexico and Central America, comprise more 
than half of the total population. The Spaniards and the Mexicans, 
having now mingled together for many centuries, must have recipro- 
cated in the exchange of each other’s culture. The native Mexicans, 
more particularly, seem to have retained within their own lore an 
immense stock of old Spanish traditions. Toa lesser degree the scanty 
tribes of the North have assimilated various attributes of their white 
invaders. Decorative patterns, technical devices, and folk-tales, 
for instance, are now mixed promiscuously with native themes. 

The problem of unravelling the ancient data from recent inter- 
polations has proved an intricate one; and, the recorded Indian 
materials being bulky, they are bound some time to loom large in the 
attention of analytic scholars. How could one safely assert that a 
narrative or a design is American or European in origin, when barely 
any material from either side is at hand for comparative purposes? 
Although the Spanish and French, much more than the English, 
primary sources of oral tradition, have invaded the native field, who 
could, without further materials, define precisely their respective 
spheres of influence, especially with regard to the Western Plains? 
How and whence came in America, for instance, the widely known 
stories of the wily Fox or Rabbit playing tricks upon his gluttonous 

1 Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Germans, by E. M. Fogel (1915), p. 3: 
“Tt would seem a conservative estimate to say that more than 500,000 people in Penn- 
sylvania alone understand Pennsylvania German and that 300,000 speak the dialect.” 
“The more distinctive Pennsylvania German counties . . . have a population of more 
than one and one quarter millions.” Mr. W. J. Wintemberg, of the Anthropological 
Division, Geological Survey, Ottawa, has made an extensive collection of folk-materials 
among the German-Canadians, which may some time be published through this Society. 


2? “The Portuguese Element in New England,” by H. R. Lang (JAFL 5 [1892] : 9-18). 
5 For instance, the French population of New England now is about equal to that of 


the Province of Quebec. 
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and silly cousin the Wolf? While many episodes in that cycle are 
found both in the oral narratives and in medieval literature of Europe 
(‘‘Le roman du Renard’’), they also occur in the traditions of Central 
Africa. The question, therefore, is, Were they introduced here by 
the Spaniards, the Negroes, the French, the Dutch,! or any other? 
The list of similar problems is now growing into an exceedingly long 
one. A satisfactory solution may be reached only when we have 
secured enough parallel versions or examples of the same themes 
among the different races of America.? 

We should also bear in mind that some intrusive elements in the 
native lore may go back to foreign sources no longer surviving inde- 
pendently on this continent. The former Russian occupation of 
Alaska and the adjacent strip of the Northwest Coast, the more 
ancient Scandinavian colonization of Greenland,? the Dutch and 
Scandinavian settlements at Port Royal (1562), Jamestown (1607), 
and in the New Netherlands and New Sweden, on the Delaware 
River (1638-55),* are quite likely to have left obscure traces in the 
traditions of the Indian populations. 

Let us now revert, for closer analysis, to the primary sources of 
British-American and French-American folk-tradition. 

Although abundant British folk-lore materials have been gathered 
in the United States since 1888, and published chiefly in ‘‘The Journal 
of American Folk-Lore,’’ far more remains to be done. Even in the 
field of the folk-song and ballad, where such excellent results have 
been obtained by many noted students and collectors,®° the possibilities 
are too vast and indefinite yet to be estimated. From reliable in- 

1 The Boers in South Africa, and their Zulu neighbors, are said to possess a part of 
the same cycle. 

2 Negative evidence should never be accepted, except after exhaustive observation. 

8’ See A Phonetical Study of the Eskimo Language, by William Thalbitzer (Med- 
delelser om Grénland, 31 : 34-35); The Ammassalik Eskimo, by the same author (Jbid., 
39 [1914] : 332); An Anthropogeographical Study of the Origin of the Eskimo Culture, 
by H. P. Steensby (Saertryk af Meddelelser om Grgnland, 53 : 218). — C. G. Leland, in 
The Algonquin Legends of New England (1884), insisting in a rather uncritical way upon 
the reminiscences in Eskimo and Algonkin mythology of Scandinavian themes, said 
(p. 11), ‘‘When we learn that the Norsemen, during the three centuries of occupation of 
Greenland, brought away many of the marvelous tales of the Eskimo, it is not credible 
that they left none of their own.” 

4 Fogel, Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Germans, p. 1. The Dutch 
and German elements are still conspicuously present in the neighborhood of Halifax; 
and a German dialect is spoken in Lunenberg County, Nova Scotia. 

5’ Among other authors, we note Child, Newell, Belden (Missouri), Barry (Irish 
material, Kentucky, etc.), Kittredge, Brown (North Carolina), Pound (Nebraska), 
A. Smith (Virginia), Perrow (South), Peabody, Tolman, Lomax (cowboy songs), Wyman 
(Kentucky), and Campbell and Sharpe. See bibliography in ‘‘ Ballads and Songs,” 
edited by G. L. Kittredge (JAFL 30 [1917] : 283-369); also ‘‘English Folk Songs from 
the Southern Appalachians,’’ by Olive D. Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp (1917), 336-337- 
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formants we have recently learned that there is a large number of 
come-all-ye’s, sailors’ chanties, and other songs to be recorded in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, in Ontario, and in the lumber-camps 
of Quebec, Wisconsin, and Michigan. For instance, no less than 
three hundred and fifty old-time songs were — according toa list made 
up some time ago — included in the repertory of a single Irish singer, 
William O’Connor, Sr., now aged eighty-three, of North Low, Quebec. 
In the very city of Ottawa we now have at our disposal a singer that 
knows “a large number of shanty come-all-ye’s.””. Newfoundland,! 
Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia would also furnish —so we have 
repeatedly been told — an incredible number of sailors’ chanties and 
other songs. The number of good singers available, we feel sure, is 
still much larger than could ever be fully utilized by folk-lorists. 

If nursery and play rhymes and current superstitions have already 
received considerable attention here, it would be a mistake to believe 
that these subjects no longer deserve the attention of the collector. 
As to English folk-tales and ancient technology or material culture, 
it is amazing to realize that practically nothing has yet been achieved. 
These very subjects have apparently fallen out of sight. Barely a 
few English narratives have, since 1888, been published in the ‘‘ Journal 
of American Folk-Lore;’”’ and no attempt has apparently been made 
at the study of British folk-ethnography: that is, the study of old 
technical processes, useful arts, and ways of living. 

The existence of an antiquated technology, especially in the older 
communities, is still remembered by many people, and several vestiges 
of it have not yet disappeared. Folk-tales and narratives recited in 
English, on the other hand, were a few years ago to be heard in the 
lumber-camps of Wisconsin, Ontario, and New Brunswick. At least, 
so we have been told by many of our French-Canadian informants who 
usually spent their winters there. 

The field of Gaelic-American lore, language, and custom is one of 
extraordinary interest, although it has been ignored or neglected by 
those who should naturally be interested in it. -If there may not be 
much Irish-Gaelic preserved on this continent, such is not the case 
with the Scottish branch, which is still thriving in large sections of 
Nova Scotia, in Cape Breton, and to a lesser degree in Glengarry 
County, Ontario. (A paper on this subject is being prepared at our 
request by Mr. Edward J. O’Brien of Boston, who had good oppor- 
tunities for making observations in parts of that field.) 

We may speak with greater familiarity of the French element in 
America, as it has recently come under our active observation. Louisi- 
ana has already furnished to Alcée Fortier, one of the founders of our 


1 The late Bernard Robertson of Bridgewater, N.S., has made a collection — still 
unpublished — of Newfoundland come-all-ye’s. 
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Society, a small number of Créole tales, published in our Memoirs 
and Journal. Some folk-songs and anecdotes have been gathered 
independently in Quebec; but those interesting specimens did not 
suffice to stimulate research in probably one of the most fertile fields 
of folk-tradition in existence. Varied, and indeed inexhaustible, are 
the traditional resources of the distinct Quebec and Acadian French 
groups; and abundant materials might, we presume, be rescued from 
oblivion in the Louisiana, Detroit, and the Western districts. 

When closely scrutinized, the Quebec section, for one, does not 
appear to be absolutely homogeneous. With insufficient materials, 
we have already noticed local diversities in the familiar stock of tales, 
songs, anecdotes, in the technology and the mode of living, and in 
the linguistics. This is not surprising, as the three original settle- 
ments of Quebec proper, Three-Rivers, and Montreal, were, on the 
whole, established by different immigrants, often from different 
French provinces (especially Normandy and the Loire River prov- 
inces), under leaders sometimes in conflict with one another. The 
traditional rivalry resulting from ancestral divergences had not 
disappeared thirty years ago, when Quebec laborers in Montreal were 
sometimes ostracized by their local confréres. 

The Quebec and Montreal regions have recently engaged the atten- 
tion of some of us, particularly M. Massicotte and myself. The 
collection of a huge amount of data ! from over half a dozen localities 
has brought to our mind many complex problems of general interest 
bearing on the origin and diffusion of ancient traditions disseminated 
under different forms in many countries. Many of those problems 
could not be solved without systematic and all-round investigations 
in other districts in Canada, or in the provinces of France from which 
the ancestors came. 

in the Quebec group proper, there are several spheres, the char- 
acteristic traits of which are only vague to us. Many deep-seated 
peculiarities distinguish from each other the people of the north and 
south shores of the St. Lawrence below Quebec; of Beauce and Gaspé 
Counties, for instance. To what are these due? To recent evolution 
and differentiation within Canada, or to conservation of ancient 
cultural forms? Although our impression — in some cases, definite 
knowledge — leads us to believe that conservatism is the chief factor, 
more extensive surveys will enable us to disentangle what is modern 
from what is ancient. 

Some people believe that the French oral traditions in Canada 
have remained undisturbed since the time of the English conquest 
(1750). All relations with the mother country being abolished, the 


1 About 3000 versions of folk-songs, 300 folk-tales and anecdotes, and much information 
on customs, beliefs, and material culture, have, in the past four years, been recorded. 
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popular lore here would have been preserved pure and archaic; that 
is, it would be that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in France. 
That theory is, indeed, true to quite an extent. It might be added, 
that, the immigration having on the whole ceased by order of the King 
about 1673, the bulk of the imported traditions was already here before 
that date; but grave errors would result from such a presumption, 
if it were relied upon to fix the age of any data gathered indiscrim- 
inately. Even when parallels are also found in France, it is not 
always safe to say that the Canadian variants were introduced here 
before 1673 or 1750. Any accidental contact since is likely to have 
led to oral exchanges of ancient knowledge. We ourselves have noted 
several such cases. For instance, about 1830, two carpenters, named 
Bourget and Maufond, came from France, and worked for the Hudson 
Bay Company in the Tadoussac region. Two of our old singers, 
Hovington and ‘Louis l’aveugle,”’ dictated to us several old songs 
which they had learned from them years ago. In the conservative 
and rather undisturbed county of Charlevoix we recorded, in 1916, 
what is likely to be a German folk-tale. An old woman named 
Bouchard recited a version of ‘‘The Three Wishes’’ resembling closely 
that of Grimm, and the like of which had not yet been recorded in 
Canada, except among the Ontario Pennsylvania German. Our 
inquiry brought out the fact that over sixty years ago the story-teller 
had learned it at Saint-Fabien (Rimouski), her birthplace, from a 
man named Berger, belonging to one of three families nicknamed 
“les Allemands” (the Germans). Although their German origin 
was only a memory, it may be presumed that the great-grandfathers 
were German soldiers of the Hesse-Darmstadt or Meurons regiments in 
the British Army, disbanded in Canada during or after the war of inde- 
pendence. The tale of ‘‘The Three Wishes” in Canada is therefore 
no doubt derived from an intrusive German source. Instances of 
this kind are probably many. When other information fails, it may 
safely be deduced that a particular datum is ancient in Canada when 
its divergent variants are archaic and widely known. An occasional 
song, such as the ‘‘Complainte du juif errant,’’ may be comparatively 
modern while known almost everywhere; but all the versions are 
similar in every respect, and do not differ materially from those 
recorded in France. A common printed or manuscript source prob- 
ably accounts for this exceptional case of diffusion. 


Taking it for granted that vast stores of European folk-tradition 
are available in America, we may now ask whether a genuine attempt 
should be made to record at least a part of what is doomed to eventual 
oblivion; and, if so, what plan and methods are best adapted to that 
purpose. 
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A vague impression prevails in some quarters that the study of 
folk ethnography and lore properly belongs to European students. 
Facilities, it would seem, are all in their favor, and the ancient legacy 
itself is merely the privilege of unprogressive old-country folks. Our 
greatest difficulty in organizing an Ontario Branch of the Folk-Lore 
Society comes from the refusal of most people to believe that there is 
any folk-lore in English Canada. Quebec is pointed out to us as the 
only promising field. Lack of insight, of course, is the only ground 
for such a notion. The material to be obtained almost everywhere in 
America is of great value to science and art, and we should have a 
deep interest in its ultimate preservation. 

When the early settlers, or even the modern immigrants, arrived 
here, they did not renounce their ancestral traditions and culture, 
which still cling to them as a birthright. Far from being shorn of 
this patrimony, they unconsciously grew more attached to it on 
account of their isolation. Many a survival of ancient culture has to 
this day thrived on these shores, that in Europe has now been 
abolished by modern conditions. There is no reason, therefore, why 
American scholars should feel indifferent when the study of a rapidly- 
vanishing phase of European history lies well within their grasp. 

We often hear of the well-advertised aim of making American art 
more self-reliant, and independent of European dictates. Musicians, 
painters, literary men, are seeking their way to a healthy national art; 
but we may wonder at the reason for their comparative failure. The 
standards of their art still remain overseas, as they have not fully 
developed their individuality and style in contact with the themes of 
their own environment. The Russian school of music for the past 
fifty years has made wonders out of the folk-melodies of the peasants; 
but here no serious attempt has been made at the utilization of end- 
less thousands of folk-songs from the white settlers or the Indians. 
Still their intrinsic value is second to none. Some musicians, it is 
true, have indicated the direction, but it is about all that has been 
accomplished. 

The historic value of the folk-materials is here of more concern to 
us. Although the various European fields in America were included 
in the original programme of the founders of this Society, in 1888,' 
Indian and British materials have until recently monopolized its 
attention. The credit for the results achieved goes to American folk- 
lorists interested exclusively in European-American materials, and 
to ethnologists devoting themselves to the study of the natives. The 
connection between these two sets of scientists within the American 
Folk-Lore Society seems to have been somewhat artificial. The 
need felt by many ethnologists of disentangling their interwoven 


1 JAFL 1 (1888) : 3. 
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European and Indian data, in order to arrive at safer historic deduc- 
tions, has recently developed in them a genuine interest in the study 
of the European primary sources. The gathering and publication of 
Spanish, French, and African traditions by members of our Society 
since 1913 are largely due to the sound policy of Dr. Boas, our editor. 

Interest in the French field was at first limited to the folk-tales 
that had penetrated the Indian lore; but such limitations were soon 
cast aside when the possibilities were better understood. There is no 
reason, indeed, why ethnologists should not welcome the most com- 
plete survey of intrusive lore in America for its own sake. If such 
data are indispensable for their comparative studies, they are by them- 
selves of the greatest value. No loss of effort through useless dupli- 
cation of results on the new and the old continents need be expected. 
Too little has yet been done to impair the novelty and attractiveness 
of our subject. If we should fail to secure for posterity the ancient 
documents left to our care, a permanent and heavy loss for European 
history will inevitably result. 


Being agreed, I presume, upon the urgency of systematizing folk- 
lore research, what plans and methods, we may ask, should be adopted 
in the survey of our inexhaustible fields and in the preservation of 
recorded materials? 

Private initiative and casual observation are mostly responsible 
for what science has as yet derived from the primary sources of neo- 
American folk-tradition. No official, permanent, and sufficiently 
subsidized attempt in that direction stands to the credit of any insti- 
tution.! No survey has yet been contemplated anywhere, as there 
are no establishments for financing this kind of field-research, no 
professional folk-lorist and staff in charge of a consistent plan, no 
adequate means of storing specimens or information, and no great 
facilities for publication. The Journal and Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society have until now been the only suitable serial for 
folk-lore; and its random supply of contributions and articles is 
exclusively due to the personal generosity of ethnologists, professors, 
chance folk-lorists, or amateurs. We all regret that its painfully 
small budget should not even suffice for the printing of available 
manuscripts. It is gratifying, however, to realize how much has 

1 Spanish-Mexican materials were collected, before the war, under the auspices of the 
International School of Archeology and Ethnology in Mexico. ‘As part of a general 
survey of Porto Rico conducted by the New York Academy of Sciences in co-operation 
with the Insular Government, Dr. J. Alden Mason was sent, during the years 1914-15, 
to collect the folk-lore of the island” (JAFL 29 : 423). Although several extensive 
surveys in Quebec have, since 1914, been undertaken under the zegis of the Anthropological 
Division of the Geological Survey of Canada, the subject has not an independent status 
in that institution. 
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been achieved, since 1888, through a loose organization of casual and 
dispersed elements. 

As Dr. Pliny Earle Goddard pointed out, in his address! to this 
Society in 1914, “it is certain the time will come when the study of 
folk-lore as a scholastic pursuit will stand by itself,’’ and when “a 
critical method will develop which will make the study of primitive 
literature an end by itself, a serious and worthy pursuit.” We may 
add that the diversity and immensity of each subject within the science 
of folk-lore and the aptitudes and technical abilities required of the 
specialist make it imperative that a judicious subdivision of functions 
should be planned in the early stages. 

If full use is to be made of field opportunities and the materials 
obtained, greater technical knowledge than in the past should be the 
personal endowment of every investigator. Vocational training here 
is indeed indispensable. The special study of English, Gaelic, German, 
French, and Spanish sources can best be carried on by students 
designated in advance by temperament, early training, and culture 
affiliation. Folk-music, literature, and technology, in particular, are 
highly complex subjects, requiring experienced and delicate handling 
at the hands of experts. 

Accurate observation and speedy recording in the field are among 
the essentials, and it is here that amateurs are naturally most deficient. 
A well-equipped collector may in a day make an adequate record of 
data that an untrained observer will fail to secure even imperfectly 
in a month of labor, or even dismiss altogether. 

A few “stay-at-home” folk-lorists have in the past succeeded in 
getting information from distant correspondents. An elaborate 
attempt was made in 1852 by the French Government to collect the 
folk-songs of France through the medium of government departments 
and schools.2. Although bulky, the results were so disappointing that 

1 JAFL 28 (1915): 18. 

2 The instructions to would-be collectors prepared by J.-J. Ampére, acting on behalf 
of the French Government, are often cited or referred to. T. T. Crane’s Chansons popu- 
laires de France (p. XXII) contains interesting details on the origin of the enterprise. 
We quote: ‘“‘In 1852 M. Fortoul, then Minister of Public Instruction, brought in a pro- 
ject for the collection of the popular poetry of France, which was approved by the President 
of the Republic. It is said that Prince Louis Napoléon, before his accession to power, 
met in Switzerland J. M. Firmenich, the author of Germaniens Vélkerstimmen (Berlin, 
1843-65), who spoke to him enthusiastically of the popular poetry of his own country 
and made the prince promise, if he came into power, to have an official examination 
made of that of France. The whole subject was referred to the philological section of 
the ‘Comité de la langue, de l'histoire, et des arts de la France,’ and J. J. Ampére, of the 
French Academy, was charged with drawing up instructions to be sent into the various 
departments. . .. A great mass of material was sent in, in response to the circular of 
the government, and was classified by MM. Rathery and Villegrille, members of the 
committee. The worth of the material varied, of course, but much that was valuable was 
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they were never published. A recent investigation on Spanish- 
Mexican lore, with the help of school-teachers and pupils, has proved, 
it is said, of considerable value.!. While this procedure has in some 
cases succeeded to a ceriain degree, it almost inevitably leads to 
disappointment in British and French countries. After some experi- 
ments, we have come to the concl.sion already reached by Rossat,? 
in French Switzerland; that is, personal investigation in the field by 
trained observers is the only satisfactory method of obtaining good 
and extensive results. An expert field folk-lorist finds no difficulty, 
when he has secured good informants, in collecting an average of forty 
or fifty songs or ballads in a day’s work, the texts being taken in 
stenography, and a few stanzas recorded on the phonograph.’ Folk- 
tales and anecdotes are best taken down in short-hand under speedy 
and unchecked dictation. ‘The story-tellers cannot easily depart 
from their habits and accustomed style, and they do not usually 
narrate well under difficulties. Notes on technology and useful arts 
have to be supplemented by drawings, photographs, or the actual 
specimens for museum study. In every case the most complete 
local history of the data must be secured. And the fact that such 
care has not been shown by many ethnographers is no excuse. 

Our customary inquiries on the remembered origin of songs and 
folk-tales have brought us valuable knowledge. They usually made 
it possible to trace a narrative back to the place where it was learned 
by the informant so and so many years ago. If most of the texts 
are memorized before the age of twenty, within the family or the 
village, there are many others that are picked up as chance offers, 
in the course of travels or from visitors. It is thus quite possible to 
find that the minimum age of a tradition is more than a hundred and 
fifty years; and if at that time it was known under divergent forms, 
well diffused over regions distant from each other, useful notions 
may be gained as to the ultimate time and place of origin. Such 
notes also enable one to judge of the extent of family or group tradi- 
tions and of foreign elements. That such information should be 
undoubtedly saved from destruction. For some reason the law for the publication of the 
collection was repealed and the manuscript was deposited in the National Library. . . . 
It may be of interest to American scholars to know that a complete copy of the collection 
was made some years ago for the library of Harvard University.”’ After sending our 
manuscript to the printer, we found an earlier account of the same event, by E. Rolland 
(Mélusine, 2: 296), from which Crane is likely to have derived his information. 

1 Only seven per cent of the letters requesting general information on prospects for 
local folk-lore investigations, sent to the parish priests of Rimouski and Gaspé Counties 
(Quebec), received any acknowledgment. 

2 Les chansons populaires recueillies dans la Suisse roman de . . . par Arthur Rossat; 
tome premier (Publications de la Société suisse des traditions populaires, 1917), p. 5. 

3 The small Standard Edison phonograph is the only recording-machine that has yet 
been used extensively for field-work, in America. 
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sought, offers little doubt, particularly in America, where racial 
elements are mixed in almost every district. The most conservative 
and undisturbed centres themselves have surprises in store for the 
careful student. 

It is not enough to make a faithful and complete record in the 
field. The publication of first-hand materials should also be made 
according to the same high standards. Much is unfortunately left to 
be desired in this respect. To speak of folk-music only, it seems that 
barely any publication thereof has yet shown great accuracy, or even 
real concern with the fundamental problems involved. Collections 
of European or Indian tunes usually are made by musicians or ama- 
teurs readily satisfied with their own subjective reactions and resulting 
hasty transcriptions. Extensive adulterations are afterwards intro- 
duced in the script so as to make it more acceptable to the unsophisti- 
cated reader. Even specialists do not seem, in most cases, to have 
overcome difficulties in making an accurate written reproduction of 
their phonographic documents.' Yet recent experiments have shown 
how insufficient and faulty are simplified or “doctored” transcriptions 
of strange folk-melodies. If European tunes are, at least in cases 
we know, very intricate, the Indian music is incomparably more 
puzzling toourear. Subjective appreciations, when critically directed, 
may lead to more or less satisfactory results, but nothing short of 
objective tests with mechanical devices can help in solving the riddles 
of unknown systems of intervals and rhythm. If they were merely 
to rest upon available published documents, conclusions on English 
and French folk-tunes would be quite misleading. For one thing, 
the texture and quality of the traditional melodies so far recorded 
in Quebec are far superior to anything we should have expected, had 
we depended upon published parallels at our disposal. In the absence 
of critical field-studies in western Europe, we cannot soundly compare 
materials yet; but we presume that, if the facts were at last revealed 
in their entirety, the same traits and intricacies would, in different 
directions, manifest themselves as part of an archaic system of music 
formerly existing in Europe.2 No feature in traditional tunes should 
be dismissed without full and critical examination; for a casual 
listener is no judge of what is essential and what is due to individual 
peculiarities or interpretation. 

1 Miss Frances Densmore, in her remarkable study of Teton Sioux Music (BBAE 61: 
7), makes the following statement: ‘‘It has been found that the final transcription [the 
result of six or more readings of the phonograph cylinder] is usually the simplest, as by 
repeated observations the ear eliminates bytones and the mannerisms of the singer.”’ 

2 An amusing statement is made in print by an eminent French collector of songs, 
to the effect that for many years all the folk-songs he recorded were in major or minor, 
because it had not yet dawned upon him that other modes were also in current usage. 
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To conclude, we may say that folk-research should be granted the 
status it deserves, and established upon an entirely new basis. Carried 
on by well trained and directed folk-lorists, it can only rest upon a 
sound financial basis, and have its headquarters at well-equipped 
museums for folk-ethnography. Publication facilities should be 
regulated by the corresponding needs. So much energy and wealth 
are squandered everywhere to no purpose, that every active member 
of our Society should feel it his duty to bring about a renewed and 
practical revival of interest in our aims. For the past fifty years a 
growing desire for knowledge and civilization has led to the foundation 
of scientific bodies, laboratories, and museums. If, curiously enough, 
the history of mankind was the last seriously undertaken, America 
may now boast of several prosperous institutions interested in the 
history of aboriginal culture or the archeology of Europe or other 
continents. Has not the time come for a comprehensive study of our 
white ancestors and the fast-vanishing phases of their daily life? 


VICTORIA Museum, OTTAWA, CAN. 
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I. THE RAVEN CYCLE. 


The Raven. 


Big-Raven (TsE’sketco?) is said to have been born far north in the 
Tlingit country. Some informants claim that he was of miraculous birth, 
but the common story is that he was the youngest of many brothers. He 
never saw his father, and no one knows who his father was. Raven always 
talked the Tlingit language. He was quite young when he began travelling 
as a transformer. He followed along the seashore in a small canoe, alone, 
stopping here and there where people lived. In his day people lived in 
small groups, sometimes widely separated, and under varying conditions 
according to locality. They differed from one another in their customs 


1 Published with permission of the Geological Survey of Canada, under whose auspices 
the material embodied in this paper was collected. The comparative notes have been 
added by the Editor. 

2 Tsr’sketco or tcEski’tco, “big raven” (from tcEski’a, ‘“‘raven’’). When speaking 
English, the Tahltan generally call the Raven Transformer “‘ Big-Crow.” 
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and in their methods of making a living. They were nearly all semi-ani- 
mal, and possessed of various kinds of power and knowledge. Some of 
them used their powers for evil or to the disadvantage of others. These 
people Raven had to kill to deprive them of their power. Some groups 
of people had knowledge that others did not possess. This knowledge 
was the remains or fragments of the (general) knowledge possessed by all 
people before the Flood.' The knowledge of one thing was retained by one 
group of people, and of another thing by another group. Raven made this 
knowledge the common property of all people by obtaining possession him- 
self and then giving it away to others. He allowed nothing that was of 
value to mankind to remain the sole property of any particular family or 
group. 

Raven travelled from north to south throughout the Tlingit country. 
The Tlingit at that time extended along the coast a long way north and 
south, farther than in historic times. Raven went beyond the Tlingit to 
the south, and is said to have turned back from the country of the Mink 
people? The latter people, therefore, must have had a different trans- 
former. Raven came back up the coast again, and finished many details 
of his work to which he had not attended on his way south. Either on the 
way south or north he is said to have visited the Haida. He worked a long 
time on the coast. When he had finished on the coast, he ascended the 
rivers into the interior. He went up the Stikine to its head waters, and it 
is said he also went up the Nass, Skeena, and Taku Rivers, and all the prin- 
cipal streams. He was tired when he reached the interior, and did not do 
much work there or stay long. It seems he lost much of his power towards 
theend. He ascended one river after another, and did not cross the country 
between them. He always kept close to the main streams. He never 
travelled beyond the sources of any of the rivers, and therefore he did very 
little work among the Kaska and other interior Indians to the east. * 

When Raven’s work was finished, he travelled out to sea towards the 
setting sun, and disappeared. No one knows where he went, or where he 
is now if alive; but some people believe he lives now with Kanu’gu‘ and 
other great gods or chiefs of the ancients, on an island or country away out 
in the ocean, where the weather is made. 


(1) Tue Birt oF Raven.>—A number of people were living 
together near the sea. Among them was a man, gifted with magic 
power, who did not live with his wife. He did not allow any other 
man to go near her, and watched her very closely. He had a married 
sister, who gave birth to a boy who grew very rapidly. When he was 
old enough to travel about, his uncle asked his mother for permission 
to take his nephew hunting, and she consented. They went out to 
sea in a canoe. When they had gone some distance, the man told 

1 See p. 232. 

2 Possibly the people who have Mink as one of the heroes of their myths, the Kwakiutl 
and Coast Salish. 

3 The principal transformer of the Kaska appears to have been Beaver (see Teit, 
JAFL 30 : 429). 

4 See pp. 201, 212. 
5 See RBAE 31: 621 (Kaigani, Tlingit). 
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the boy to sit on the prow of the canoe. Then he rocked it, and the 
boy fell into the water and was drowned.!. The man returned home, 
and told his sister the boy had fallen overboard and been drowned. 

His sister gave birth to another son; and when the latter had 
grown a little, his uncle asked the boy’s mother to let him go hunting. 
He drowned him in the same way. Thus he killed every son to whom 
his sister gave birth. At last she gave birth to another son. This 
was Raven. He played in a manner different from other children. 
He was fond of carving wooden toys representing canoes, people, 
fish, and other things, and played with them. When he was still a 
small boy, his uncle asked his mother to allow him to go with him 
hunting. She refused several times, saying, ‘“‘He is my last child, 
and I do not want to lose him.” At last the boy said to his mother, 
“Let me go! I shall not meet with any harm.” She then assented, 
and he went. Before leaving, he hid a toy canoe under his blanket. 

His uncle asked him to sit on the prow of the canoe, and rocked the 
canoe until the boy fell into the water. He remained underneath for 
some time; then, after coming to the surface, he made the toy canoe 
assume large proportions, and paddled home in it. His uncle had 
preceded him, and told his sister that her son had been drowned, 
and that he was just as foolish as her other sons had been. Soon 
afterwards the boy arrived, and told his mother all that had happened. 
He said, ‘‘Uncle killed my brothers in the same way that he tried to 
kill me.”” She was glad that he had returned, for she had given 
him up as dead. 

After some time the uncle asked the boy’s mother to allow him to 
go again. She consented, and the boy went. His uncle tried to 
drown him, but he escaped in the same manner as before. A third 
time he asked him; but this time he refused to go, saying, ‘‘ You always 
try to kill me.’’ His uncle went alone; and when out at sea a con- 
siderable distance, the boy ran to his uncle’s wife’s house and played 
with her. He noticed that she always kept her arms down. He 
tickled her to make her lift herarms. At last he clutched her abdomen, 
and then she raised her arms. A bluejay flew out from one armpit, 
and a woodpecker from the other. She died immediately. Her 
husband knew at once that something was wrong, and came home. 
When he found his wife dead and the birds flown, he became very 
angry, and chased the boy, intending to kill him. The latter put his 
small canoe on the water. At once it assumed large proportions, and 
the boy embarked and escaped. 

After this he became Raven. He began to travel over the world, 
and never returned to the place where he had been born. 


1 See RBAE 31: 804 (Bellacoola, Comox, Kathlamet, Lillooet, Nass, Squamish, Thomp- 
son, Tlingit). 
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(2) ORIGIN OF THE TIDEs.'— Now the people in many parts of the 
country had no food. Game and all kinds of food were in the posses- 
sion of a few persons (or families), who alone controlled these things. 
Thus many people were constantly starving. Raven followed the 
shores of the ocean in his canoe. As he went along, he noticed many 
things underneath the water which the people could eat; but, owing 
to the depth of the water, this food was out of reach. At last he 
came to a large man sitting down on the edge of the water. He 
asked him why he was sitting there; and the man answered, “If I 
get up, the ocean will dry up.” It seems, he was sitting on a hole in 
the earth through which the water poured when he arose. Raven 
told him.to get up, but he would not do so. Then Raven took him 
by the hair, and pulled him up so far that he was able to put a rock 
underneath him. The rock was sharp; and when the man sat down 
again, it hurt him, and he jumped up farther. Raven then put a 
larger sharp-pointed rock under him. Thus he continued until the 
man was sitting almost upright. The ocean went down a long way, 
and exposed the beach. Raven said to the man, “Henceforth you 
must get up twice a day, and let the sea go down as far as it is now, 
so that people may obtain food from the beach. Then you will sit 
down again to let the water gather and come up. If you promise to 
do this, I shall not kill you.”” At last the man promised, and thus the 
tides were made. The people were able to find many kinds of food 
in abundance along the shore, and they no longer starved.? 


(3) ORIGIN OF FRESH WATER.’ — At this time there was no fresh 
water in the world except the rain. All other water was salt. Raven 
visited some people, and asked them for water to drink. They said, 
“We have none. Water is very scarce. We get a mouthful some- 
times from the man who owns it. Wealthy people who can pay for 
it get a little more.’ Raven asked the name of the man, and where 
he lived. They told him that the man’s name was Kanu’gu,* and 

1 See RBAE 31 : 656. 

2 According to another version, said to be of Tlingit origin, he called the Tide-Man 
his partner. He pushed him over unawares, and struck his backside with devil's clubs. 
When the Tide-Man tried to sit on the hole again, the devil's club hurt him so much that 
he had to rise again. Then the sea began to ebb and to rise. 

3 See RBAE 31 : 651. 

‘ Kanu’gu or Kanu’ge. According to Tahltan information, this mythological per- 
sonage appears to be a water-deity or sea-god of the Tlingit. He is said to have been the 
first man created (or the first man in the world). He is the most ancient of the ancients, 
and has been from the beginning of the world. He was on earth long before the Flood. 
He is eternal, and will never die. He is the only man who ever lived that never told a 
lie. Among the Tahltan, when a person's word is doubted or certain information is in 
doubt, they say, ‘‘Kenu’ge told me,” or ‘‘Kenu’ge said it.” This saying is much in 
vogue among young people, and is always meant in a jocular way. The Tlingit are said 
to pray to Kenu’ge, asking for fine, clear weather. They make offerings to him when 
VOL. 32.—NO. 124.— 14. 
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they pointed out where he lived. Raven went to Kanu’gu’s house 
and entered. He called him “‘brother-in-law,’”’ and asked for a drink. 
Kanu’gu said, ‘‘Water is very scarce. I can give you only a mouth- 
ful.” Raven watched where Kanu’gu obtained the water, and saw 
that it was kept in a hole like a cellar in a strong house. Kanu’gu 
watched it all night, and slept by it in the daytime. When Raven 
had taken a mouthful, he went out and deliberated what to do. A 
shower of rain came, and Raven opened his mouth and caught as 
much of it as he could. He returned to Kanu’gu’s house, keeping 
the water in his mouth. Kanu’gu spoke kindly to him when he en- 
tered, and asked him how he had fared. Raven said, “I feel very 
full and swelled out. I am full to the mouth with the water I have 
drunk.”” Kanu’gu asked him where he had obtained it, and Raven 
answered, ‘‘I found some in a certain place. There is much of it 
there. You are not the only one who possesses water.” Raven then 
spit out the water he had in his mouth, and Kanu’gu almost believed 
him. 

Raven said, “I will work for you, chopping wood and doing any- 
thing you wish, for my food.’’ Kanu’gu agreed, and gave him tools 
with which to chop and split wood; and Raven cut and carried wood 
to the house. After working there a while, Kanu’gu became less 
suspicious of him. One day Kanu’gu was asleep, as usual, alongside 
the hole in which he kept the water. Raven went outside, collected 
some excrements, and put them under Kanu’gu, saying, “ Brother- 
in-law, you have soiled your bed.” Kanu’gu was ashamed, for he 
thought he had really done it. Raven said, ‘‘My mother was always 
wont to tell me, when I did anything like that, that it meant I would 
have bad luck, that some of my friends or relatives would die or leave 
me, or that something bad would happen.”’ Kanu’gu did not know 
what to do. Raven said, “I know a medicine. If you take it, 
no bad luck will come to you.’”’ Kanu’gu asked him what it was; 
and Raven said, ‘‘You must wash some distance away from the house 
with old urine. The Raven people do that, and wash one another.” 
Kanu’gu asked him if he belonged to the Raven phratry; and he 
answered, ‘“‘Yes.’”” Kanu’gu then believed him, and, stripping off 
his clothes, asked him to wash him. Raven said, ‘‘You must open 
your eyes wide.’’ Then Raven poured the urine over the head of 
Kanu’gu, who for a while could not see. Raven ran quickly to the 
house, and drank as much as he could hold. Then he burst the tank 
and let the water run out. Just then a voice from the sky called, 
‘“‘Kanu’gu, Raven is stealing your water!” Kanu’gu reached his 
house too late to save his water. The tank was empty, and he saw 


supp icating, and put their offerings or sacrifices in the fire or in the sea. When they 
pray to him, they turn seaward or to the west. 
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Raven flying away up through the smoke-hole. He threw pitch-wood 
on the fire; and the smoke went up so thickly, that Raven could not 
fly for a while, and stuck on the crosspiece in the smoke-hole. Here 
he was covered with soot, and became quite black; and that is the 
reason why ravens are black. Before this happened, Raven was white.! 
Now Raven flew off and scattered water all over the country, saying, 
“ Henceforth water will run here and there all over the country, and every 
one will have plenty of water.” ? 


(4) ORIGIN OF OLACHEN.’ — Raven now went to a village of people, 
and asked them if they had any olachen. They answered, ‘‘No, we 
have no olachen. It is in possession of a man who lives a little distance 
from here.”” Raven went to the house that had been pointed out 
to him, and entered. The owner believed that Raven was a dis- 
tinguished person, and treated him hospitably. Plenty of food was 
placed before him, but very little olachen. Raven went out, and 
went to Sea-Gull, who had eaten olachen, and to Heron, who had 
also eaten olachen. He said to Sea-Gull, ‘Heron talks evil of you, 
and calls you bad names.’’ Then he went to Heron, and told him 
that Sea-Gull called him bad names. Thus he caused them to quarrel. 
He told Heron he would help him fight Sea-Gull. Heron said, “I 
push back the heads of people when I fight, and break their necks. 
I have done that often.’’ Heron attacked and fought Sea-Gull, and 
broke his neck. Sea-Gull then vomited up all the olachen that he 
had in his stomach, and Raven gathered it up and put it into his 
canoe. He also gathered up broken shells, and put them into his 
canoe to make it look greasy and as if covered with fish-scales. He 
also rubbed shells on his arms to make them look as if they were 
covered with fish-scales. 

Now he went to the owner of the olachen, and entered his house. 
No one spoke to him. At last Raven said, ‘I am tired,’”’ and Olachen- 
Man asked what he had been doing. He answered, ‘I have been 
working at olachen.’”” The man inquired where he had found them; 
and Raven answered, ‘‘ You are not the only person who has olachen. 
I have plenty at my place.’’ Olachen-Man sent down some men to 
look at his canoe. They saw the olachen there, and what looked like 
the scales of fish all over the inside of his canoe. They came back and 
reported that the canoe must have been full of olachen. The house- 
owner then thought that Raven must be a great man, and that it 
would be better to treat him well. He placed before him as much 
olachen as he could eat. He took the precaution, however, of locking 

1 See RBAE 31: 652. See also p. 208. 

2 See p. 2109. 

See BBAE 59: 291 (note 1); RBAE 31 : 653 (Bellabella, Haida, Newettee, Tlingit, 
Tsimshian). 
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him up in the house, intending to keep him until he had digested all 
the olachen that he had eaten; but Raven flew out of the smoke- 
hole and over to a tree near a stream. Here he vomited, and threw 
the olachen into the mouth of the stream, saying, ‘‘ Henceforth olachen 
shall frequent the mouths of rivers, and all the people may eat them.” 


(5) Ortcin oF Day icut.' — At this time there was no daylight, 
or sun, moon, or stars. Raven went toa village and asked the people 
if they could see anything. They said, ‘‘No, but one man has day- 
light, which he keeps in a box in his house. When he takes off the 
lid, there is bright light in his house.”” The people could not work 
much, for it was night continually. Raven found out where Daylight- 
Man lived, and went to his house. This man also had control of the 
sun, moon,and stars. Raven went into the house and came out again. 
He planned what to do to get daylight for himself and the people. 

Daylight-Man had many slaves, and a daughter who had been a 
woman for three years, but she was still undergoing the ceremonies 
encumbent on girls at puberty. She lived apart in the corner of the 
house, in a room of her own, and was closely watched. She drank 
out of a white bucket every day, and she always examined the water 
before drinking, to see if there was anything in it. Slaves always 
brought the water to her. Raven changed himself into a cedar-leaf 
in the bucket of water the slave was bringing. The girl noticed it, 
and before drinking threw it out. He assumed his natural form again. 
Next day he transformed himself into a very small cedar-leaf, and hid 
in the water. The girl looked in the water, and, seeing nothing, 
she drank it all, and thus swallowed Raven. Mense sequente menstrua 
non habuit. Tribus post mensibus tumuit et ejus mater hoc animad- 
vertit. Mater eam rogavit an persisteret menses habere et ea dixit 
eos non habuisse tres menses. Mater dixit, ‘‘Deinde gravida es et 
cum viro fuisti.”” Ejus parentes eam rogaverunt sed negativ se cum 
viro fuisse; and they could not see how she could have been, as she 
had been so closely watched. After nine months she gave birth to a 
son. Her parents said they would rear the boy and acknowledge him 
as their grandson, even if he had no father. They said, if she told 
who the father of the child was, they would agree that he marry their 
daughter, they would treat their son-in-law well, and all would be 
well; but she persisted in saying that she had never seen man. 

The boy grew very fast, and soon was able to walk and talk. His 
grandfather loved him dearly. One day he cried very much and 
wanted to be allowed to play with the moon. His grandfather 
ordered the moon to be taken down and given to him. The boy was 


1 See RBAE 31: 641 (Anvik, Bellabella, Bellacoola, Carrier, Chilcotin, Alaskan Eskimo, 
Kaigani, Kodiak, Masset, Nass, Nootka, Rivers Inlet, Skidegate, Ten’a, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 
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pleased, and played with it until tired; and then they hung it up 
again. After a while he got tired of the moon and cried much, saying 
he wanted the sun. It was given to him; and he played with it until 
tired, then gave it back, and the people hung it up again. After 
a while he became tired of the sun, and cried for the Dipper (stars). 
Now they allowed him to play with these things whenever he wanted. 
After a long time, when he felt strong, he cried for the daylight. 
His grandfather was afraid to give it to him, because it shed so much 
light; besides, whenever it was lifted up, the sun, moon, stars, and 
everything worked in unison with it. It was their chief. At last, 
however, the boy was allowed to have the daylight, but his grand- 
father was uneasy when he played with it. When the boy lifted up 
daylight, much light would come; and the higher he held it, the 
brighter became the daylight. On these occasions, when the boy held 
the daylight high, the old man would say, ‘Eh, eh!” as if he was 
hurt or extremely anxious. The boy balanced the daylight in his 
hands to get used to carrying it. 

At last, one day, he felt strong enough for the feat he intended to 
perform. He put two of the toys in each hand and balanced them. 
He felt he could carry them easily. Then, at a moment when the 
people were not watching, he flew out of the smoke-hole with them. 
He threw daylight away, saying, ‘Henceforth there shall be daylight, 
and people will be able to see and work and travel. After dawn the sun 
will rise; and when it sets, night will come. People will then rest and 
sleep, for it will not be easy to work and travel. Then the Dipper and 
moon will travel and give light. These things shall never again belong 
to one man, nor be kept locked up in one place. They shall be for 
the use and benefit of all people.’”” He threw daylight to the north, 
the sun to the east, the moon to the west, and the Dipper to the 
south. Since the introduction of daylight, people and game rise with 
daylight, and go to sleep with nightfall. 


(6) RAVEN AND THE SALMON.' — Raven travelled along the seashore. 
He knew of the salmon in the sea; and when he called them, they 
jumped out of the water. He thought he would try to catch one; 
so he went ashore on the beach, and called, ‘‘Come, friend, and jump 
on my belly!” The salmon jumped, and hit him so hard on the 
stomach that he was rendered unconscious for a time. When he came 
to his senses, the salmon was just about to enter the water again. 
He did the same thing again, with like result. Then he built a corral 
of stones on the beach, and lay down in the middle of it. Now he 
called for the third time, and the salmon struck him and again rendered 
him unconscious. When he revived, he saw the salmon jumping 
about in the corral, trying to get out. He clubbed and killed it. 


1 See RBAE 31: 674 (Comox, Haida, Kwakiutl, Newettee, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 
MAFLS 11 : 139 (Okanagon, Sahaptin, Sanpoil); also Tahltan (Emmons U Pa 4: 119); 
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Now Raven did not know how to cut up salmon. He defecated, 
and asked his excrements for advice.!_ As soon as they began to speak, 
he held up his hand, and said, ‘‘Hush! I know.’”’ However, as soon 
as he began to cut the fish, he forgot what he had been told, and 
asked again. This happened many times in succession. At last, 
however, he listened to the end; and they said, ‘‘ Make a cut around 
the neck to the bone, then around the tail the same way, then down 
the belly from one cut to the other. Take out the entrails and back- 
bone, and then hang up until the skin is dry. Dry well. Then split 
well, spread out flat, and hang up to dry in the wind and sun.” 


(7) RAVEN CREATES THE SALMON, AND TEACHES PEOPLE HOW TO 
PRESERVE THEM.?— At this time salmon were numerous in the sea, 
but they did not go up the rivers. Raven said he would make salmon 
go up the streams. He took salmon-roe and flew with it to all the 
rivers and creeks, and put a salmon-egg in each. Now he said, ‘“‘The 
salmon will breed and come back to these places again. These waters 
will be the same as their mother’s milk. The salmon must come back 
to them every year. The salmon belonging to one river or creek will 
always return to the same stream, because they were born there.” 

Raven now instructed the people how to make houses for drying 
salmon. Some of the people said, ‘‘Let us finish the house before we 
catch any salmon. If we catch salmon now, they will spoil before 
the houses are ready.’’ They thought of houses like those people 
lived in. Raven said, ‘‘No, the houses we shall build do not take 
long to put up, — only two or three days.”” He taught the people how 
to make salmon-drying houses of poles, like those used by people at 
the present day. He said, ‘If drying-houses are made too tight, like 
dwelling-houses, the salmon will not dry well.” * Raven taught the 
people how to catch, cut up, and cure salmon, and said, ‘‘ Henceforth 
people shall have plenty of salmon for food. Salmon will be caught 
chiefly in the rivers and creeks during the periods of the run.” 


(8) RAVEN INSTITUTES BIRTH AND DEATH. — Now Raven thought 
of the people, how they died one at a time now and then, and that 
no children were born. They did not know how children originated. 
He thought that by and by there would be no people. He came toa 
village of Woodchuck people, et coepit cum virgine ludere. Cum 
pudenda ejus prehendit, ea fugit. She was afraid, for no one had 
ever done this before. He thought, ‘I will make this girl sick.” 
Soon afterwards her leg swelled. He asked her if she was sick; and 
she showed him her leg, which was swollen. He told her, “I know 

1 See BBAE 509 : 294, note § (Chilcotin, Chinook, Flathead, Kaska, Kathlamet, Lillooet, 
Nez Percé, Okanagon, Shoshoni, Shuswap, Takelma, Thompson). 

2 Distantly related to the end of RBAE 31: 671. 
3 See Swanton, BBAE 39: 89 (Tlingit). 
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medicine that will cure that quickly.” She said, ‘‘Well, tell me!” 
He told her: ‘‘Go out a short distance from the village and whistle. 
When you hear an answering whistle, go to where the sound came from, 
and you will see something sticking out of the ground. Consides 
super illud et admittes in vaginam tuam, and then you will at once 
become well.”” Raven went to the outskirts of the village, and, 
covering himself with moss, supinus recubuit sua mentula eminente. 
Illuc venit virgo, ejus consiliis utens, et consedit super mentulam. 
Cum omnino introiit, corvus virginem subvertit et conscendens coiit 
cum ea. Nunc decrevit corvus homines coiturum esse, marem cum 
femina, et liberos et junctione eventurum et a femina parturum esse.! 
Raven, however, forgot to tell the people not to be afraid when a 
woman should become pregnant, and that children would come 
naturally at the right time without any aid. After he had gone, 
the woman began to grow stout, for she was pregnant. After nine 
months, she thought she would burst. The people were afraid, cut 
her abdomen, and extracted the child. Subsequently the cut healed. 
Afterwards they did the same with other women. Finally, however, 
a woman would not allow the people to operate on her. She had 
been cut once, and she had been sick a long time from the effects; 
so she said that she would rather die than be cut again. After nine 
months she gave birth to a child. From that time on, the people did 
not cut any more women.’ 

Raven now ordained that people should die and be born. One 
generation would die off and be followed by another, and so there 
would always be people. Had he said people would only be born, and 
not die, then people would always live, and now there would be very 
many people on the earth. Had none died and none been born, 
then there would always have been just the original people in the 
world. 

Raven now divided the people into exogamic phratries. He put 
half the people on his right side, and half on his left. The former he 
called Katce’de; and the latter, Taxtlowe’de He said that the 
right-hand people, or Ravens, should always marry the left-hand 
people, or Wolves. It would not be well to marry otherwise. After 
this the people had the two phratries of Raven and Wolf. 

1 See RBAE 31 : 569, No. 41 (Bellabella, Bellacoola, Chilcotin, Comox, Haida, Kwaki- 
utl, Newettee, Nootka, Rivers Inlet). 

2 See RBAE 31: 609, No. 70 (Chilcotin, Lillooet, Shuswap, Thompson); see also Teit, 
MAFLS 11 : 4 (Thompson). 

3 Katce’de is the name of the Raven phratry among the Tahltan. It is said by some 
to be derived from the name of a place in the Tlingit country called Katc, meaning “‘cedar- 
bark;"’ and by others, from the Tlingit ka, signifying ‘‘man"’ or “‘ people.” Tdaxtlowe’de 


is the name of the Wolf phratry of the Tahltan, and is said to be derived from a Tlingit 
word meaning “back sand”’ or ‘sandy place back in the interior."" — J. A. Terr. 
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(9) RAVEN AND GrizzLy-BEAR.!'— Now Raven came to the house 
of Grizzly-Bear, who was a strong, fierce man, and fought and ate 
people. When people saw him, they always ran away. Raven said, 
“Halloo, brother-in-law! what are you doing?’’ and Grizzly answered, 
“Tam fishing.”” Raven said that he would help him; so he staid with 
him, and helped him catch salmon, dig roots, and so on. Presently 
he stopped the salmon from coming up the creek, and Grizzly became 
very hungry. One day Raven heated stones in the fire until they were 
red-hot, and then pretended to eat them. He took hold of them with 
two sticks, and passed them down in front of his body so that Grizzly 
could not see. The Bear thought it very funny that he should eat 
hot rocks. Raven said, “I am hungry, and these rocks are very 
sweet.”’ At last the Bear thought he would try them. Raven heated 
a large stone red-hot, and told Bear to open his mouth. He told him, 
“You must swallow the stone at once, for, if you hold it in your 
mouth, it is not sweet. When it goes down your throat, you will 
taste it very sweet.’’ He then threw the rock down the grizzly’s 
throat and ran away. Grizzly became very angry, and fought and 
attacked everything he saw. At last he died, the rock having burned 
his stomach. This is why there are stripes on the inside of the stomachs 
of grizzly bears. Having overcome and killed the Bear, the latter had 
now lost his power; so he transformed him to the bear we know as the 
grizzly at the present day. He said, ‘Henceforth grizzly bears shall 
not be so powerful, nor so fierce, nor will they fight and kill people so 
much.” 


(10) RAVEN PAINTS THE Brrps.2— Now Raven called all the birds 
to a great feast. He painted each one a different way, — the hawks, 
the owls, the eagles, the jays, and all birds, great and small. He 
painted Robin red on the breast. He painted Bluejay blue, and 
tied up his hair in a knot on his head. He tied up Ruffed-Grouse’s 
hair in a knot. He painted Bald-Headed Eagle white on the head, 
neck, and back, and the rest of his body black. And thus he painted 
all the birds in different ways. He told the birds, ‘I called you to a 
feast. Now I will cut up the bear and feast you.”” Now he changed 
his mind about feasting them, and instead he worked himself up into a 
passion and wanted to fight them. They became afraid, and all ran 
away. So they have kept the colors in which he painted them until 
the present day. Those who had their hair tied up now have crests on 
their heads. 


(a) RAVEN PAINTS HIS MEN FOR WAR. — Raven wanted to go to 


1 See RBAE 31: 680; BBAE 59: 288, note 5 (Haida, Newettee, Nootka, Tlingit, 
Tsimshian; remote analogues in Alsea, Hidatsa, Kutenai). 

2 See RBAE 31 : 664 (Bellacoola, Chippewayan, Comox, Fraser Delta, Haida, Kath- 
lamet, Newettee, Quinault, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 
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war against Grizzly-Bear, and called all the young men together. 
All the birds came, and the smaller mammals. He dressed them and 
painted them for war. He armed them for battle. He painted some 
black, and put white and blue and yellow stripes and spots on others. 
He painted the head of the mallard-duck green, and the head of the 
loon as we see it to-day. He put a large necklace of dentalia on the 
loon,! and smaller necklaces on some of the other birds. He tied 
up the hair of the bluejay and willow-grouse. He armed some of the 
birds with spears. These birds have long bills at the present day. 
The chipmunk he painted with stripes down the back, and he looked 
very handsome. Loon was to be war-chief, and Raven gave him a 
big spear to carry. This is why he has a big beak at the present day. 
Later he was changed, and Robin was made chief. Raven painted 
him all red in front. 

When all were ready, Raven said he would feast them. He cooked 
a great deal of meat, and then ate it all himself. The birds were 
angry at this breach of faith, and Robin began to growl at Raven. 
Then the others began to growl. Raven became angry, and took up 
a stick and threatened them with it. They all then ran away, and 
hid in different places. The ducks went to the lakes, the grouse to 
the woods; some went to the mountains, and some to the rivers. 
Thus they were scattered. Before this the birds had all been together. 
Raven said, ‘‘It would not be well for all kinds of birds to be in one 
place. It will be better for people if the birds are scattered. Hence- 
forth the birds shall be scattered throughout the country, and each 
kind shall live in a different locality.”” This is why birds are scattered 
over the country now, some kinds in the mountains, other kinds in the 
woods, and others in the marshes and on the lakes and streams. 
This is also the reason why the birds are marked and colored as they are 
at the present day. 


(11) THE TREE EATS THE BEAR.2— When the birds had all left, 
Raven turned to the trees and the roots of upturned trees, and offered 
them a present of the bear. He said, “I will feast you with the bear- 
meat the birds would not eat.’’ The trees and roots became angry, 
because they knew Raven was fooling them. Then a tree fell across 
the bear, covering it up, and nearly hitting Raven. Now Raven 
said, ‘‘I have done wrong. I should not have done this. I should 
not fool people. People must not fool or joke to the trees or rocks, or 
game, or anything in nature, for these things will seek revenge.’ This 
is why Indians are careful not to offend anything. If they make 
fun of a tree, they may get hurt by a tree; if they mock or fool 

1 For the white collar of the loon having been a dentalium-shell necklace, see Chilcotin 


(JE 2: 35-36), Shuswap (JE 2 : 668); also known to the Carrier, Lillooet, and Thompson. 
? See RBAE 31 : 675 (b) (Bellabella, Haida, Nass, Tsimshian). 
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with the water, they may be drowned; if they laugh at the snow, 
a snow-slide may kill them. 


(12) RAVEN KILLS PitcH-MAn.! — Now Raven came to the house 
of Pitch-Man, who was the only person who knew how to catch 
halibut. He owned a halibut-hook, which he kept hidden. The 
people did not know how to make halibut-hooks. Raven said to the 
man, “I will help you with any work you have to do.”’ He agreed, 
and Raven did a great deal of work for him. Raven noticed that he 
always went to a cool shady place when the sun rose or when it was 
warm weather. He slept in the shade all day, and in the cool of the 
evening he went fishing. He always returned from fishing before 
sunrise. One day Raven said to him, “I will help you fish.” They 
went to sea, and Raven steered the canoe. Pitch-Man fished, and 
always kept his hook in such a position that Raven could not see it. 
They fished all night. When daylight came, the man wanted to go 
home; but Raven refused, saying that they had not caught enough 
halibut. Shortly before sunrise he told Raven that they must go 
home, and he looked anxiously in the direction where the sun would 
rise. Raven said, ‘We will go soon, we will catch just a few more 
fish.’”” They continued fishing. Presently the man became sleepy, 
and was hardly able to talk. At last he fell sound asleep. The sun 
rose, the wind quieted down, and it became very hot. Then Raven 
saw that the man had melted. Raven went home, took the melted 
pitch, and threw it to the trees, saying, “Henceforth pitch will be found 
in the wood of trees.’’ Now he examined Pitch-Man’s hook, showed 
it to the people, and they copied it. After this people had halibut- 
hooks and could catch halibut. 


(13) RAVEN AND HIs SISTER.2— After this Raven met a woman 
who was his sister, et lusit cum ea, quam ob rem sunt hodie Corvi 
qui cum sororibus suis ludant (viz., girls of the same phratry). 


(14) RAVEN TRIES TO MARRY A PRINcEss.* — Raven continued his 
journey south along the seashore, and came to a river where the 
Mink people lived. These people were very wealthy, and their 
women were very pretty. Raven wanted to marry the daughter of a 
wealthy man or chief among them. He made a very large canoe, 
and got the birds to man it and act as his servants. He sat down in 
the middle of the canoe with a large hat on. He wanted the people 
to believe that he was an important man. He sent one of the birds 
to ask the wealthy chief for his daughter. He told the bird, “Say 

1 See RBAE 31: 683 (Comox, Haida, Kwakiutl, Newettee, Rivers Inlet, Nass, Tlingit, 
Tsimshian). 

2 See RBAE 31 : 576, No. 146 (Haida). 

* See RBAE 31: 578, No. 176 (Tlingit; see Swanton, BBAE 39: 108). 
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that you are my son; and if he asks my name, tell him ‘Skin-Bag.’”’ 
The chief asked the bird what was the name of his father; and he 
answered, ‘“‘Skin-Bag.’’ The chief said, ‘‘There is no nobleman of 
that name known to us. Tell your father that my daughter cannot 
marry a man of low rank.’’ He asked his daughter if she liked her 


suitor; and she answered, “No. 

Raven went away, and in a short time returned again in a larger 
canoe manned by many birds, who pretended they were his slaves. 
He also had much property in the canoe which he had made, to be 
given to the chief as presents for his daughter. Raven tried again; 
but the chief said, ‘‘My daughter can marry a nobleman of rank only. 
Your master cannot tell his rank, and not even his parentage. I do 
not want his presents, or canoe, or slaves, because he is of low rank 
and unknown parentage.” The girl also said that she did not like 
him. Raven was persistent, however, and continued to return and 
ask for the girl. At last the people became tired of him, and drove 
him away. Raven did not know who his father was, or how he 
came into the world, perhaps because he left his home when he was so 


young. 


(15) RAVEN IN THE COUNTRY OF THE TAHLTAN. — Now Raven 
turned back from the Mink people, and travelled north again. Now 
he showed the people the best places to fish, and made some fishing-places 
better for fishing. He built a house of timber like those the Tlingit use, 
and told the people to construct similar houses to live in. Before 
this they had used shelters and camps of various kinds, and some people 
had no houses at all. He established villages in the most suitable places 
for the obtaining of food and for shelter. 

He tried to make a good place for the Katce’de people at Kake,' 
to be their headquarters. He wanted to make for them a country 
without much rain, similar to the interior; but he did not succeed. 
He then said, “I will take these people back to their home in the 
interior.’ He told them to go up the Stikine River and wait for 
him; and when he reached them, he would make for them a good 
dwelling-place. After a while he came up the Stikine River, and 
made a house or camp for himself on the south side of the river, just 
opposite the mouth of Tahltan River. The remains of Raven's house 
may be seen there now asa cave in the clif.2 It was changed into stone. 
i.e put up his large robe as a wind-break for his camp-fire, so that the 
smoke would ascend right; and this wind-break may now be seen in the 

1 These people are said to have been Athapascan (Tahltan), who migrated to the 
coast and settled at Kake. Later most of them migrated back again, and to-day their 
descendants form a large part of the Tahltan tribe. (Compare Tahltan Indians, 


pp. 16, 17.) 
‘Swanton, BBAE 39: 118 (Tlingit). 
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form of a long cliff! on the opposite or north bank of the river, west 
of the mouth of the Tahltan. Raven tried to make a large, fine, 
level place opposite his house on the north side of the river, just 
east of the mouth of the Tahltan, and attempted to build a bridge 
across the Stikine from this level tract to his house. The bridge always 
fell down or broke, and all that remains of it now is a rocky point extending 
out into the river. He tore up and destroyed all his work. The level 
place he had made with considerable labor he also tore up. This place is 
now all rough and cracked, and is known to the whites as the ‘Lava 
Beds.”’ Raven was angry and disappointed. He told the Katce’de, 
“T am tired, for I have travelled and worked too much. I am not 
able to do any good work. I cannot make good houses and village 
sites for you, as I have done for the Tlingit.” He made a brush- 
house, and said to them, ‘‘ You will live in this kind of house even when 
it is cold weather. Camp where there is plenty of dry wood, so that 
you can have good fires. There will always be plenty of dry wood 
in this country for you to use.” This is why the interior Indians 
(Tahltan and others) use brush-lodges, and camp in a different spot 
every winter, according to the supply of fire-wood to be obtained. 
Much fire-wood is required to keep warm in brush-houses during cold 
weather. Raven said that the country around the mouth of Tahltan 
River would be the headquarters of the Tahltan tribe (or of the Raven or 
Katce'de clan).2 To the west of the mouth of the Tahltan, near the trail, 
may be seen Raven's tracks, and also the place where he urinated, both 
transformed into stone. 


(16) RAVEN AND Kanvu’cu.?— Now Raven returned to the coast 
the same way he had come, and took up his abode near Wrangell. 
He lived for a time there. He thought, ‘‘My work is finished, and I 
have managed to arrange everything better for the people.”” He went 
in his canoe out to sea, and there met Kanu’gu. He took hold of 
Kanu’gu’s canoe and conversed with him. Raven said to him, 
“You are a very old man. How old are you?” Kanu’gu said that 
he did not know. Raven said, ‘‘Well, I am very old too. Do you 
remember very long ago, when all the rocks were rotten?’”’ Kanu’gu 
said, ‘‘ Well, you must be older than I am, for I do not remember that.” 

Kanu’gu then put on his hat, and a dense fog came on. Raven 
tried to reach the shore, but paddled around in circles. He then 
called out to Kanu’gu, ‘“ Brother-in-law, you are older than I am.” 
Kanu’gu was following him in the fog, but Raven did not know it. 
Kanu’gu took off his hat; and the fog lifted, and the weather became 

1 See RBAE 31: 575, No. 107 (Haida). 

? There is a Katce’de or Raven phratry, and also a Raven clan, among the Tahltan. 


It is not clear whether the phratry or clan is meant here, but probably only the clan. 
3 See RBAE 31 : 666 (Comox, Haida, Nass, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 
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clear again. Kanu’gu said to Raven, “‘You have fooled people so 
much, that I thought I would fool you by making fog.” Raven said, 
“T have fooled people, but always so that good should come. I have 
made things easier and better for the people. I stole water from you, 
but for the benefit of the people.’’ Kanu’gu said, “Yes, what you 
have done has been of benefit to the people. It is good that you did 
these things. You obtained light, and this has been good for me as 
well as for others.”” Now Kanu’gu and Raven separated. The latter 
is said to have gone out to sea, and is said to live on a rock or island 
somewhere far away out in the ocean to the west. Kanu’gu is said 
to live in the same place. 


(17) RAVEN AND THE Harpa.— Raven spent much time on the 
coast, instructing and teaching arts to the people there. The coast 
tribes were particularly his people and children. Therefore the 
Coast Indians have greater knowledge in many ways, and are better 
provided, than the Tahltan and other interior Indians. They have 
better houses, have boxes, and better tools, than the interior people. 
Raven had finished his work on the coast before he came to the in- 
terior. He was tired then, after his years of constant labor, and 
could not do much in the interior. However, he instructed the in- 
terior people sufficiently, so that they could get along. This is the 
reason why the coast country and interior countries are different now, 
also why the people are different. Their manners, customs, and 
beliefs are partly the same as on the coast, and partly different. This 
is because Raven was unable to do things well there. 

Of all countries, Raven spent the longest time in the Haida country. 
He took great pains in teaching the people there. Therefore the 
Haida are more skillful than any other tribe. They can make all 
kinds of things even better than the Tlingit and Tsimshian. This is 
why the Haida are superior to all tribes in canoe-building, house- 
building, making of totem-poles, and carving. 


(18) RAVEN INSTITUTES THE KUWEGA’N CEREMONIES.! — Once 
the animals were in two groups, living in different places.2 The 
Moose, Caribou, Deer, and others, numbering very many people, 
lived together; and the Goat, Sheep, Bear, and others formed the 
other group. The latter group of people made war on the former, 
and, surprising them, killed them all excepting Weasel (or Ermine), 
whom they spared. She was a very light-skinned woman, and they 

1 Kuwega’n is the Tlingit word meaning “‘deer."’ The custom here referred to has 
been described by Swanton (RBAE 26 : 451), and is referred to in Swanton, BBAE 39: 
128. It is also referred to in the peace procedure between Tlingit and Tsimshian described 
by Boas (RBAE 31 : 378). The custom is also practised by the Tahltan. 

? For stories in which the animals are in two groups and make peace with each other, 
see Lillooet (Teit, JAFL 25 : 358-360), Shuswap (Teit, JE 2: 658, 659).—J. A. TEIT. 
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made a slave of her. After they had brought her to their country, 
they treated her very badly and abused her. At last they took her 
to an islet in the sea, which was always covered over at high tide, and 
left her there. When she was nearly drowned, Raven came in a canoe 
and took her off. She became his wife, and told him of the fate of 
her kindred. He determined to go to her country and see for himself, 

When they reached there, he saw the bodies of the slaughtered 
people still lying intact. He asked his wife to point out the bodies of 
those who had been slaves. She did as directed, and he separated 
them. He skinned all the slaves, and wrapped their skins around 
the paddles of his canoe. The corpses of the other people he arranged 
in a row along the shore. Now he went in his canoe with the woman, 
and took the steering-place. He told her to put her paddle in the 
water; and when he cried “ Kuk!’’! she was to lift it up out of the 
water at once. ‘‘Then,” he said, “‘all the corpses will come to life, 
and will stand up.” In no case was she to bear down on her paddle; 
for, if she did this, the people would be killed more dead than they 
were now. His wife did as directed; and when he called the word, 
she lifted up her paddle, and all the corpses arose. The people were 
glad, and said, ‘“You made us alive. You shall be our chief. We 
will give you presents and slaves. You may keep our daughter the 
Weasel, whom you have, and we will give you others for your wives 
if you wish.” Raven said that he did not care for more than one wife. 

The people all went aboard their canoes to go and take revenge on 
the enemy. Raven and his wife went ahead of them in their small 
canoe, which was very strangely and prettily carved and ornamented 
on the prow. The people of the enemy village saw a great fleet of 
canoes coming, and thought it must be a war-party or some great 
party of strangers coming to visit them. They all gathered on the 
shore and watched the ornamented canoe, which was in the lead. 
Raven told his wife to hold her paddle in the water, and, when he 
called ‘‘Kuk!” to push it down. She did this, and immediately all 
the people fell down dead where they stood. Raven was sorry, and 
said, ‘“‘It is not good that I should make all the people die in this 
way. If people keep on killing one another, soon there will be no 
people left.’”” The Deer people said, ‘‘What you have done is right. 
If they become alive, they will attack us again, for there are many 
bad people among them.”” Raven called one of the dead men, made 
him stand up alive, and asked him to point out the bodies of those 
people who were good. Raven then called all of the latter to life, 
and left the others dead. 

Now he told the two groups of people to make friends. They 
talked a long time, and tried to agree. At last the chief of the Deer 


1 Said to be a Tlingit word or exclamation. 
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people proposed that his side give a certain number of warriors to the 
other side as hostages, and the other side give to them the same 
number for hostages. ‘‘Then we will feast each other’s hostages and 
dance, wearing eagle-feathers.' Afterwards we will exchange the 
hostages again, thus making kuwega’n and peace.’’ Raven said this 
would be a good plan, so they exchanged men. Moose, Caribou, and 
Deer, on the one side, were willing to dance; and Deer made the 
best kuwega’n. The men of the other side were not so willing to 
dance, especially Sheep and Goat, who refused to use the eagle- 
feathers emblematic of peace. Raven then became angry, and, taking 
four eagle tail-feathers, he stuck two of them in the head of Goat, 
and two.in the head of Sheep. They became horns. He said to them, 
“Now you will always wear feathers. Other people will be able to 
take off their feathers (i.e., antlers) when night (i.e., winter) comes, 
and put on new ones in the daytime (i.e., summer), and thus always 
have clean feathers;? but you will always wear yours, and the, will 
get old and dirty.” All the people now danced and made peace. 
For eight days they danced. 

Thus was the Kuwega’n ceremony instituted. Raven told all the 
people, ‘Thus will you make peace after fighting. 1 have done much 
for you, and have often nearly lost my life trying to benefit you. 
I obtained for your use light, fire, water, and other things. It is not 
good if you fight all the time and kill one another.” 


(19) RAVEN MAKES THE WOLF WoMEN GOOD-LOOKING. — Raven 
made figures of men and women, an equal number of each. He 
divided them by sexes. Then he divided them in groups. There 
were four groups, — Raven men, Raven women, Wolf men, and 
Wolf women. Now he said, “‘ Raven men will mate with Wolf women, 
and Wolf men will mate with Raven women.” A woman of the 
Wolf phratry happened to be outside the house at the time, and, 
hearing Raven talking, she listened to what he said. Raven said, 
“T have made the Raven women the best-looking. They are really 
very good-looking.’”’” Raven had to go outside. The woman at once 
ran inside, and changed the group of Wolf-women figures to where 
the Raven-women figures had been. 

When Raven returned, he pronounced his decree on the groups, 
saying, ‘‘I have already established the relationship of the sexes and 
of the phratries. Now I decree that people shall take after the 
characteristics of these figures I have made. Having made the women 
of one side better-looking than those of the other side, henceforth they 

1 The tail-feathers of eagles which have mottled plumage and are slow of flight are the 
kind used in the Kuwegan ceremony as emblematic of peace. — J. A. TEIT. 


? With reference to the shedding of the antlers of moose, caribou, and deer. — J. A. 
TEIT. 
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will be better-looking.’’ The Wolf figures, having been changed to the 
Raven side, they were thus made the best-looking. Raven did not find 
out his mistake until after he had uttered his decree; and thus the 
Wolf women were made good-looking, whereas it was his intention 
that the Raven women should be the best-looking. This is why 
women of the Wolf phratry are so good-looking at the present day. 


(20) RAVEN CONSIDERS HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE PEOPLE. — Raven 
thought very hard, and tried many ways of making conditions such 
that people would always have plenty to eat without needing to 
work. He failed, however, to devise any method by which this could 
be effected. Had he succeeded, things would have been easy for 
people in the world to-day; but, because he failed, people have to 
work hard to obtain their food. Sometimes, even when working hard, 
they manage to live merely from hand to mouth, and some of them 
at times have no food at all. Even Raven himself did not always 
have food, and therefore people sometimes starve at the present day.' 


(21) THE ORIGIN OF BIRTH AND DEatH.?— Once the Tree and the 
Rock were pregnant and were about to give birth. The Tree woman 
held on to a stick or bar, as Indian women do, while the Rock woman 
used nothing to hold on to. Her child, when half born, turned into a 
rock and died. Raven came along shortly afterwards, and found the 
women. He said, “I am very sorry. I have come too late. Had I 
been here, this would not have happened. Now people must die, 
because Tree gave birth, and Rock did not.’”’ If Rock had given 
birth, and Tree had not, people would never die. People would then 
have been like rocks, and lasted forever. As it is now, people are like 
trees. Some will live to be very old, and decay and die, as some trees 
do; while others, when only partly grown, will die like young trees 
that die without decay and fall down. Thus death comes to people 
at all ages, just as among trees, and none lives very long. 


(22) RAVEN CURTAILS THE Powers OF GAME.’ — The game-mother 4 


1 See p. 221. 

* See also Emmons, Tahltan Indians, p. 119: ‘“‘ Then Raven told the little birds that 
he was going to make man, but they did not believe him; and as he asked each one, ‘Have 
you young inside?’ they all answered ‘No.’ Then he turned to the rocks and the trees, 
and asked them the same question, and they both answered affirmatively; whereupon 
he told them the young first born would be man, and they each told him that at the break 
of day a child would be born. And so in the morning the tree first gave birth, and the 
offspring became man: therefore as the tree springs from the seed, lives, and dies, so 
human life is but for a season. Following the birth of the tree, the rock brought forth 
its offspring, which was of stone, and which was rejected by Raven as having everlasting 
life." See RBAE 31: 663 (Haida, Nass, Tlingit, Tsimshian; also Rivers Inlet). 

3 See BBAE 59: 302 (Blackfoot, Caddo, Cheyenne, Kutenai, Menominee, Pawnee, 
Shuswap, Thompson). 

4 The Tahltan believe in a woman who is mother and controller of all the game-animals. 
See ‘‘Atsentm4, or the Meat-Mother,” No. 9, p. 230. — J. A. TEIT. 
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called all the animals home to see how fast they could run. She 
made them run very fast. Caribou ran fastest of all, and said to his 
mother, “‘I can beat them all;” and she answered, ‘‘Good!” He 
ran so fast, that nothing could get near him. All the game ran so 
fast, that people could not get them. Many people were starving. 
Raven said, “‘Too many people are starving. I must try to curtail 
the powers of the game, so that people may be able to obtain food. 
I will kill the game with my glance.’’ The game-mother had called all 
her children home, and no animals could be seen anywhere by the 
people. 

Raven travelled to the house of Game-Mother, which was very 
distant. Covering up his head, he entered the house and sat down. 
He said. to Game-Mother, “‘The people have plenty of game where I 
come from. You have not done a wise thing. Calling your children 
home is no revenge on us, nor does it harm us, for the people are 
getting all the game they require.”’ She answered, ‘It cannot be as 
you say. I have all my children here, so the people cannot be well 
off for game.’’ Raven said, ‘‘No, all the game cannot be here,’ and 
they disputed over this. Game-Mother called all the game into her 
presence to prove that they were all there. Raven said, “It is no 
use for you to call them here. I cannot see them.” Raven now said 
to her, ‘‘We kill game simply by looking at it. No matter how fast 
game runs, we can kill them.’”” Game-Mother would not believe this, 
so Raven opened his eyes and looked at the game, who were im- 
mediately shot by his glance.! 

The animals saw no bow and arrows in Raven’s hands, and did not 
know that they were shot. They all became sick. He said to them, 
“Now, run!” but they could not move. He said to Caribou, ‘‘ Hold 
up your foot!’’ He looked at it, and said, ‘‘Oh, your lower leg is 
nothing but bone, that is why you can run so fast.”” He took some of 
the flesh from his upper leg and put it on the lower. “Now,” he said, 
“run!” Caribou ran. Raven said, ‘“‘That is all right. Men will 
be able to run you down sometimes.” This is why there is a little 
meat now in front of the lower legs of caribou, below the knee. Next hé 
examined the Bear, and said, ‘‘Oh, your legs are too long! No wonder 
you can run!” He broke Bear’s leg in halves, and said, ‘‘ Now your 
legs are short, and people will be able to catch you sometimes.” 
This is why the legs of bears are short and crooked at the present day. 
Thus he changed all the game-animals, so that the people should be 
able to hunt them and get them. 

Now he addressed them, saying, ‘‘ Your mother will still have the 
power of calling you home,” but that is all. None of you will be able 

1 Some say, “‘ The same as if arrows shot out of his eyes.” 


2? She has the power of making game scarce in certain places. When this happens, 
the Indians believe that some one has not treated the animals respectfully or has failed 


VOL. 32.—NO. 124.—15. 
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to run as before. When you see a hunter coming, run a little, then 
slack up and look back, also stop sometimes. If you run hard, I shall 
kill you.” All the game-animals were afraid of Raven’s threat, and 
promised to do as he had decreed. This is why game is easy to 
hunt now. Then Raven said, “I have used my glance for killing 
things. I think this is bad. If people have this power, they will 
not be able to look at one another. Henceforth people shall not have 
this power.” } 


(23) RAVEN STEALS FIRE.?— Only the Rock people had fire, and 
they guarded it jealously. Raven decided that all people should have 
fire, and he went to see the Rock people. The latter recognized him 
at once, and, knowing he was a transformer and fooler of people, 
they drove him away. To make themselves more secure from Raven, 
they made a wide stretch of water all around their house. Raven 
knew he had no chance to enter the Rock people’s house or to approach 
without being seen: therefore he negotiated with the birds to steal 
the fire for him. 

He tried all the water-birds, but none of them would pay any atten- 
tion to him. Nowhe set a snare and caught Tu’tcasada’ (a variety of 
bird with a long beak, possibly the pelican). He opened his mouth, 
and told him that he would split his face, kill him, and keep him there 
until his body was cold, if he would not promise to steal the fire for 
him. Tu’tcasada’, like many other birds, was considered harmless 
by the Rock people, and was allowed to enter their house and warm 
himself by the fire in cold weather. Raven said to him, ‘“‘Can you 
really obtain fire if you wish?” and he answered, “Yes, I can.” Raven 
pretended to doubt his word, and asked him several times. At last 
the bird became angry, and said, ‘‘I will show you that I am able to 
obtain fire.” Tu’tcasada’ went across to the Rock people’s house, 
and wasallowed to enter as usual. When the people were not looking, 
he picked up a piece of fire in his beak and ran out with it. The people 
chased him, but could not cross the water quickly enough. Tu’tca- 
sada’ flew across rapidly, and gave the fire to Raven, who thereupon 
threw it into the woods, saying, ‘Henceforth fire shall be in trees and 
wood, and all the people will have a chance to use it.” 
to make full use of them as food, and that therefore their mother has called them home 
for a time or for good, as a warning or punishment to the Indians. In similar circum- 
stances and for like reasons the interior Salish say that game-animals have gone home or 
back to their own world under ground, whence they first came. — J. A. TEIT. 

1 Some add, “‘except to a very limited extent.”’ See incidents of killing by a glance in 
JAFL 9: 258 (Ts’ets’a’ut); MAFLS 6: 45 (Thompson); JE 2: 650, 651 (Shuswap); see 
also JAFL 30 : 464 (Kaska); and the Tahltan story of Tse’dextsi, or the girl who married 
the dog-man (No. 53), to be published later. 

2 See RBAE 31: 660 (Bellabella, Bellacoola, Comox, Haida, Kwakiutl, Nass, Newettee, 
Nootka, Rivers Inlet, Tlingit, Tsimshian; see also Carrier, Chilcotin, Kwakiutl, Lillooet, 
Nanaimo, Squamish, Stskélis); Kaska (Teit JAFL 30: 443). 
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This is why fire can now be made with wood, and also why fire can be 
made with rocks (by striking), because the Rock people first owned 
fire, and fire itself was originally rock. This is also the reason why 
Tu'tcasada"’s beak is shorter now, for it was burned while he was 
carrying the fire to Raven. Formerly its beak was very long. 


(24) RAVEN BALLASTS THE EARTH. — After the great Flood, people 
were afraid that the earth might tip again, and cause another flood.! 
The earth was very light in those days, and rolled up and down, 
displacing the ocean. Water would thus rush to one place and stay 
for a while. Then the earth would tip, and the water would rush 
back again. This is said to have happened several times; and some 
people say that the great Flood that destroyed people came about in 
this way. Therefore, to make the earth secure and steady, Raven 
put a large piece of ice on the earth to weigh it down and prevent it 
from tipping.? Since then the earth has not tipped, and has been 
steady. 


(25) RAVEN MAKES Lakes.’ — At one time there were no lakes. 
There were creeks and rivers, but no lakes. Raven wanted to make 
lakes and put fish in them. He made a depression in the ground for 
the water to collect in, and a lake began to form. He put fish in the 
new lake. After a time he returned to see if the depression had filled 
up, and how large the lake had grown to be. When he came to the 
place, he found the water all gone and the fish all dead, and in the 
depression lay a very large man with a great distended belly. He 
saw the Snipe there running about, and asked him who the man 
was and what he was doing there. Snipe told him, ‘He lies there 
nearly all the time. He is gorged with water, and very seldom gets 
up.” Raven then knew that the man had drunk the lake. He took 
away Snipe’s short bill, and gave him a long, sharp one. He told 
him, “‘You must help me. I will pay you. When the man sleeps, 
you must push your bill through his belly.’’ He did as told. The 
water ran out until the man was empty and the lake full. Fish were 
than able to live in the lake again. 

Raven told Snipe, ‘‘Henceforth you will watch the lake. If the 
water goes down a little, you must run along the shores and keep them 
damp, then the lake will keep full.” This is why the snipe now has a 
long beak, and why snipes run about on the shores of lakes. Raven 
took water from the lake, and, filling his mouth, blew it out over the 

1 Compare ‘‘ The Great Flood,”’ p. 232. 

2 This ice is said to be in the far north, according to some, and to be great glaciers in 
high mountains, according to others. 

3 See BBAE 509 : 304, notes 2 and 3 (Kaska, Kutenai; also Chilula, Huron, Luisefio, 


Micmac); also Tahltan, p. 23; Lillooet (JAFL 25 : 333, 334); Thompson (JE 8 : 254). — 
J. A. Terr. 
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This is why lakes 





country here and there, thus forming many lakes. 
and fish may be found all over the country now. 


(26) RAVEN MAKES Mup. — It was fine weather; and Raven was 
travelling, sometimes in his canoe, sometimes walking. The weather 
made him drowsy, and he lay down to have a nap. He dreamed that 
a woman was sleeping with him. When he awoke, he saw nobody. 
Then he noticed his own reflection in the water, and thought it was 
the woman.' He said to it, ‘‘Come on, come here!”’ but it did not 
move. He moved towards it, and then it seemed to approach. He 
went into the water and met it. He seized it, and felt in the water 
right to the bottom, but could feel no woman. When he left the 
water, he saw it again. He did the same a second time. At last he 
thought the mud at the bottom must be she. He went in a third 
time, felt about at the bottom, and brought up mud. He tried to 
form a woman out of this mud; but, happening to look at the water, 
he saw the reflection, just as before. He thought this mud could not 
be she, for he had brought it up, and still the woman appeared to be 
there in the water. He became angry, and threw the mud at the 
reflection, saying, ‘Henceforth you shall be mud.”’ Then he got in 
his canoe and paddled away in a dissatisfied and angry mood. 

This is why mud is soft, and people sink in it. Had Raven finished 
the working of the mud into something, or made it hard, it would be 
different now. This ts also the reason that some women are good- 
looking; and why, because of their looks, men are attracted to them, but 
the same women are soft and useless. The Indians say, ‘‘They are just 
like mud.” 

(27) RAVEN CREATES BEAR. — Once Raven called all the animals 
together, and asked them which would be Bear. Tree-Squirrel said, 
‘“‘Let me be Bear!” Raven answered, ‘“‘No, you will not do to be 
Bear. You would not make a good bear.’’ Because Raven refused 
his request, Squirrel began to cry, and this is why squirrels cry as they 
do at the present day. A man who could conceal himself well in the 
winter-time was chosen to be Bear. 


(28) RAVEN AND BEAR-MAN.?— Raven went to the house of Bear- 
Man, who was wealthy. Bear invited him in, saying, “‘I do not have 
a very fine house, or much clothes and goods, but I have plenty of 
food, and will give you something to eat.’’ He placed all kinds of 
food in great plenty before Raven, who ate and ate, until at last he 
was quite full. When leaving, Raven invited Bear to visit him, and 
two days afterwards he went. Raven had just finished building a 

1 See BBAE 59: 306 (Assiniboin, Bellacoola, Blackfoot, Caddo, Chilcotin, Comox, 
Haida, Kaska, Kwakiut]l, Nootka, Ojibwa, Osage, Quinault, Shuswap, Thompson, 
Tsimshian; also references from other continents). 

2 See BBAE 59 : 294 and RBAE 31 : 694 for list of parallels. 
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25 large, fine, new house; but he had no food, and the house was quite 
empty. Bear, who was well dressed and wore a big hat, sat down 
outside. Raven invited himin. Bear saw it was indeed a fine house, 
but he saw no food or anything inside. Raven called Willow-Grouse 
to bring a dish and put it down before the fire, but Bear saw no person 
and no dish.! 

Raven then got up in front of the fire and held his hands out, as if 
to let grease drip into a dish; but, instead of grease coming, he burned 
his hands. For this reason there are no feathers on Raven's feet now, 
and they look as if they had been scorched. Bear said, ‘There is no 
necessity to do that. I do not like to see you burn your hands. You 
had better stop. If you have no food to give me, I will return home 
and eat.’"’ Since that time people sometimes have had no food in their 
homes, because Raven had none in his when Bear visited him. 
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(29) RAVEN AND E’pist4 or Bic-Toap.? — Toad monsters of gi- 
gantic size lived at one time in the country. They lived partly under 
. water, and partly under ground. Their breath came out through holes 

and cracks in the mountains. They lay concealed, having their bodies 
covered with water, mud, or earth. When people came alone, they 
opened their huge mouths and swallowed them. They lived by eating 
people and animals. Raven wanted to deprive these monsters of their 
power, because they killed people. 

He went to the abode of one, and sat down beside him. He said, 
“Brother-in-law, my mother told me that my uncle swallowed people, 
but I don’t believe it. I don’t think there is any one that swallows 
people.”” Toad said at once, “It is only I who swallow people.” 
Raven said, ‘That is strange. How do you do it?” Toad said, “I 

Ff will show you. I will swallow you.’’ Raven said, ‘All right!’’ and 
p when Toad opened his mouth, Raven jumped in quickly, before he 
had time to bite. 

Raven killed him by cutting his insides. 'When he was dead, Raven 
wandered around seeking for a place to get out. At last he saw a small 
; hole through which a ray of light was gleaming. It appeared very high 

and far away. He climbed and climbed, the hole appearing to get 
larger as he got closer. At last he saw the sky through it, and finally 
he emerged on the top of a mountain. He had come out through 


<A ee 


F ! Some informants think Raven simply pretended he had Willow-Grouse as a servant, 
and a dish for grease, to fool Bear or to show off. Others incline to think he really had 
an invisible helper and an invisible dish, and possibly an invisible fire. Some say Bear 
heard sounds as if some one brought a dish and placed it at the fire. Compare Traditions 
of the Ts’ets’a’ut, No. 8, p. 265, with which there seems to be a slight analogy. — J. A. 
TEIT. 

2 See discussion in RBAE 31: 611, 659, 687, 718, 868; also Kutenai (BBAE 59: 45, 
77, 87; VAEU 23 : 171), Thompson (MAFLS 11 : 17), Pend d’Oreilles (MAFLS 11: 115, 
117), Coeur d’Aléne (MAFLS 11 : 122), Sahaptin (JAFL 21 : 14, MAFLS 11: 148). See 
also Nos. 66, 67, to be published later. 
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Toad’s breathing-hole (or nostril). Raven said, ‘‘Now I have killed 
one of you. All of you have now lost your power of killing people.” 


(30) RAVEN AND Rassit-MAn.! — Kextsa’za? was a rabbit or hare 
man who appeared in the form of a small, tame-looking rabbit. By 
pretending that he could be caught or that he could not run much, 
he lured people off to the ice of a lake (or river). When the people 
got to the middle of the ice, he caused a fierce cold wind to come and 
blow the snow off the surface of the ice, which then became so smooth, 
that the people could not walk, and fell down and froze to death. 

A number of boys went hunting rabbits in the winter-time, and saw 
a small, feeble-looking rabbit, which they chased. The rabbit kept 
just a little ahead of them, and led them to a large sheet of ice. A 
strong, cold wind began to blow, and made the surface so smooth that 
they could not return, and all froze to death. 

The people told Raven of the death of the boys, and that Rabbit 
had killed them. Raven said, “I will go and see him. I can easily 
beat him.”” The people said that they did not think he could beat 
him. Raven wentand met Rabbit. He asked him, ‘‘Can you swim?” 
and Rabbit answered, “‘Yes.’’ Raven said, “I don’t believe it. I can 
swim, but you cannot.”’ Rabbit asked Raven if he could walk on 
ice; and Raven answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ Rabbit then said, ‘‘Let us go on 
the ice!”” Raven said, ‘Oh, no! not yet. You said you could swim. 
We shall try swimming first, that I may believe you, and then you 
will see me walk on the ice.’””, Raven made a narrow strip of water for 
Rabbit to swim in. Rabbit was afraid to swim, and made ready to 
jump it. Raven saw what he was going to do, and, just as he jumped, 
made the water very much wider. Rabbit jumped, and fell into the 
water. He could not swim much, and soon was tired. He was about 
to drown, when Raven said, “‘ Hold up your feet, and I will help you.” 
Rabbit held up his feet, and Raven pulled off his sharp claws; for 
rabbits formerly had sharp claws or spurs on their feet, enabling them 
to run easily on the smoothest ice. Raven now put pads on Rabbit's 
feet, like the soft pads rabbits now have, and said, ‘‘ Henceforth you will 
be able to run on ice just a little, and you will have no power of killing 
people.” 

(31) RAVEN AND Crow.*—Crow was a gossip and a tell-tale. 
He always told people what Raven said, thus forewarning them and 
foiling Raven. The latter determined to punish him. He disguised 
himself, got a large canoe, and sat in the middle of it like a big chief. 

1 See Kaska (JAFL 30: 467). 

2 Kextsa’za or kaxtsa’Eza, the mythological name of Rabbit-Man. The word has 
some connection with the Tahltan word for ‘‘rabbit.” 


* This story is said to be told by the Tlingit, and probably came from them to the 
Tahlitan. — J. A. Terr. See RBAE 31: 678. 
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He was dressed finely, and had many small birds with him, who acted 
as servants and paddlers. They came to Crow’s house, and asked for 
the chief. Crow said that he was the chief there, and invited Raven in. 
He asked the latter what phratry he belonged to; and he answered, 
“Katce’de.’’! Raven then asked Crow the same question; and he 
answered, “I am Kéatce’de also.” Raven then said, “Well, then 
you will feed me well and keep me over night.’’ Soon Raven pulled 
out his tongue to a great length, and, putting a louse on the end of it, 
swallowed the louse, saying, ‘‘That is very sweet.” Crow thought 
this was a strange act, but that he would try to do the same. He 
put out his tongue, but could not get it very far out. It seemed much 
shorter than Raven’s. Raven said, ‘Brother, I will help you.” 
He took hold of Crow’s tongue and pulled it out of his head. He told 
him, ‘‘ Now, talk!’’ Crow talked; but it was in a very small way, 
and no one could understand what he said. Raven said, “Now you 
are only a crow, but I am a raven. You cannot tell on me any 
more.” This is why crows now talk feebly and caw, whereas ravens talk 
loudly and croak. 


(32) RAVEN AND HIS BLANKET.2—Raven met two men* who 
were wearing robes of red-willow bark. He thought the robes looked 
very pretty, and he wondered how he could fool the men so as to obtain 
their blankets. ‘‘Oh!” he said, “I will steal them from them when 
they are asleep.”” Now, with Raven and the ancients, one night was 
the same as one winter, and one day the same as a summer. He 
went at night to steal the robes of the Red-Willow men, but found 
they were awake, and that their robes could not be stolen. They were 
fast to their flesh, in the same way as bark is to trees in the winter- 
time. They slept in the daytime, which was the same as summer, 
when the bark of trees is loose. He peeled off their robes carefully 
while they were sleeping, and ran away with them. 

He came to a lake, where he threw away his own robe. North-Wind 
took it down the lake out of sight. He put on the red-willow bark 
robes; but they were brittle and broke up, and wore out in less than 
aday. The bark of the red willow was very thick in those days; but, 
probably because Raven wore the blankets out, the bark is now thin. 
Now Raven was sorry he had thrown away his own robe. He called 
to South-Wind to blow, knowing he would blow back the robe; but 
there was no answer. Then he dressed himself in pretty clothes, 
and put fine feathers in his hair. He danced and sang, and asked 
South-Wind to come to a feast and see him dance. Soon he saw a 
black cloud advancing, and he knew that the wind was coming. He 

1 This is the name of the Raven phratry of the Tahltan. 

2 See RBAE 31: 722 (Nass, Tsimshian); perhaps also Shuswap (JE 2: 634, 742; 
Boas, Sagen 6) and Thompson (JE 8 : 211, 306, 307; MAFLS 11: 8). 

* It seems, these men were red-willow trees. 
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saw that the wind was bringing the robe. He caught it and hid it. 
The main body of the wind was a little behind. When it arrived, 
Raven said, ‘‘I am too lame to dance, my leg is sore.” 

He made a sweat-house, and asked South-Wind to sweat with 
him. He said, “I have no covering for the sweat-house. Have you 
no blankets?”"! Wind answered, ‘‘ Yes, we brought a blanket with us. 
We will give it to you to use.” South-Wind searched for the robe, 
but could not find it. Wind refused to sweat with Raven, saying it 
was too hot. Raven pretended to be angry, and called the wind 
“‘bad people.’’ Wind answered, ‘‘ You asked us to a feast and dance, 
and now there is nothing.”” Raven said, ‘I am sick, and that is why 
I ask you to sweat with me, but you refuse. You South-Wind people 
are used to heat.’’ South-Wind said, ‘Yes, we South-Wind people 
come from a warm country; but we ourselves are cool, and do not 
like to make ourselves hot. We cannot sweat.”’ Raven said, “ You 
promised me a covering for my sweat-houses, and now you have told 
me a lie.”” South-Wind said, ‘‘Perhaps the robe has gone back to 
our house.”” Raven told him, ‘Well, you had better go back and 
find it.” 

When the South-Wind people had departed, Raven danced and 
called North-Wind to blow strong. North-Wind came, blowing a 
gale, and blew the South-Wind people far away. This is why, when a 
south wind comes up, it blows only a short time before a north wind 
springs up and blows it back. The North-Wind people are stronger 
than the South-Wind people. Had Raven not acted as he did, but 
entertained the South-Wind people, and had he not asked North- 
Wind to blow them away, then in this country we shouid now have mild 
winds nearly all the time, instead of the cold winds we generally have. 


(33) RAVEN LOSES HIS NosE.?— The people had lines set in the sea, 
but they could catch no fish. Their bait and even their hooks and 
lines disappeared. One night some of them watched by sitting in 
their canoes and holding the lines in their hands. One of them felt 
something, jerked his line quickly, and caught Raven in the nose, 
for it was he who had been eating the bait. The people pulled the 
line up into the canoe so quickly, that Raven did not have time to 
disengage his nose; and, as he did not want the people to get him, 
he pulled back and broke off his nose. The people found they had 
caught some one’s nose, but they did not know to whom it belonged. 
They took it to their village and gave it to one of their chiefs, who 
was a wise and wealthy man. Every one went to his house to see it, 
but none recognized it. 

? Compare p. 230; also Thompson (MAFLS 11 : 9); also RBAE 31: 732 and MAFLS 
Iz: 2i. 

2 This story is said to be told by the Tlingit, and probably came from them. See 
RBAE 31: 684 (Haida, Loucheux, Nass, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 
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Raven put on a lump of pitch for a nose, shaped and colored it, 
and then, pulling his hat down over his face, went to the village. He 
entered the first house. The people said, “You are a stranger;” 
and he answered, ‘‘ Yes, I have come from a different place.’ They 
asked from what country and why he had come. He answered, 
“Oh! I have come from a distant country because I heard something.” 
They asked him what he had heard. He said, “I heard you caught 
something.’’ They answered, ‘‘Yes.’”’ He said, “I hear it is a very 
strange thing. I want to see it. I have come a long way to see this 
curious thing.”” They directed him to the next house. Thus he went 
through all the houses, asking and being answered in the same way. 
At last he entered the chief’s house. There were many people there. 
The chief showed him the nose, and asked him if he could recognize it. 
He held it in his hand, and examined it very thoroughly and slowly, 
at the same time making remarks expressive of his wonder at the 
curious object. At a moment when the people’s attention was 
diverted, he flew up with it through the smoke-hole, and, sitting 
down on the high branches of a tree, he put it on. This is why the 
raven’s nose now has a mark as tf it had been broken off. 


(34) RAVEN AND THE GuHosts.! — Once, when Raven was travelling, 
he came to a house, and, looking in, saw no inmates. He noticed a 
fish-spear with a single-pointed harpoon-head of bone. He camped 
near by, and noticed the fish-spear lying in the same place near the 
entrance of the house every morning. It seemed as if it had been 
used during the night. Several times he went and looked at the spear. 
He tried to make one like it; but, each time he attempted to do so, 
he forgot how it was made. At last he thought, “I shall go there at 
dusk and steal it, and then I can copyit.’’ He went into the house, 
which was not lighted in any way, but he could see a little. He saw 
no signs of fire, and no people. He seized the spear-head, and im- 
mediately a stick struck him on the leg. He thought it must have 
fallen on him accidentally from above. He went away with the 
spear-head, and received a hard tap on the leg. He persisted, and 
moved farther away. This time he received such a blow on the leg, 
that he fell down with his leg broken. Then a voice asked, ‘‘Why do 
you steal our spear-head?’”’ Raven answered, “I wanted to copy it. 
I notice that you are fishing; and I cannot fish, for I have no spear- 
head.” He added, ‘‘Where are you?” He felt about, but did not 
feel anything. The ghosts were talking to him, and he was in a house 
of ghosts. 

The voice said, ‘I will help you.”” The ghost then took half the 
lower rib from one side of his body, and gave it to Raven, telling him, 

1 See RBAE 31: 702 (Bellacoola, Chinook, Haida, Nass, Tlingit, Tsimshian; also 
Shuswap, Takelma, Thompson). 
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“‘As soon as you sharpen it, it will change into a spear-head; but 
you must use it only at night. In the daytime it cannot spear fish.” 
Raven went off lame, carrying the bone. This spear-head obtained 
from the ghosts was shown by Raven to the people, who copied it; 
and from this model were spear-heads made like those used by the 
Indians now. This is why ravens have crooked legs and walk lame now. 
Had Big-Raven not been made lame by the ghost, ravens would not 
be lame now. This is also the reason why people and game have a small 
rib on their sides, underneath the others. This is the rib broken off by 
the ghost, and given to Raven to make the spear-head. This is also 
the reason why ghosts sometimes strike people and things at night, and 
also why ghosts are invisible. Had Raven seen them, they would be 
visible to us now. 


(35) RAVEN AND PORCUPINE MAKE THE SEASONS.!— Once Porcu- 
pine and Beaver quarrelled about the seasons. Porcupine wanted 
five winter months. He held up one hand and showed his five fingers. 
He said, ‘‘Let the winter months be the same in number as the fingers 
on my hand.” Beaver said, ‘‘No,’’ and held up his tail, which had 
many cracks or scratches on it. He said, ‘‘Let the winter months be 
the same in number as the scratches on my tail.’’ Now they quarrelled 
and argued. Porcupine got angry and bit off his thumb. Then, 
holding up his hand with the four fingers, he said emphatically, 
‘“‘There must be only four winter months.”” Beaver became a little 
afraid, and gave in. For this reason porcupines have four claws on each 
foot now. 

Since Porcupine won, the winter remained four months in length, 
until later Raven changed it a little. Raven considered what Porcu- 
pine and Beaver had said about the winters, and decided that Porcu- 
pine had done right. He said, “Porcupine was right. If the winters 
were made too long, people could not live. Henceforth the winters 
will be about this length, but they will be variable. I will tell you 
of the gaxEwi’sa? month, when people will meet together and talk. 
At that time of the year people will ask questions (or propound 
riddles), and others will answer. If the riddle is answered correctly, 
then the person who propounded it must answer, ‘ti’xta’ (‘fool-hen’).” 
Raven chose this word because the fool-hen has a shorter beak than 
any other game-bird. “If people guess riddles correctly at this time 
of year, then the winter will be short, and the spring come early.” 

1 See RBAE 31 : 728 (Assiniboin, Fox, Haida, Hare, Ojibwa, Shoshoni, Tlingit, Tsim- 
shian). See also p. 246. 

2 Name of a month in the Tahltan calendar corresponding to about December. The 


name is said to mean “rabbits eat on the top,”’ with reference to the top of the snow, 
as snow always covers the ground to a considerable depth in this month. 
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2. EARTH-MOTHER ! (NETCE’NSTA 2). 


The Earth-Mother lives under the earth, and holds it up. The 
earth is like a crust or blanket spread out flat, and she is like a post 
that holds it up. Sometimes she gets tired and shifts her position; 
or sometimes the earth sags in some place where the weight is on it, 
and then she moves her arm to put it up. Then we have an earth- 
quake. Earth-Mother is becoming older and weaker all the time, 
and by and by she will not be able to hold up the earth any longer. 
Then it will fall into the water which is below the earth, and disappear. 
Once Earth-Mother told the people, ‘‘When you feel an earthquake, 
you must not be alarmed. It is only because I am a little tired, and 
am shifting my position. It is no sign that I am going to fall down, 
and that the earth will come to an end.” Therefore people are not 
afraid of earthquakes. 


3. EARTH-MOTHER AND SUN-FATHER.® 


The earth is animate and the same as our mother; for, if there were 
no earth, there would be no people. The latter are her children, and 
the animals also. She looks after them all, and provides food for 
all. The rocks are her bones, and water her milk. A child cannot 
live without sucking its mother’s milk, and people cannot live without 
water. At first there were not many people on earth, and but few 
game-animals. Later, when people increased in numbers, more game- 
animals were made to supply their wants. All game were born of a 
woman:‘ therefore animals are the same as people; they are of the 
same blood, and are relatives. 

The Sun-Man formerly lived on earth, but lives in the sky now. He 
is called “‘Sun-Father.”” He is a good man, and tries to make the 
people happy. He gives sunshine and warmth. When the people 
see his face, they are glad. When he becomes sick or sorrowful, he 
hides his face, and then we have clouds and rain. The Sun was a 
handsome man when on earth. He had a good-looking face, so bright 
that people could barely look at it. He was always happy and good.® 


4. STORY OF THE suN.° 


Sun was a bad man formerly, and killed people; but Moon was good. 
When men hunted in a certain place towards the east, they never 


1 See RBAE 31: 731 (Haida, Hare, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 

? Said to mean “‘earth-mother.” 

5 See Teit, JE 8 :321 (Thompson). — J. A. TEIT. 

* Compare ‘“‘ AtsEntma’, or the Meat-Mother” (see p. 230). — J. A. TEIT. 

5 According to the ‘‘Story of the Sun”’ (see below), Sun, when on earth, was an evil man, 
and killed people. In Salish stories he is generally spoken of as a bad man who killed 
people (see MAFLS 6: 53). — J. A. TEIT. 

§ See JAFL 30: 440 (Kaska). 
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came back, and it was said “Sun killed them.’””’ A man who was 
wise and powerful said, ‘‘I am going to hunt over there in the east, 
whence the people never come back.’’ He told his father, “If I do 
not return in five days, then look for me.”” He travelled one whole 
day, and thought of camping, but nowhere could he see a favorable 
place. He kept on going until it was almost dark, when he saw a good 
camping-place. He knew that some one was camped there, for he 
saw a bright light or fire. When he came near, he noticed lynx-meat 
cooking, and saw a man sitting near the fire with his head covered. 
This was the Sun, who invited the traveller to sit on the same side of 
the fire with him. The man, however, took the opposite side of the 
fire. He took off his snowshoes and his moccasins, and hung them 
up to dry. He saw Sun’s moccasins hanging there, and exchanged 
them with his, hanging his own where Sun’s had been. Sun did not 
see him, because his face was covered. Sun went to bed, telling the 
man that if he was hungry, he should eat lynx-meat, and that before 
he went to bed he must put on the hollow log that was underneath 
the wood-pile. ‘‘ Put half of it in the fire,” he said. The man did as 
directed. He then pretended to sleep, and watched. Sun got up, 
and, taking what he thought was the man’s moccasins, put them in 
the fire. Next morning the man got up early and put on his mocca- 
sins. Sun claimed that they were his; but the man proved that the 
moccasins he had on were his own, for Sun could not put them on. 
They did not fit his feet. 

The man said, ‘‘ Now I have found you out, Sun. You burn people’s 
moccasins so that they cannot leave. Now you have none, and you 
cannot leave.’’ Sun begged the man for moccasins, if he had a 
spare pair. The man said, ‘Yes, I will give you my spare pair of 
moccasins, if you will promise to go so far away that there will never 
be any danger of people coming near to you.”” (Sun had told the man 
that sometimes people were killed and burned by coming too near to 
him.) Sun promised as the man asked, and the latter gave him his 
spare moccasins. Sun then left, and afterwards lived far away. No 
more did he burn people or come near them; but when people look 
at him now, sometimes they get sick. He is hard to look at. This 
is because he was formerly a bad man. 


5. STORY OF THE DIPPER STARS. 


Once the Dipper called down to the people, saying, ‘‘My grand- 
children, I will tell you something. Watch me, and as long as you 
see me going around, everything will be well with you, and you need 
not be afraid; but if I get lost, light will nevermore come to you, and 
all of you will die. It is nothing if the moon is lost, for it will not be 
for long; but if I am lost, I can nevermore come back.” For this 
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reason the Indians watch the Dipper whenever there is an eclipse; 
and if they see him going as usual, they say, “‘ Everything is well.” 


6. THE MILKY WAY. 


Many people were travelling towards the sky on snowshoes. They 
had nearly reached the sky. It is said that the people were on their 
way to the country of the dead in the sky.!_ Some one transformed 
the people and their trail into stars, and this is now the Milky Way. 


7. SA’KESADA,? OR THE MOON-BOY.’ 


A man was hunting beaver. He had a large family of children. 
While one of his sons was out hunting, he cooked a large quantity of 
blood. The family ate it all, and left none for the boy, who was 
still out hunting. When he returned, he asked them why they had 
eaten all and left none for him, when he was hungry. He cried much. 
His father became angry because he would not stop crying, and was 
going to whip him to make him stop. The boy then seized the 
basket-kettle in which the blood had been cooked, and ran off. 

That night all the people saw something strange appear on the 
face of the moon. Moon’s face had always been perfectly clear and 
bright, but now there appeared what seemed to be the figure of a 
man standing there and holding a kettle. Presently they heard the 
man say to the moon, ‘‘ You are my father. He who lives down below 
is not my father: he ate all the blood, and left me none. Now I shall 
stay here for all time. I have plenty of blood in my kettle now.” 
He held up the kettle so that the people could see it. Then he called 
down to the people, ‘‘Call me Sa’kesada. You see that I stand straight 
now, but with age I shall gradually bend over. When I bend very far 
over, the end is not very far away. When at last I am upside down, 
then everything on earth will dry up, and that will be the end of the 
world.” 

The figure of Sa’kesada may be seen now on the face of the moon 
as a dark shadow. The old people say he was straighter within their 
memory. He has been bending gradually for very many generations. 
Now he is at right angles, and therefore half the time has expired for 
the end of the earth to come. 

1 See JE 2: 597 (Shuswap). 

2 Said to mean “‘sits down on the moon.” 


* Compare part of this story with Lillooet (JAFL 25: 299), Sahaptin (MAFLS 11: 
195), Shuswap (JE 2 : 653), Thompson (MAFLS 6: 91; JE 8: 229, 330; Boas, Sagen 15). 
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8. THE WARM AND COLD WINDS PEOPLE.! 


(First Version.) 


The Warm and Cold Winds people were enemies. When the Warm- 
Winds people walked abroad and travelled north, the Cold-Winds 
people were afraid, and made cold winds blow from the north to drive 
them back. The farther north the Warm-Winds people came, the 
more afraid the Cold-Winds people became, and the harder and 
colder they made the winds blow, sending hail and snow with them. 
The Warm-Winds people always turned back in fear of freezing. 
When the Cold-Winds people travelled south, the Warm-Winds people 
in turn became afraid, and blew their hot breaths on them and urinated 
on them. Their urine was rain. The Cold-Winds people became 
afraid of melting, and turned back. 

Thus we see them striving at the present day, and each is still 
afraid of the other. When each stays in his own country, as they do 
sometimes fer considerable lengths of time, there is no fighting; and 
the weather is neither hot nor cold, but temperate. When they travel 
near each other’s countries, then they become afraid, and send their 
winds against each other. 

(Second Version.) 


The Cold-Wind people lived in the far north, and the Warm-Wind 
people in the south. When the former talked to the latter, a cold 
wind blew. When the latter talked to the former, a warm wind blew. 
The speech of the Cold-Wind people was cold because it came from a 
cold place, and the people were as cold as ice. The speech of the 
Warm-Wind people was warm, because they were hot. The winds 
were the same as the breaths of these people. Their breaths blow 
the clouds. Raven (or some one else) ordained that these people 
send out the winds. 


9. ATSENTMA’, OR THE MEAT-MOTHER.? 


Animals were born of a woman. Once a number of people were 
travelling together, among them a husband and wife, the latter in 
the eighth month of her pregnancy. As she could not keep up with 
the other people, they left her and her husband behind. At last 
she could not travel farther, and told her husband, ‘‘ You had better 
leave me and hunt game. Come back in a few days and bring me 
meat.’’ Her husband then left her, and joined the people. In about 
a month’s time he came back. 

Meanwhile his wife had given birth to a child. When he came near 

1 See RBAE 31: 732; see also p. 223. 

2 See p. 216. 
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her lodge, he saw many animals, and heard many kinds of noises. 
The animals were all young, and were running about in the lodge 
playing. Without talking to his wife, he went back and told the 
people, for he was a little afraid. They would not believe what he 
told them, so some of them returned with him to see. When they 
came near, they saw all kinds of animals running about in the lodge 
and playing, just as he had seen them. They now believed, and went 
back and told the other people. The woman had given birth to all 
kinds of animals. The first-born was a mouse, and therefore mice 
are now very small, The next-born was a chipmunk, and thus each 
child born was larger than the preceding. The last-born was the moose, 
and therefore he is very large. 

Now the woman made a great blanket, like a huge moose-skin, and 
stretched it flat over the country. She tied one corner to Level 
Mountain,! one corner to Dease Mountain,? one corner to TsExtca’z 
Mountain,? and one corner to Atixza’ Mountain.* She then called 
all her children, and told them to jump on the blanket one by one and 
run around. The blanket was springy, and moved up and down. 
Moose ran only a short distance when he was thrown off. Caribou 
ran much farther before bouncing off. Only Mountain-Sheep was 
able to run all round the blanket without being thrown off. There- 
fore the sheep is now the best runner of all the animals. He never tires 
and never falls down, and he can go in steep places anywhere. Having 
learned how each of her children could run, the woman now scattered 
her children over the country, assigning to each the locality best suited 
for him as habitat. The sheep and goat, being the surest-footed, were put 
in the most difficult country. 

Then she told each one of her children what he should eat. She 
told Moose that he should browse on willows, and Caribou that he should 
eat moss. Now the woman, having finished her task, travelled north 
and disappeared. She never returned to the people. She lives now 
in the far north; and when people see the aurora, they say, ‘‘ AtsEntma’ 
is throwing fire [or burning sticks] out of her house.” Her name is 
Atsentma’, which means ‘‘meat-mother.”® She still controls the 
movements of her children, the animals, here on earth. 


10. MEAT-MOTHER AND THE CARIBOU AND MOOSE. 


The Meat-Mother watches her children the game, and also the 
people. When people do not follow the taboos, and do not treat 


1 A long mountain-ridge or plateau north of Telegraph Creek, Stikine River. 

? A mountain near Dease Lake. 

’ A mountain in the Tlepan district, south of Stikine River. 

* A mountain on the south side of Stikine River, also known as Glacier and Sand 
Mountain. 
5 Also ‘‘ game-mother.”’ 
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animals rightly, the latter tell their mother; and she punishes the 
people by taking the game away for a while, or by making it wild, 
and then the people starve. When she sees good people starving for 
want of game, she sends game to them, and they are made happy. 
This accounts for the great migrations of caribou. Sometimes Meat- 
Mother takes the caribou back, and keeps them with her for a year or 
two, because of something bad that people have done in some place. 
Then people have hard work hunting, and often starve. Then she 
takes pity on them, and tells the caribou to migrate there again. 
The caribou are her favorite children. The Moose children are the 
most apt to tell their mother of any disrespect shown them: therefore 
people have to be very careful as to how they treat moose. 


II. THE GREAT FLOOD.! 


Very long ago, when the world was very young, all the people were 
together in one country. They talked one language, and were of one 
race. Many of them were highly gifted with knowledge and magic, 
while others knew very little. In some respects the people were very 
wise; and in other respects they were very helpless, simple, and 
ignorant. In appearance they were similar to the people of to-day, 
and most of them were well-meaning and good. Besides these people, 
there were many others in the same country who were not altogether 
human, but more like animals with human characteristics.2 They 
were nearly all highly gifted with certain kinds of knowledge, and 
possessed of magical powers of many kinds, often of a high order. 
Besides these human and semi-human beings, there were many kinds 
of animals, some of them of immense size, and different from any on 
the earth at the present day. Most of the semi-human beings were 
very wicked, and some of them were cannibals. There were also 
giants in those days. 

A wise man? of the people said, “‘Something is going to happen, 
maybe a great flood will come;’’ but the people would not believe him. 
Now the animals became very tame and came into people’s houses. 
They seemed to have a foreboding of something. Then the people 
said to one another, ‘“‘Something is going to happen. See how tame 
the animals are!’’ Many people laughed. They said, ‘‘Let the flood 
come! We shall save ourselves on rafts.’”” Others said, ‘‘We shall 
climb the trees. We shall climb the mountains.” Yet others said, 
‘We shall subdue the flood with our magic. We shall escape by our 
magical powers.” 

1 See Boas, Sagen, 57, 95, 243, 278 (Bellacoola, Coast Salish, Comox, Tsimshian); 
also MAFLS 6 : 20 (Thompson). 

2 Some say, “‘ people with animal characteristics.” 

* Some say, “‘ possibly Beaver.” 
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At last a heavy rain set in, and it rained for many days and nights. 
The creeks and rivers overflowed their banks, and the ocean rose and 
flooded the land. At the same time the earth tipped, and the water 
ran to that place where the people dwelt.1_ Now there was a great 
flood, and the waters rose so rapidly that people were surrounded in 
many places and could not escape. Some climbed trees and rocks and 
hills and mountains; but the water overtook them, and they were 
drowned. For ten days it rose continually and rapidly. The rain 
and flood were accompanied by storms, high winds, and darkness. 
The sun, moon, and Dipper stars were lost. The whole earth was 
covered by water excepting the highest peaks. Only two peaks in 
the Tahltan country were not covered by the deluge, — Takitstsi’tla,? 
on the west side of Chesley River; and Tse’toxtle,? on the south side 
of the Stikine River. Some people tried to save themselves on rafts, 
large and small. In the darkness the wind and sea drove them hither 
and thither. They all became separated and lost. They did not 
know where they were. Some saw mountain-peaks exposed above the 
water, and tried to reach them. Some succeeded, and others did not. 
Some rafts were driven off a very long way; others went to pieces, 
and the people on them died or were washed off. Rats and mice got 
aboard some of the large rafts, and gnawed the withes binding the 
logs together; so that they came apart, and the people were drowned. 

Some people reached the two mountains in the Tahltan country, 
and went ashore. Some others went ashore on the high peaks which 
were not submerged in other countries. However, only a few were 
saved, and they were at widely-separated points. They became the 
ancestors of all the people in the world at the present day. Very few 
of the wicked semi-animal people survived, and only a few giants. 
Some animals escaped by taking refuge on the high unsubmerged 
peaks in various countries, but most of them were drowned. Some 
kinds of animals became extinct. The surviving animals spread 
afterwards from the high peaks into neighboring parts of the country, 
and multiplied. They are the animals now known to us. 

After ten days the flood subsided; the rain, storms, and darkness 
lessened; and in another ten days the waters had receded completely. 
The survivors came down from the mountains, but everything was 
soaking wet. They could find no dry fire-wood, and could make no 
fires. They tried many different kinds of wood and bark, but they 
would not light. At last they tried the inside bark of the balsam- 
poplar. This was the only dry thing. Water cannot penetrate it. 
They made fire with it. 

1 See p. 219. 

2? Commonly called Chesley or Shesley Mountain. 

? Commonly called Cone Mountain. 
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The people were very poor. They had lost almost everything. 
They had very few tools and clothes, and game was now very scarce, 
They came down into the lowlands to live by fishing. Being but 
remnants of the people, much of their former knowledge and magic 
had been lost. The few surviving bad people (semi-animals and 
giants, cannibals, and others) settled down and preyed on the good 
people. All were later transformed or killed by Raven, or their powers 
for evil were taken away by him. Raven also located and brought 
back the sun, moon, and Dipper, which had been lost. The people 
who survived the Flood increased in number at the several points 
where they had located, and gradually spread over the country. 
In time some of them migrated here and there into other districts in 
search of better living-conditions; others did likewise when they 
became too many in one place. 

After a long time, some people came into contact with others at 
certain points, and thus they learned that there were people in the 
world besides themselves. When they met, they found that they 
spoke different languages and had difficulty in understanding one 
another. This came about by their being separated and living isolated 
for a long period of time. That all the people were one originally, 
is evidenced by many customs, beliefs, and traditions which are 
common to all. These customs survived the Flood. The people 
who landed on Cone Mountain went down to the coast, and became 
the ancestors of the Tlingit of the neighboring part of the coast. 
Those who landed on Chesley Mountain went down the Taku River, 
and became the ancestors of the Taku Tlingit. Probably the Tahltan 
country was not inhabited for a long time after this, when the women 
from Nass and Tagish met at Tahltan; and since then other people 
from east and west have come into the country.2, Some people say that 
the Flood came to destroy all the bad people that were on the earth 
long ago. 


I2. ORIGIN TRADITION OF THE TAHLTAN. 


The origin tradition of the Tahltan, giving the origin of the tribe and 
phratries, the migrations of the people, and the origins of the clans, was 
collected. It is similar to that collected by Emmons,* but fuller. The 
Indians look on these traditions as historical rather than mythological, 
and it is intended to incorporate them in the forthcoming memoir on the 
general ethnology of the Tahltan. None of the incidents in the tradition 
or traditions are of a mythological character, or of value for comparison with 
mythological tales of other tribes. 


1 The narrator instanced several beliefs regarding bear and salmon held in common 
by all the neighboring tribes. 

2 Compare origin tradition of the Tahltan (G. T. Emmons, Tahltan Indians, p. 14). 
* Ibid., 14-20. 
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13. STORY OF THE TAGISH MAN; OR, ORIGIN OF THE KILLER-WHALE 
CREST OF THE NANAA‘I.! 


A Tagish man of the Wolf phratry went to Kake Island in the 
Tlingit country, and married there. Near the place where he lived 
was a rock which was submerged when the flood-tides were very high. 
It had steep sides, which became very icy in the winter; and no one 
could climb up to the top of this rock. A sea-lion was often seen 
lying on the top of the rock, and the people always wondered how he 
got there. The people talked about this impossible feat of climbing 
the rock, and the Tagish man said he thought he could accomplish it. 
He was used to climbing steep mountains, unlike the Tlingit of the 
coast. His brothers-in-law laughed at his claim that he could climb 
the rock; and this resulted in hot words, and a declaration by the 
Tagish man that he would try the feat. 

He had four brothers-in-law, one of whom was friendly to him, 
while the others were antagonistic. The Tagish man made snow- 
shoes and put ice-creepers of goat’s-horn on them. His brothers-in- 
law took him off to the rock in a canoe. When they were alongside, 
he sprang out on the ice and ascended to the top without much diffi- 
culty. His brothers-in-law were angry because he had accomplished 
the feat, and said, ‘‘Let him stay there!’”” One brother wanted to 
take him off; but the others refused, and they left him to perish. 

The Tagish man covered himself with a bark blanket and some 
grass, and lay down, expecting to die. There was just space enough 
on top of the rock for a man to lie. It was very cold weather, and the 
tide was coming up and would cover the rock. Several times he looked 
through a hole in his covering, but saw nothing. The last time he 
looked, he saw a man ascending the rock. The man came to him, and 
said, ‘‘Shaman, come with me!’’ The Tagish man arose and followed 
him, not noticing which way he went. At last they entered, as through 
a door, a house where there were many people. These people were 
Seal people. One of them was lying sick. He had been speared by a 
Tlingit. The Tagish man saw at once what ailed the sick man, but 
the Seal people did not know that he had a spear-head in his flesh. 
The Seal people had many dried and blown-up bladders hanging up 
in their house. They were of various sizes; and the Seal people told 
him that, if he should cure their friend, they would give him a small 
one to take him home. He looked at them, and thought that the 
largest one would be best for him. Now the Tagish man felt the barb 
in the sick man, and moved it so that it became loose; but he did not 
try to pull it out. The Seal people knew what he thought, and offered 

1 A clan of the Wolf phratry among both the Tlingit and Tahltan. The Tahltan 


Nanaa’i are a branch of the Tlingit clan of the same name. — See Kaska (JAFL 30 : 451); 
RBAE 31 : 818 (Haida, Rivers Inlet, Tlingit, Tsimshian). 
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him the largest bladder if he should completely cure their friend. 
Now he acted like a shaman, pulled out the barb and hid it. The sick 
man at once felt better. He arose, walked about, and ate. The 
people were pleased. 

Now they put the Tagish man into the bladder and tied its mouth. 
They told him that he must think only of the place where he was 
going, for otherwise he would come back to his starting-point. They 
said, ‘‘When you hear a grating-noise, you will know that you are 
at the shore. Then open the bladder and come out, tie it up again, 
and set it adrift. It will come back here.”’ He started, but thought 
of the place he had left, and came back. He heard a grating-noise, 
came out, and found that he was at the place he had left. The people 
told him again, “If you want to get home, you must concentrate your 
thoughts on your place and people, the object of your desire.’’” The 
same thing happened again. The third time he managed to keep his 
thoughts steadfast on his home, and soon reached the shore. He 
sent the bladder back, and then went to his house. 

It was in the middle of the night; and all the people were sleeping 
except his wife, who was crying. When she saw him, she told him 
that her brothers had informed her that he had fallen off the cliff and 
been drowned before they could render him assistance. He asked her 
to tell no one that he had returned. Taking all his tools, he went into 
the woods and lived alone. He made a model of a killer-whale out 
of balsam-wood, and tried it in the water. It would not work right or 
sink properly. He tried all the trees, but they acted in the same way. 
Then he tried cypress, which was nearly right. At last he tried cedar, 
which did well. When he put it into the water, it dived, and came 
up a long way off. He tested it several times, and it acted well. 
He told it to kill seals. It did so. He told it to kill whales, and it 
did that also. Now he said, ‘‘ You will soon bea killer-whale. I made 
you for killing. By and by you will kill people. You will attack the 
canoes in a narrow channel.” : 

Spring-time came, and a number of people left in canoes to gather 
fish-eggs and seaweed. He sent the killer-whale out to attack them 
in the narrow channel. He told it to kill all the people except his 
one brother-in-law. The killer broke all the canoes to pieces; and 
the people were all drowned, including the three brothers-in-law. 
The friendly brother-in-law was spared, and floated ashore on a large 
broken piece of canoe. The Tagish man now had his revenge. Now 
he said to the killer-whale, ‘‘I will free you, and henceforth you will 
be a real killer-whale, but you must not kill people again; and when 
you kill seals or other animals, and the people ask you to let them have 
some meat, you must give them some.” Thus, when the Tlingit see a 
killer-whale killing something, they say to it, “Give us some meat!” 
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and then it lets some pieces float up to the surface, and the people catch 
them. 

Now, after a time, the Tagish man made a totem-pole representing 
the killer-whale, and showed it to the people. At the same time he 
danced, and told his story. Thus the Wolf phratry obtained this 
crest. The right to use it belongs to them. The Nanaa’i clan of the 
Wolf phratry wanted to possess the crest. They gave a great pot- 
latch, and killed many slaves. The other Wolf clans tried to beat 
them, but could not do so. The Nanaa’i gave a greater potlatch, and 
killed more slaves; and thus the crest became theirs, and remains in 
their possession to-day. 


-I4. ORIGIN OF THE TOAD CREST OF THE KATCE’DE.! 


At one time there was a young man in the Tlingit country who 
was very poor and lived with his mother. His father was still alive. 
His uncle’s house was rotten and almost falling down, but he was 
so poor that he had no means of having it rebuilt. He had no friends. 
He was very sorry because of his poverty, and cried much. 

One day he saw a little toad, which came and played with him. 
That night about midnight, when he was asleep, a woman came to 
his bed and told him to get up. He awoke, and she asked him to 
come out. He went out with her, not knowing where he was going. 
At last they came to the door of a strange house, and entered. This 
was the dwelling of the Toads. Little-Toad came in, for these people 
were her relatives. The lad was asked quam ob rem cum matertera 
sua luderet, and then the people tied him up by the legs. Little- 
Toad said, ‘‘That man will be killed when uncle comes home.” 

Then they heard the sound of a canoe coming; and some said, 
“Uncle is coming.” He was the Toad chief. The man came in and 
sat down in his place. He saw the lad hanging by the legs. He 
asked the people, “‘Why is that man hanging by the legs?’”” The 
Toad mother answered, ‘‘Cum puella lusit.’”” There were many 
Toad people there. The chief asked the people, “‘ What is this man?” 
and they answered, ‘‘He is a Wolf.’ The chief then asked the lad 
himself what he was; and he answered, ‘Wolf.’ The chief said, 
“Well, we marry Wolves; there is nothing wrong about that.” He 
took the lad down, and made him sit down in a good, clean place. 
Then he brought the little Toad girl and seated her alongside the lad, 
saying, ‘‘Now you are married.”” Now he brought a great pile of 

1 Raven phratry of the Tahltan. There is also a Katce’de clan of the Tahltan, de- 
scendants of people who went to the coast, lived there for a time, and then came back 
again (see Emmons, Tahltan Indians, 16, 17). It seems that these people claim relation- 
ship with the Ki’ksede and Ka’tcede clans of the Tlingit, who have the Toad as a crest. — 


J. A. Te1t. — See Swanton (BBAE 39: 232); Kaigani (JE 5: 260); Masset (JE 10: 
557); Boas (RBAE 31: 761). 
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property of all kinds, and placed it beside them as a present. The 
lad thought, ‘‘How am I going to transport all these things?’”’ The 
Toad chief heard his thoughts, and therefore gave him a very large 
canoe. He said, ‘I know you have been sorrowful for a long time 
about your uncle’s house. Now you can manage to build a house.” 
He went off with his wife and the property in the canoe, and reached 
his own place. He had a great amount of wealth now, and gave a 
great potlatch, and rebuilt his uncle’s house. The people asked his 
wife what she was; and she answered, ‘‘Ka’tcede.”’ After this her 
descendants had the crest of the Toad, and used it. 


I5. ORIGIN OF THE FEAST FOR THE DEAD. 


A long time ago, somewhere near the sea, there was a large village 
of people not far from a glacier. The people became sick, and all 
died except one man. He hunted, and carried in much meat. He 
wanted to give a feast for the dead, but there was no one to attend it. 
He invited the ducks and other birds to the feast, but they never 
responded. He called the trees and stumps, but they also gave no 
heed. Then he went to the glacier and invited the Ice people. He 
went again to see if they were coming, and saw much down and 
feathers stretching in a straight line across the water from the glacier 
to his own house. He thought, ‘‘They will come by this route in the 
morning.” 

Early next day they came out of the glacier, and embarked in their 
canoes. They arrived, and ate until they were full. Then they 
thanked the man, saying, ‘‘ We are poor, lowly people, and you invited 
us to the feast. Thank you!’’ He answered, “I asked every one 
to the feast, but no one responded. Then I tried you, and I am glad 
youcame. You have eaten now. My heart is at ease now regarding 
my deceased friends. I shall sleep well to-night. Thank you!” 

Before this, feasts for the dead were unknown. This was the first 
one. The Ice people now said, ‘‘ Henceforth people must do this always. 
When a relative dies, they must make a feast for the other people to eat, 
and also burn some food in the fire, so that the dead people may also eat.” 
People have since done this until the present time. 


16. ORIGIN OF LAZINESS. 


A boy and his mother lived together. No other people lived near 
by. The boy grew to be a young man and a very energetic hunter. 
After a time he ceased to care for hunting, and all his energy seemed 
to have left him. He became very lazy, and would not hunt. This 
distressed his mother, for they depended much on game for food. 
At last she asked him why he had become so lazy. He answered 
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that he did not know, and that he just felt that way. His mother 
said, “‘I know the reason. Nunc oportet te mecum id facere quod 
pater tuus fecerit et valens fies.” Tum cum matre sua coiit; and soon 
he became energetic, as before. He hunted hard at first; but, nimis 
se effundens, he became listless and lazy, as before. 

This 1s why people say that a lad at puberty, or when young, is at 
first very energetic. Later he becomes very lazy. Then, si uxorem 
ducit sine incipit cum feminis coire, he loses his laziness, and becomes 
energetic again. Si modice se effundit, bene est; sed si se invitat, 
ut solent plerique adulescentes, he becomes lazy again, and inactive. 
Only later in life, or when really adult, does his true disposition appear. 
Then he becomes continuously energetic, lazy, or indifferent. 


I7. ORIGIN OF THE DEATH-CHANT. 


Long ago some hunters were coming home from the hunt in the 
dark; and, as they passed the place now known as Lava Beds, they 
believed that they heard people talking and singing in a house. There 
seemed to be an old woman addressing some one else, and saying, 
“Nia’ma, the house! is full now. We shall soon have no room. 
Hurry up!” Then they heard the voices of a great many people 
singing a strange chant. All the men were afraid and ran away, 
except one man, who listened until the song was finished, and thus 
learned it. 

That night all the men who had heard the song died, except the man 
who was not afraid and who had heard the song through. He sang 
the song, and thus introduced it to the people, who adopted it, and 
used it afterwards as a death-chant. It is one of four mourning- 
songs used at the present day.2 The next morning after the men who 
heard the song had died, a number of people went back to the place, 
but found not the slightest trace of people. They knew, therefore, 
that the men heard the ghosts speaking and singing. 


18. THE FOUR GHOST BROTHERS; OR, THE ORIGIN OF CREMATION. 


Four brothers left in a canoe, intending to be back in four days. 
They never returned, and the people learned they had been drowned. 
The brothers themselves did not know that they were dead. Before 
the four days had expired, they returned home. They went into their 
houses, and talked with their wives and the people in the same manner 
as they would have done if alive; but the people did not seem to hear 
them. They shook their wives, but they did not appear to feel it. 
At night, when they came near the people, the latter dreamed of them, 
and in the morning they heard them tell their dreams. When they 


1 Obscure, possibly to be understood as ‘‘the Nia’ma house.” 
This song was collected from the Tahltan (cf. phonograph record VI H. 1 & 2). 
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talked loud to the people, they noticed that the fire crackled and 
hissed. The eldest brother said, ‘There is something wrong with us.” 
They asked the people for food, but they paid no attention. The 
brothers said, “Let us leave!”” They found a trail, which they 
followed, and reached a large village of dead people; but the brothers 
did not know that these people were dead, for they appeared natural 
in every way. They recognized there some people they had known 
and who had died. The eldest brother said, ‘‘We are dead, for we 
have found the place where these people are.’”’ They talked with 
them, and the latter heard them and answered quite readily. The 
eldest brother said, ‘‘We can only converse with ghosts. Certainly, 
we are dead.”’ The village where these people lived was on the same 
level with the earth. The people inhabiting it were for the most part 
those whose bodies had been left on the ground unburned. They 
saw another trail leading underground. They followed it some little 
distance, and then returned. The eldest brother said, “‘Let us visit 
our people again!’’ They had four married sisters, and the eldest 
brother proposed that they should enter them. The eldest one entered 
the body of the eldest sister, and the youngest that of the youngest. 
The sisters became pregnant, for the souls of the brothers had entered 
them. In due course, and all on the same day, the sisters gave birth 
to four boys. The eldest brother was born first. The boys grew 
fast, and soon were able to talk. They told the people, ‘‘Now we 
have come back. Why did you not answer us when we came back 
from our trip?” The people said to them, “You were drowned.” 
The boys knew all the people, and could call them by name. They 
knew the women who were their wives, and spoke to them kindly. 
After a time they said, ‘‘We are going to leave you soon. We are 
going to explore the trail we saw leading underground to the spirit- . 
land. Burn us when we die.’’ They told the people all about the 
place they had visited, what the ghosts did, and whom they saw there. 
Shortly afterwards they died. The people burned their bodies, and 
the brothers went on the trail to the lower spirit-world. They saw 
some people there whom they had known on earth. They returned, 
and were born by their sisters in the same way as before. They grew 
rapidly; and when they became able to talk, they told the people about 
the ghost-land below the earth, and whom they saw there. They 
described it as a damp, dingy place, where people were starving. Now 
they said, ‘‘We shall soon depart again, and explore another trail that 
we saw leading above the earth. Burn our bodies as before. We 
shall come back to you again.” This time they followed a trail that 
led to the sky. They recognized some people there. The time 
arrived for the brothers to be born again, but they did not return. 
The people said, ‘‘They are lost, and cannot return.” At last the 
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youngest sister gave birth to a boy. This was the youngest brother 
who had come back. When he was able to talk, he told the people 
all about the ghost-land in the sky. He said it was a good place, and 
the people were always happy. He said, ‘‘We saw there all the people 
killed in war. My brothers remained because it is such a nice place, 
and they asked me to come back and tell you about it. To-night I 
shall die and go to join my brothers. I shall return no more. Burn 
my body as before. We have told you of all we have seen in the 
spirit-lands. When people die, burn them. People left on the ground 
or buried have a bad smell, and their ghosts smell also. The spirits of 
cremated people do not smell. They are purified by the fire.” Now 
the people know all about the spirit-lands, and since that time people 
have burned their dead. 


19. STORY OF TENQALATI YA.) 


A long time ago a man went hunting goats on Spatsi’z River.? 
He carried a spear, and was accompanied by his dog. The dog ran 
down the goats; and when he brought them to bay, the hunter speared 
them. The man saw a young goat, and chased it. The goat ran 
down a steep and dangerous cliff; and the man and dog followed it, 
but they could not overtake it. When they reached the bottom of 
the cliff, the man was angry. He scolded the goat, and told him to 
go back to his father’s house. The goat then jumped up on a little 
rock and stood there. The man and dog jumped up also to attack 
him. Immediately the rock grew up into the air in the shape of a 
tall pillar, steep and smooth on all sides. As neither the man, nor 
the dog, nor the goat, could descend, they all stood there together on 
the summit. 

As the man did not return, the people looked for him, and found 
him standing on the top of the tall rock. He called to them and told 
them his story. He said, “I am punished for abusing the goats. 
Never do as I have done. The animals will take revenge. Now I am 
here. I cannot get down, and you are powerless to aid me. I must 
stay here with my dog and the goat. I shall die and be turned into 
stone. When I see people approaching, I shall shout at them. They 
will look at me and remember my fate, and it will be a warning for 
them to treat the goats properly. After a while, when I become 
older and more feeble, I shall whistle; and still later, when I am almost 
completely petrified, I shall no longer be able to utter a sound, and 
you will know I am really dead.”’ The figures of the man, dog, and 
goat may still be seen on the top of this rock-pillar. Formerly the 


1 See RBAE 31: 825 (Tsimshian). 

2 A stream forming one of the southern head waters of the Stikine River. The name 
is said to mean “‘ goats painted,” because the goats get their hair stained by the rocks in 
this vicinity. 
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man held a spear, but this has now disappeared. Formerly both his 
legs were visible, as if he stood with legs apart; but now they are the 
same as if one. Formerly he shouted at people. This was about six 
generations ago. Later, in our grandparents’ days, he only whistled, 
Now people say he is really dead, and makes no sound. The name 
of the man or rock is Tenqalati’ya.' 


20. WAR AMONG THE FISHES.” 


A long time ago the waters of the Stikine and Taku met in the 
valley north of Telegraph Creek. The head waters of the two rivers 
joined south of New York Lake, near where Hyland’s horse-ranch is 
now situated. The remains of the shallow lake which connected the 
two streams may be discerned yet. The salmon and other fish from 
the two rivers always met and fought at this place. The Taku River 
fish and the Stikine River fish gathered to have a decisive battle. 
The two war-parties coming from opposite directions met at the head 
waters, and a big fight ensued. King-Salmon fought Steel-Head, and 
took his anklets away: therefore the king-salmon is thick around the 
root of the tail now, and the steel-head is thin. Steel-Head tore off 
King-Salmon’s ear-ornaments: therefore he has red marks now below 
the ears. Sucker was clubbed so badly, that his bones were all broken; 
and therefore his small bones are now all through his flesh. Some 
informants say that the result of the battle was a draw, and that it 
was then arranged that the head waters of the two rivers should be 
separated. 


21. BALD-HEADED EAGLE AND THE IRON TREE. 


Bald-Headed Eagle was a cannibal who hunted people. He kept 
them in a house, and fattened them toeat them. He killed the people 
with an iron knife. Once upon a time he lost this knife, and mourned 
for it as one does for a dead relative. He sang his mourning-song 
every day. One day he noticed what looked like a tree with many 
branches floating on the lake and coming towards him. When it 
came very close, he noticed it was of iron and that all its branches 
were knives. It spoke to him, saying, ‘‘Now you may have many 
knives; but, before you can have this gift, you must stop killing 
people.”” Eagle promised never to kill any more people. The Tree 
said, ‘‘ Henceforth Bald-Headed Eagle shall eat fish only. He shall never 
again eat people.” Now Eagle had plenty of iron and many good 
knives. Some informants say that he was the first to have iron. 

1 Said to mean ‘‘walked on arrow”’ (as if one met or walked against an arrow-point 


which pierced the body). 
2 Compare Thompson (Teit MAFLS 6: 77; JE 8 : 352). 
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22. MOSQUITO AND WOODWoRM.! 


Mosquito and Woodworm lived together. The latter saw that 
Mosquito, when he came home, was swelled up with blood that he 
had eaten. Woodworm asked him where he obtained it; and he 
answered, ‘‘I get it from the trees. I suck their blood.’’” Woodworm 
then attacked the trees; and this is the reason why woodworms at the 
present day bore in wood. ‘They look for blood. If Mosquito had told 
Woodworm that he sucked blood from the people, Woodworm would 
attack and kill man at the present day. 


23. BEAVER AND MUSKRAT.? 


Beaver and Muskrat lived together in Muskrat’s house. One day 
they had a quarrel; and Beaver, being the stronger and possessed of 
the better teeth, defeated Muskrat. In the struggle the house was 
torn down. Beaver now stole the ridge-pole and went off to another 
place, where he built a good house just like Muskrat’s former house. 
Muskrat went to see him, and asked for his ridge-pole; but Beaver 
would not give it up. He also would not allow him to live in his 
house. For this reason muskrats now live in the water and have poor 
houses, and beavers have good houses. 


24. THE DOG. 


In early times dogs used to talk. When a hunter went home, his 
dog would run ahead and tell the people that he had killed game. 
When the hunter arrived, the people learned that he had killed nothing. 
When hunters killed game, the dogs always said they had killed noth- 
ing. Thus they lied all the time. Once upon a time some people 
could find no game, and were starving. One of the men who had a 
dog went out hunting. He travelled all day, but could find no game. 
On his way home the dog ran ahead and told the people his master 
had killed some very fat game. The people were delighted, and made 
ready to cook some of it. When the hunter arrived, they learned that 
he had killed nothing. The people were disappointed. The man 
went out and stuffed excrement in the dog’s mouth, saying, ‘‘ Hence- 
forth you shall not be able to lie. You will be unable to speak.” This 
is how dogs lost the power of speaking like people. 


25. THE BAD DOG. 


The son of a shaman had a small dog. Once, when the people were 
driving caribou into snares, the dog followed them and scared all 
1 See Thompson (MAFLS 6: 56; MAFLS 11:9; JE 8: 229, 335); Shuswap (JE 2: 
709); Lillooet (JAFL 25 : 311, 312). 
2 See Shuswap (Teit, JE 2 : 680). 
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the caribou away. The people were angry, and killed the dog. The 
shaman also became angry, and made the caribou keep away from the 
snares. The caribou were his manitou, and he had control of them. 
The people tried time and again to drive caribou into their snares, 
but they always turned aside. The people were starving. All the 
dogs died, and some of the children. All the people were thin and 
weak; the shaman alone was fat, as he ate caribou-moss. The people 
asked the shaman to sing, and bring the caribou to the snares. He 
sang, and pretended to do so. His nephew came to him, and said, 
“You are a shaman, and your manitou is the caribou. You can 
get the caribou to go into the snares if you try.” Again the people 
drove caribou, this time into a narrow place between two lakes. The 
animals would not go into the snares, but instead ran into the lake. 
The shaman’s nephew came to him again, and said to him, ‘‘ You are 
bad. Better change your ways.’”’ The shaman then became afraid 
that the people would find him out and kill him. Therefore he told 
his nephew to tell the people to try again and they would have good 
luck. They obeyed, and caught all the caribou. The shaman told 
them, ‘ You are hungry, but you must not eat the caribou yet. There 
are many more people! on yonder hill. Go and drive them into the 
snares.”’ The people went as directed, but saw nocaribou. However, 
they acted as if driving caribou off the hill into their snares, and many 
were caught. Four times they drove invisible caribou, and caught 
them as real caribou in their snares. Thus they killed great numbers. 
They had an abundance of meat, and all were now happy. The 
shaman told the people, “It was I who made you starve by keeping 
the caribou away. I did this because you killed my son’s dog. Had 
my nephew not talked to me, all of you would have died.” 


26. STORY OF CA’KINA.? 


Ca’kina was a great hunter, and killed much game. He had two 
wives, Beaver and Porcupine, who carried home all the meat and skins. 
They were of evil disposition, and killed any people who came to the 
camp when their husband was away. With them lived their mother- 
in-law, who was a very old woman. In another part of the country 
lived a woman and her daughter, a young girl. Living alone, and 
having no male relatives to hunt for them, they were very poor and 
often short of food. One day when the mother was away, the girl, 
who was very hungry, stole a small piece of tallow that her mother 
had stored away. On her return, the mother missed the fat, and 
charged her daughter with taking it. The girl at first denied having 

1 It is said that caribou like to be called people. 

2 See Tlingit (Swanton, BBAE 39 : 222, 280). The name Ca’kina (Caqanayi’) is also 


Tlingit. See also Kaska (JAFL 30: 466). 
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touched it, but later confessed, and stated that she had eaten it 
because she was very hungry. Her mother scolded her, and took a 
club to beat her. She ran away; and her mother chased her a little 
way, and called to her, ‘‘You must never come back until you marry 
Ca’kina, who alone can supply you with enough fat.’’ She thought 
this was an impossibility; for he lived far away, and, besides, his wives 
were very jealous, and killed every woman who came near them. 
The girl travelled until she reached Ca’kina’s house, where she found 
the old woman, his mother, alone. The old woman asked her how 
she had come there, and the girl told her the whole story. She then 
said to the girl, ‘‘I am afraid my son’s wives will kill you, but I will 
hide you until my son comes home.’”’ When Ca’kina came home, 
his mother told him of the girl being there; and he answered, “I am 
afraid my wives will attempt to kill her, but I shall protect her.’’ 
Soon afterwards his wives came home, bringing heavy loads of meat. 
When they entered the house, both became very angry. Beaver put 
up her tail and snarled, and Porcupine put up her quills and struck 
with her tail. They sniffed in the air, and said, ‘‘We smell a strange 
woman.” Their husband told them to remain quiet, otherwise he 
should put them out; but they persisted. Ca’kina took a club and 
struck them, and drove them out of the house. They still continued 
tobe angry. Therefore he chased them away, and told them never to 
come back. He then returned to the house and took the girl to wife. 

Beaver ! and Porcupine travelled away until they came to a river, 
across which Beaver swam. Porcupine cried much, because she could 
not swim: so Beaver swam back again to her, and told her to get on 
her back. As Porcupine was afraid, Beaver put a stone ? on her back, 
and swam across with it. Then she took a heavier stone and swam 
with it. At last Porcupine was satisfied that Beaver could carry her, 
and went on her back. Beaver swam across with her, and they made a 
camp near by. They found that they were on an island. Afterwards 
Beaver swam across the stream on the opposite side of the island, 
saying she would return in a while. Porcupine became short of food, 
and she could not swim across: she therefore sang for cold weather to 
come; she called the stars to come out, and kept counting them 
until the night became very cold. The river froze up, and Porcupine 
crossed on the ice to the place where Beaver was. Winter had set in, 
and the two women asked each other how they should provide food 
for the winter. Hitherto they had lived on meat; but now they must 
use some different kind of food, for neither of them could kill game. 
They agreed that they would have plenty of food by eating the bark 
of trees. 

1 For the next section see RBAE 31: 724 (Jicarilla Apache, Haida, Hare, Nass, 
Tlingit, Tsimshian). 
* See Kaska (JAFL 30: 210?); also Tahltan, No. 34, to be published later. 
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Now ! they talked about the winter, and how long it should last, 
Beaver said we should have as many winter moons as scales on her 
tail, and she began to count them. She held up her tail while talking, 
and persisted in what she had said. Porcupine said, ‘The people 
would all starve; and I myself could not live, or endure such a long 
winter. I want four months of real winter, and the rest of the year 
favorable weather for travelling around, and not too cold.”” Beaver 
insisted, and so did Porcupine. The latter became angry and bit off 
her thumb, and held up her four fingers in front of Beaver’s face, 
saying, ‘“‘I tell you, there will be only four real winter months.” 
Beaver then gave in, and agreed with Porcupine. This is the reason 
why now there are but four months of steady cold weather in each year; 
also the reason why the porcupine now has only four claws, instead of 
five as formerly. 

Now the women talked of where they would live. Finally it was 
agreed that Beaver should live in low places along rivers, and Porcupine 
should go in the high places in the mountains. This is why these 
animals inhabit these localities now. Porcupine said, ‘It is now winter- 
time, and we should build houses to live in. Let us see who will 
manage to build a house first! We shall each know which house is 
finished first by lighting a fire inside and letting the smoke issue.” 
Now they separated, and built their houses. Porcupine made her 
house between rocks at the roots of trees, and covered it with bark. 
She had it finished long before Beaver, and sent up a column of smoke 
to let Beaver know her house was completed. Beaver made her house 
of sticks very carefully and with great labor. This is the reason why 
these animals now make houses as they do at the present day. 

Ca’kina liked his new wife, and soon after his marriage went with 
her to see his wife’s mother. The girl filled her house with fat, thus 
paying back the tallow she had eaten. Her mother was surprised 
when she brought back Ca’kina as her husband. Henceforth Ca’kina 
and his wife and the two mothers-in-law lived together. Ca’kina 
hunted for all, and they always had plenty to eat. 


27. CANNIBAL-WOLVERENE AND THE FOG-MAN.” 


Wolverene was a cannibal, and killed many men. Near Wolverene’s 
house, not far from a lake, on an open flat, was a large hollow tree, 
broken off about half way up, and weather-beaten. Wolverene was 
in the habit of hiding in the stump and watching for hunters. He 
used a stuffed moose as a decoy. He set the moose up on the open 
ground in a natural position; and hunters, seeing it, thought it was a 
live moose, and came to stalk it. When they came close, he pulled 


1 For the next section see p. 224, No. (33). 
2 Thompson (Teit, MAFLS 11: 9, No. 20). 
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the effigy underground with a string leading to the stump; and then, 
as the hunter looked around on the open ground for tracks, Wolverene 
shot him with arrows from the stump. A wise man who had fog for 
his manitou, made up his mind to investigate, and told the people he 
was going to hunt in the direction in which so many hunters had 
disappeared. The man came to the lake, and saw what he thought 
was a moose across the lake feeding in an open place. He watched a 
long time, and noticed that, although the moose appeared to be 
feeding, it was always stationary. This made him suspicious. He 
looked about, and saw not far from there a high stump. He saw 
something white bob up from time to time and disappear at the top 
of the tree. It looked like the head of a bald-headed eagle. Now 
the man called fog to come. He went around the lake, and, on closer 
view, thought the moose looked more like a stuffed than a live animal. 
He made the fog denser, and, approaching close to the moose, saw 
that it was the stuffed skin of a moose. Now he went to the stump, 
and saw that it was hollow right through to the top. Inside the base 
he discovered a bow and many arrows, of which he at once took 
possession. Wolverene was up at the top of the tree peering through 
the fog, and had left his bow and arrows at the bottom. The man 
looking up through the hollow stump could see him. He called up, 
“Who are you?”’ Wolverene was very much surprised to hear a man 
speaking below him, for this was the first time a man had approached 
without his knowing it. He knew the man must have taken his 
weapons, and thus rendered him helpless. He called out to the man, 
“Spare me!” but the man answered, ‘‘No, I cannot, you have killed 
too many people.’’ He shot several arrows into Wolverene, and 
mortally wounded him. The man saw a trail leading away from the 
stump, and followed it. He came to Wolverene’s house, and saw 
human bones scattered all around. He saw Wolverene’s wife and 
daughter inside, and Wolverene lying as if dead. The woman said 
to her husband, “‘ You say you are killed. When I call you, you will 
come to life.”” Wolverene’s wife took hold of the man, and held him 
tight. As soon as she did this, Wolverene became alive and ap- 
proached them. The man was stronger than the woman, and threw 
her off. As soon as he did this, Wolverene fell dead, saying, “‘I thought 
you held him firmly; now I am dying again. I did not think you 
would let him go.”” Each time the woman seized the man, her husband 
revived; and when he threw her off, he expired. The man then killed 
the woman and her daughter, and cut Wolverene’s body into small 
pieces, which he threw into the lake so that he could not come to life 
again. Some informants say that he transformed these people into 
wolverenes. Because these people were cannibals, wolverenes eat corpses 
at the present day. 
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28. WOLVERENE AND THE BROTHERS.! 


Wolverene was married to a woman. Her two brothers and her 
mother lived near them. When the brothers killed game, Wolverene 
used to go back at night to the place and cache all the meat in a hidden 
spot for himself. He was a great thief. When the people went to 
carry in their meat the next day, they found nothing there. On this 
account they were reduced to starvation. The brothers suspected 
Wolverene. They killed a moose, and cached all the meat themselves 
excepting a little that they packed home. That night Wolverene and 
his wife heard the breaking of bones in the other lodges, as if the people 
were extracting marrow. He said to his wife, ‘They are breaking 
fresh bones.”” He sent his wife to see. She questioned her mother, 
who answered, ‘“‘How could we have marrow-bones? I was just 
breaking up a bone skin-scraper to make soup. Your brothers are 
starving.”” Wolverene knew better, however, and went out and found 
their cache. He urinated and defecated on all the meat, and made it 
unfit to eat. The brothers said, ‘‘We shall beat him.” They went 
out hunting, and killed a young fat moose. Wolverene was also 
hunting near by; so they called him, saying, ‘ Brother-in-law, will 
you help us pack some meat home?” Hecame. They had lighted a 
fire near the carcass, and were cooking the web of fat from the inside 
of the moose. They said to Wolverene, “Sit down on the other side of 
the fire. The fat will be cooked soon. We shall eat something before 
we carry the meat tocamp.”” Wolverene was sitting warming himself, 
and had his knees outspread in front of the fire. One of the brothers 
took the cooking-stick with the hot fat on the end of it, and threw the 
fat against Wolverene’s privates, burning him. He scratched the 
sore place; and while he was thus engaged, they clubbed him. He 
managed to get away, and as he ran he kept scratching at the sore 
spot. The brothers chased him, and kept hitting him on the rump. 
Wolverene reached some smooth ice, and got away from them. Be- 
cause the wolverene’s rump-bone was broken, he has a halting gait at the 
present day. Because he was burnt, the hair of his loins is reddish, 
and he has a burnt smell. Wolverene’s privates were much too sore 
to have connection with women. He took to the woods, and never 
lived with people again. 

29. THE WOLF-DOG.’ 

Once a man caught a young wolf, and raised him as a dog. He 
took good care of him, and gave him the best of meat to eat. When 
he went out hunting, and saw sheep or caribou, he showed them to his 
wolf-dog, who chased them to the bottom of the hills, where he killed 
them one after another. The man followed him, and opened and 


1 See Kaska (Teit JAFL 30: 215). 
? Compare Shuswap (Teit JE 2: 719). 
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skinned the animals as fast as possible. The wolf lay down some 
distance away, waiting to be fed. As soon as the man cut up an 
animal, he gave some of the best meat and fat to the wolf. Thus, 
through the aid of his dog, the hunter always had an abundance of 
meat on hand. The people found out how the hunter obtained so 
much game, and were jealous of him. One day his brother-in-law 
asked him for the loan of his dog. He agreed, on condition that, as 
soon as he killed game, he would be careful to feed some of the best 
parts of each animal to the dog. They found a herd of sheep, and 
wolf killed them all. When the man opened them up, he offered some 
of the entrails to the wolf, saying, ‘‘Here, dog, are some entrails. 
Dogs eat entrails, and you are a dog.”” The wolf moved farther away, 
and looked at the man; then he moved still farther away, and looked 
again. The man called him; but he paid no attention to him, and 
left. The man went home and told the wolf’s owner what had hap- 
pened. The latter at once arose, and said, ‘‘I must follow him.” 
After going a long way, he caught up with the wolf, and called him, 
but the wolf kept on. At last he came to the house of the Wolf people, 
and entered. It was a long-lodge made of brush, and within were 
many people. The Wolf chief was sitting there, and he recognized 
his Wolf-dog sitting next to him. The chief said, ‘‘Come in and sit 
down, and tell me why you have come here!’’ The man said, “I have 
come to get back my friend.” The chief answered, ‘He cannot go 
back with you. He is my nephew, and you did not treat him well.” 
The hunter said, ‘It was my brother-in-law, and not I; for myself, 
I always treated him well.’”’ The chief said, ‘‘Well, if some one of 
you does wrong, it is just the same as if you yourself had done wrong.” 
This is why now, in hunting, when one person does wrong, tt brings bad 
luck on all. The man was sorry that the chief would not consent to the 
return of the Wolf-dog. The chief said, ‘‘My nephew cannot return 
to you; but I will help you, as you yourself have always treated him 
well.”” He brought out a large feather from a golden-eagle’s wing, 
saying, ‘‘This is what we Wolves use as bow and arrows. I will give 
you this: it is just as good for you as my nephew, or even better.” 
The man hesitated at first, but at last believed what the chief said, 
and accepted the present. The chief directed him: “Point this 
feather at game, and it will leave your hand and enter the body of the 
game next to you; pass through, and go on to the next, until all are 
killed that are there together.' Watch the last one killed, for the 
arrow will be sticking in it. Push the nock of the arrow, and it will 
come out through the animal’s mouth. Then wipe and wash and 
dry it before using it again.” After leaving the Wolf people, the man 
saw some sheep, and thought he would try the feather on them. 
1 Compare Lillooet (JAFL 25 : 308), Thompson (JE 8: 257, 368). 
VOL. 32.—NO. 124.—I7. 
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The arrow worked in every detail as said, and killed them all. The 
hunter used it as long as he lived, following all the directions he had 
received from the Wolf chief, and thus had all the meat he could use. 
Because wing-feathers of the golden eagle were used for killing game, 
some Indians consider them lucky for procuring game, feathering their 
arrows with them, or wearing them on their heads, one feather on each 
side, when approaching game. 


30. XE’NDA; OR, THE MAN WHOM THE WOLVES HELPED.! 


An old man called XE’nda, and many people, were hunting caribou, 
but they could not kill any. They were starving, and became weak. 
XeE’nda went hunting one day, although he could hardly walk. He 
came on a long trail of fresh caribou-tracks, and followed it. After a 
while he came to where a number of snowshoe-tracks followed behind 
the caribou. He saw where the caribou had begun to jump, and the 
people had run after them. Soon he came on a dead caribou, then on 
another and another. He thought some of the people had killed them. 
He pressed on, and soon heard talking, and then saw a number of 
strange people beside some dead caribou. They called out in the 
Kaska language, ‘‘A man is coming!’ and then invited him to come 
nearer. He asked them who had killed the game. They answered 
that they had. They lighted a fire, and cooked and ate the two caribou 
there. They said to Xkr’nda, ‘Your snowshoes are too narrow. 
You cannot run fast with them, and the caribou get away. If you 
use snowshoes like those we have, you will be able to travel better and 
get game.”’ They showed their snowshoes to XE’nda, and further 
told him he could have all the caribou they had killed. XeE’nda 
thought he must have slept; and when he woke up, the fire was out, 
and two caribou-skins were lying there. He looked for tracks, and 
saw only wolf-tracks. He returned to camp, and on the way came 
to the caribou-carcasses he had first seen. He cut out some meat and 
took it along. He told the people that he had killed caribou, and the 
people went out at once to carry in the meat. When they got to the 
carcasses, they saw that the caribou had been killed by wolves, and 
they knew that the wolves had helped XE’nda. After this, the people 
made snowshoes like those the Wolves had shown to XE'nda, and they 
obtained more game. In this way did the Tahltan learn how to make 
the shovel-nosed snowshoes they now use; and this is why snowshoes 
of this kind are called ‘‘ Wolf snowshoes.” The kind used by the Kaska 
are named ‘‘Moose snowshoes.” Both tribes used the same type of 
snowshoe formerly, but discarded them, and adopted each a different 
style. 

1 Compare Chilcotin (Farrand, JE 2 : 33), Shuswap (Teit, JE 2: 718, 719). 
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Quileute Tales. 


QUILEUTE TALES. 
CoLLEcTED BY LIVINGSTON FARRAND; EpitEp sy THERESA MAYER. 
I. KWEETI.! 


In the olden days Kweeti travelled all over the earth. The first 
person he encountered was a white man. At that time the whites 
were ignorant and did not know anything. Kweeti taught this man 
how to dig metal (?) (mammook mola) and many other things. Soon 
he came to know everything that white people know now. Among 
much else, Kweeti told the white man that when he decided to marry, 
he must take only one wife and not pay for her. 

Kweeti next came to Beaver, who was sharpening a stone and 
singing, withal. Kweeti asked him what he was doing. Beaver, 
who by this time had made the stone quite sharp and pointed, an- 
swered, ‘‘I want to kill Kweeti when he comes.”” Thereupon Kweeti 
seized the stone and fastened it in Beaver’s tail, saying, ‘‘ Henceforth 
you must always wear it there. From now on you shall live in the 
river; and when an Indian comes near you, you will splash your tail in 
the water and dive under to escape.” 

After this he met Deer, who was sharpening shells, and likewise 
singing, “‘I am sharpening these for Kweeti.’”” Kweeti seized the 
shells, and, sticking them on Deer’s head for ears, told him that now 
he was forever doomed to run away from the Indians, and then 
suddenly stop in his flight, look around, and run on again.” 

Thereupon Kweeti went his way, and arrived at Queets River. At 
that time there were no Indians there. Kweeti spit on his arm, and, 
rubbing the dirt into little balls, threw them into the river, and lo! 
Indians appeared.2 He named these Indians Kwé’tsiix. When he 
came to Hoh, he saw Indians walking on their hands and carrying nets 
between their legs. Kweeti straightened them up and sent them to 
fish.5 

At Quileuti he changed wolves into Indians, and told them that a 
poor man might have only one wife, but that a chief or rich man might 
have from four to eight.® 


1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 589 et seg. Compare Nootka “* Kweti-ath.” 
Ibid., 599 (No. 16). 

Ibid., 597 (No. 4). 

Kwé’tsiix, ‘‘made of dirt.” 

Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 597 (No. 3). 

Ibid., 597 (No. 2). 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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At Ozette he saw two dogs, which he transformed into Indians, and 
he taught them what they could do. 

At Neah Bay he taught them to fish, as all men do. Thus he 
traversed the whole world.! 


Kweeti made a big spear for catching shark. He asked his sons 
if they were willing to be his bait; and they said, “Yes.”? So they 
went out and came to the fishing-place. There he tied a rope under 
the arms of one of his sons, and, having fastened on stones as sinkers, 
he threw the boy overboard. A big shark came to bite the bait; but 
Kweeti, seeing him come with his mouth wide open, quickly pulled 
his son into the canoe and speared the shark. The shark dived down 
to the bottom, and Kweeti went home and told the people that he 
had speared a shark that had run off with his spear. 

When the shark came to his home, he said to his family, ‘I am 
sick, and I did not catch any man-fish. My back hurts. Go and call 
a shaman.” The shark cried out in his pain; and the shamans did 
all they could, but were unable to cure him. Finally some one sug- 
gested that they had better get Kweeti, “for he might be able to 
cure him.’”’ They went to get Kweeti. They found him sitting outside 
his house, and told him that, if he would cure the shark, they would 
give him the shark’s elder daughter. He went with them to where the 
shark was, and said to him, “If you will give me your two girls, I will 
cure you.” The sick man agreed, and Kweeti began to treat him. 
He took hold of the spear, which was invisible to these people, and 
pulled it. The shark screamed, but Kweeti pulled it out and threw 
it through a hole in the roof. Then the shark felt better and got 
well? Kweeti took the girls and went home. It was because he 
wanted them for wives that he originally went after the big shark. 

One day Kweeti said to them, “‘Let us go to see Chief Wood- 
pecker!”’ He told his wives to comb their hair and fix themselves up 
nicely. Kweeti had many sea-otter skins. Of these, they each took 
two apiece, six in all, and started off for Woodpecker’s house. People 
saw them coming, and cried out, ‘‘ Here comes a man with two women! 
He looks like a chief.”” Many men came out to meet them, — they 
did not recognize Kweeti, — and pulled up the canoe. From a little 
distance men called to him to come to the chief’s house. Kweeti 
entered the house, and they all sat around. He sat in a high place, 
and every once in a while he would lean against one of his wives. 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 576; Tlingit (Swanton, BBAE 59: 84, ‘“‘Raven teaches 
people their mode of life’’). 

2 Compare Nootka (Boas, Indianische Sagen, 99; RBAE 31:915); Quinault (Farrand, 
JE 2: 111). 

3 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 820-821. 
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Soon Woodpecker told one of his men to go up and open the roof a 
little, as he wanted to spit: “for,” he said, ‘if this man is rich, he will 
be able to spit through the roof;! if he is poor, he will not be able to 
do so. I shall spit first.” He took a little water and spit it clear 
through the roof. Then he said to Kweeti, ‘‘ Now you spit, and see 
how far you can reach. If you can spit through the hole, you are a 
rich man.”” So Kweeti took a drink of water and spit right through 
the roof. Then Woodpecker said, ‘‘Now I know you are a chief.” 
He wanted still another test, however; so he sent a boy to tell the 
laughing man to come in, — he wanted to make Kweeti laugh. The 
boy went out, and soon they heard the man laughing outside. Kweeti’s 
two women began to laugh, but Kweeti himself did not even smile. 
At last, however, Kweeti’s self-control gave way, and he started in 
to laugh and kick his legs. Then Woodpecker saw how sharp his 
shin-bone was, and recognized it as Kweeti’s. He saw also, when 
Kweeti threw back his head and laughed, that a tooth was missing; 
and then he had no further doubts at all, he knew him to be his slave.? 
He was very angry, and said to Kweeti, ‘‘That’s just what I thought, 
you were my slave.”” To the two women he said, “You had better 
go home to your father, this man is merely my slave.” 


Kweeti and the Wolves. 


Once there was a wolf who used always to hunt on the beach for 
hair-seals, whales, or anything at all. One day he strayed farther 
than usual, and came to a house where he found a man living all alone. 
His name was Kweeti. He came in and threw down a duck, saying, 
“Keep this, while I hunt some more!’’ Kweeti said, “Very well, 
you may leave it there. I am very sick.”” Toward dark, Wolf came 
in again, and said, ‘I'll stay here to-night and go home to-morrow.” 
Kweeti agreed, showed him where to sleep, and gave him a big stone 
fora pillow. As soon as Wolf was asleep, Kweeti got up, and ,taking a 
big stone, threw it on Wolf’s head and smashed it to pieces. Then 
he dug a hole under the bed and buried the wolf. Nobody knew of it. 
Still, Kweeti took precautions against discovery. He rubbed gray 
dust on his face to make it look pale, and put bad excrement near by 
to make it look like diarrhcea. 

Next day another wolf came along, and asked Kweeti if he had 
seen the first wolf pass the day before. Kweeti replied that he had; 
“but he did not come in, he only left a duck here. He was afraid to 

1 Spitting, the test of a chief: Chinook (see Boas, BBAE 20: 160), Nootka (Boas, 
RBAE 31: 919). 

? For the Transformer’s relation to Woodpecker, cf. Kwakiutl (Boas, RBAE 31 : 586), 


Fraser Delta (Boas, Indianische Sagen, 19), Thompson (Teit, JE 8 : 218). 
* Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 585 (No. 9). 
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come in, because I was so sick. You can see how pale I am and what 
diarrhcea I have.”” The wolf came in and looked. He said, though, 
that he thought the first wolf had come in on his way back because he 
had seen the tracks. He told Kweeti he would bring other wolves 
who would get him to try to find the first wolf with his magical power, 
To this Kweeti said, ‘‘Yes. I am a shaman, and I will do the best I 
can.” 

Kweeti put on his shaman’s clothes and got ready. He threw the 
excrement outdoors and fixed everything. When the wolves came, 
they stood in two rows inside the house, with the two best runners on 
either side the door. Kweeti started in to sing and work. Soon he 
said to the wolves, ‘Stand back farther, so that I can see better!” 
He waved his hands before his face and kept up his song. Suddenly 
he sang, ‘‘I did kill the chief of the wolves,’”’ and with these words he 
jumped past them and ran out.!. He had under his blanket a basket 
with combs and hair-oil in it. When the wolves pursued and almost 
caught him, he took a comb and stuck it in the beach.2, This madea 
headland, over which the wolves had to climb. Each time they seemed 
on the point of overtaking him, he did the same thing, so that again 
and again they were delayed. This is what made all the promontories 
along the beach. Finally, when the wolves had all but caught him, 
Kweeti urinated and made Ozetta Lake.* The wolves could not get 
around this, and so Kweeti escaped. Of the hair-oil he made a river.‘ 


Origin of the Sun. 


Once it was dark all over; but Kweeti knew what people kept the 
sun, and made up his mind to get it. He went to the place where 
they lived, and a little distance from the house he transformed him- 
self into a male child. The daughter of the man who had the sun 
passed by that way, and saw a baby-boy playing on the ground. She 
asked him where he came from. Kweeti, however, did not say a word; 
all he did was to coo. The girl returned home, and told her people 
about the boy she had seen; “but,” she said, “‘I could not find out 
where he came from.” — ‘‘Go bring him in!” her father said, when he 
had heard the story, “‘maybe he comes from Tsisadati (‘country far 

1 See Comox (Boas, Sagen 75), Kwakiutl (Boas, Sagen 150; JE 10: 103; Rep. U. S. 
Nat. Mus. 1895 : 538, 725); Seshelt (Hill-Tout, JAI 34:57), Nootka (Boas, Sagen 98), 
Squamish (Hill-Tout, BAAS 70 : 543). 

2 Comparative notes in Bolte und Polivka, 2 : 140; Yukaghir (Bogoras, PaAM 20:9). 
See Boas, Kwakiutl Tales (CU 2 : 456), ‘‘Clothing becomes islands between Vancouver 
Island and Knights Inlet.” 

3 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 652, ‘‘ Raven creates rivers.” 

4 The Magic Flight, cf. Chinook (Boas, BBAE 20: 78), Quinault (Farrand, JE 2: 
116 and footnote). The last incident was added by the narrator in answer to a question: 
5 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 641 et seq. 
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away’).”’ So the girl brought the boy in, and gave him something 
toeat. Then he walked around the house, and saw the box in which 
the sun was kept. It was open just a wee crack, through which a 
faint light came into the room. The man then spoke to Kweeti, 
asking him whether he had come from Tsisadati. Kweeti’s only 
reply was ‘‘Tsss!’” When, however, the man wanted to know whether 
Kweeti could eat mussels, he answered, ‘‘Yes, I can eat mussels;”’ 
whereupon the man said to him, “‘Come with us to-morrow and get 
mussels from the rocks in the ocean.” 

The next day they all set off in a canoe. When the boy was told 
to steer, he merely said, ‘‘Tsss!’’ and pointed to the big paddle. He 
took it; and, when he started in to row, the canoe went along so 
swiftly, that the people were delighted to have such a good paddler. 
They soon came to the mussel-rocks, and, taking their mussel-sticks, 
they disembarked, leaving Kweeti in the canoe to watch it. With 
him, in the canoe, they left the sun, which they had taken along to 
give them light when they gathered mussels, and told him to stay 
close to the rock. He only said, ‘‘Tsss!”” There was a slight breeze, 
and Kweeti paddled slowly off with the paddle held edgewise. He 
told the little wind to blow harder; and at the same time he paddled 
and paddled, going constantly farther away from the rocks. The 
people called to him not to go away too far; but he kept drifting off, 
so it seemed.!_ Those he had left stranded, all stood on the rocks and 
cried; but Kweeti paddled on toward the shore, and carried the sun 
away with him. 

When Kweeti came home, he opened the box farther in order to 
get more light. He saw that the sun and moon were both in the box. 
For a long time he pondered what to do with them. Finally he came 
to this conclusion: ‘‘When the sun first rises, it will be morning; 
the middle of the day will be noon; and the night will be when the 
sun goes down.”” Then he threw the sun up into the sky, so that all 
the people could see it. The moon he threw up as well, that the night 
might not be too dark. All this was Kweeti’s work. 


2. DUSKEAH.” 


Duskeah used to tattoo children. She would drive the bone needle 
clear through the arm or chest, and so kill them. Kweeti came to 
her one day, and said, “My sister, I want you to tattoo my arm, but 
only the skin, not through the arm, or else I may die.” She did it 
properly. ‘‘ Now let me do it for you,”” Kweeti offered. He took the 

* Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 710. 

* Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 598 (No. 14), 762 et seg. Throughout this region, Canni- 


bals, for the most part, are women (see, for instance, Tillamook [Boas, JAFL 11 : 32, 143], 
Quinault (Farrand, JE 2 : 114)). 
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bone needle and started to prick the skin. Then suddenly he jabbed 
it through her arm, between the bones. Duskeah screamed with 
pain, and died soon after. 


Duskeah used to make a practice of carrying off children, gathering 
them together in one place, and then cooking them. She would put 
gum on their eyes, so they could not see anything of what was happen- 
ing to them. The place where she cooked the children was at Yakalis 
Creek, up Quileute Run. All their things which have since become 
petrified may still be seen there. 

On a certain day she had the stones all heated for cooking. The 
children were standing around the fire, but they could not see on 
account of the gum. One of the girls heated her hand in order to 
soften the gum and pry it open, so as to see. She saw Duskeah 
dancing. At the same time she kept singing, ‘‘ The fire is getting hot.” 
When, in her dance, she approached the girl, the latter pushed her 
into the fire. Duskeah burned up quickly, because she had so much 
gum and pitch about her. She was entirely covered with it. The 
girl now opened her eyes wide, melted the gum off all the children’s 
eyes, and so saved them all. They all then went home to their 
parents.! 

Once, as Raven was walking on the beach, he chanced to meet 
Devil-Fish. He asked Raven whether the woman who had been 
singing of him was at home, — Duskeah had been singing of the 
devil-fish. Raven replied that she was there. Devil-Fish then 
asked him to tell her to come over. Raven delivered the message, 
and said besides, “‘Devil-Fish talks ill of you.’’— ‘‘What does he 
say?” asked the woman. Raven refused to tell, but thought that 
perhaps when she got there, Devil-Fish would tell her himself. She 
combed her hair, and prepared to go and see him. When she arrived 
at Devil-Fish’s house, she found him sitting by the door. She asked 
him whether he had been talking ill of her, — she had heard that he 
had. Devil-Fish merely told her to come into his house. She 
entered; and when he said to her, ‘‘Give me your hand,”’ she did that 
as well. Thereupon Devil-Fish called to the tide to come in quickly. 
When the tide came in to where the woman was sitting, she said to 
Devil-Fish, “Hurry up and say what you want to!’ Devil-Fish, 
however, never said a word. He kept hold of her blankets, so that 
she could not move. The tide rose to her waist, and still he did not 
let go. He kept her there until she was drowned. The reason Devil- 
Fish did this was because Duskeah had killed so many children. 


1 Compare Boas, BBAE 59: 296 (note 5). 
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3. KLEETCELUS.! 

Kléétcélus used to go about singing, and swinging a rope with a 
stick in the end of it. The burden of his song was, ‘‘I don’t want to 
swing this very long.’’ He was a transformer: some of the people 
he saw he changed into stone, some into birds, and some into still 
other things. In those days there were no clothes, but he gave his 
people cedar-bark clothes. 


4. THE LAZY BOY WHO BECAME A WHALER. 
(Told by Old John.) 


Once there was a young man, called Séxdate, who was lazy and 
idle. On this account he would receive only the tail-part of dried 
salmon for his meals. His elder brother’s wife used to give him the 
salmon, which he would put into a small basket that he had hidden 
under his blanket. 

One day his brother and sister-in-law went up to Ozette, and 
left the young man at home. While they were away, some one saw a 
whale far out in the ocean, coming towards the shore. The people 
of the village came to the young man’s house, and called, “Is your 
brother back yet?” for the elder brother was a good whaler. Séxdate 
did not answer, but just ran out. He saw the whale, and, going back 
into the house, seized his brother’s whaling-outfit, and, with seven 
other men in the canoe, went out to catch the whale. When the 
whale approached the canoe, the young man told the others to get 
the outfit ready while he washed his face. The young man was 
very thin. As soon as the whale was near enough, Séxdate speared it. 
He so nearly killed it, that the whale did not even dive or swim on 
with the rope. Two other canoes then went out to help Séxdate. 
He told them to spear the head; and they did as they were told, after 
which they towed the whale ashore. 

All the people went down to the beach to cut up the whale. Soon 
they saw a canoe coming from the north, and found that it was the 
elder brother coming home. When he landed, he came close to where 
the whale was, and spoke to some of the people. He asked who had 
killed the whale; and they told him it was his younger brother, who 
used to be so lazy. 

Séxdate, in the mean time, went to the house and got his brother’s 
bear-skin blanket. He put it on, and hid his own little blanket under 
it. Then he came back and sat down a short distance from the whale. 
After a little while he went to the tail of the whale, cut off a piece, and 
fastened it with a pack-strap. He called his sister-in-law, and told 
her to take it to the house. She said she thought it was too heavy. 


1 See note I, p. 251. 
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Séxdate, however, said, ‘‘No, that is not too heavy,” and he lifted it 
with one finger. He then proceeded to put it on her back. While 
he was adjusting the pack-strap, he told her to spread her feet apart. 
As soon as she did so, he let go of the strap, and the weight of the 
whale-meat crushed her to the ground. Séxdate then went to where 
he had left the bear-skin. He brought it to the dead woman, and, 
taking out the dried salmon, he said, ‘‘ Here, take your old dried sal- 
mon and eat it! I have been saving it for you.” 

The elder brother never said a word all this time. Soon, however, 
Séxdate said to him, “My brother, do not grieve for your wife! I will 
get you two wives. I am going to be a rich man, and people will 
come to see me from all over the country, and bring me blankets and 
women.”’ He also told the friends of the woman not to grieve. “TI 
will make it right,” he said, ‘“‘and potlatch you every year.” 

When the people of the north heard about the whale that had 
been caught, they sent down five canoes with many blankets, and 
piled them high in order to buy the whale-meat. 

On the following day another whale was sighted. The people 
called Séxdate, who immediately got his men ready. Four other 
canoes went out first, but they could not catch the whale. Then 
Séxdate went, and waited close by. When the whale came toward 
the canoe, Séxdate speared it and killed it at once. The people then 
built a signal-fire on the shore to call the others back. When they 
came and saw that Séxdate had killed the whale, they helped him 
tow it ashore. 

People from far away heard about his prowess, and came with many 
blankets and girls for Séxdate. He, however, gave the girls to his 
brother. So Séxdate became very rich. 

A few years after this, Séxdate built a large house, and all the 
people helped him with it. He invited people from all over the 
country to come toa potlatch. He gavea big one, and was a great 
man. This marks the origin of the potlatch. 


5- THE ORIGIN OF THE ELKS. 


A long time ago elks were men. One day they decided to give a 
potlatch and invite all the wolves, because they used to kill young elk 
whenever they strayed away from the house to play. The elks had a 
very large house; but they conferred together, and made up their 
minds to do without houses and simply live in the woods. They 
obtained much pitch-wood, which they proceeded to split up. Then 
many of them went about to call the wolves. It took them a month 
to get them. When the wolves came, they all went into the house. 
About one-half of the elks, however, staid outside; and when the 
wolves passed these, they tried to bite them. They had hurried to the 
potlatch because they wanted to eat the elks. 
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When they were all assembled, the chief of the elks said, “‘O wolves! 
we are going to have a big dance. You just sit still and watch, and 
we will play for you.’’ So the wolves sat still, as they had been told; 
while the elks built two fires, one at each end of the house. The elks 
that were outside put pitch-wood all about the house, and piled it 
up high. When everything was ready, they called out and set fire 
to the pitch-wood. The house immediately caught fire and burned 
up quickly. There were two holes in the roof. The elks that were in 
the house jumped through these and escaped; the wolves, however, 
were all burned. Thousands of them were burned upon that occasion. 
The reason why there are any wolves at all now is that in every place 
in which the wolves had lived, two wolves had always staid at home. 
And the elks, now that their house was gone, went to live in the woods. 
They travelled about in herds, and acquired the habits they now have. 


6. THE BUNGLING HosT.! 


Once upon a time Raven went to Bear’s house to get something to 
eat. After he had been there a little while, Bear went out and got 
two short maple-sticks. He built a fire, and stuck the sticks up 
close to the fire. Then he raised his foot, and the grease in it melted 
and ran down into the grease-pot. When it was full, he gave it to 
Raven to eat, and said, ‘Raven, what do you want, — dog-meat, or 
man-meat, or elk-meat?’’ Raven replied, ‘I never eat dog-meat or 
man-meat. I'll take elk-meat.” — ‘All right,” said Bear, and he 
took a big dish and filled it with elk-meat. Raven ate a little and 
then stopped, because, he said, he wanted to carry the rest home. 
Before leaving, he told Bear to come to his house on the morrow to 
get his plate, and then he, Raven, would give him plenty to eat. 
He went down the river in his canoe. As soon as he was out of 
sight, he went ashore and ate all the meat. There was only a small 
piece left in the pot. Then he went home. 

Very early next morning Bear went to Raven’s house. When 
he came, Raven built a fire, and then went out and got two short 
sticks, which he put in front of the fire. Raising his foot, he said to 
Bear, ‘‘What do you want, — dog-meat, man-meat, or elk-meat?”’ 
His foot was being burnt to the very bone, and still no grease came 
out. Seeing this, his wife said, ‘‘ Now, old man, what are you going to 
do? Your foot is burning up.” Bear watched it all, and laughed 
fit to die; then he went home and left them.” 


Once upon a time Raven went to Kweed’s (a kind of duck) house. 
Kweed built a fire, and they talked and laughed together. Finally 


1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 695. 
? Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 694, BBAE 509: 294 (note 7). 
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he said to his wife, ‘‘What are we going to give Raven to eat? We 
had better get him some fish. You stay at the upper end of this 
driftwood, and I’ll go to the lower.’””’ They went out, and Raven went 
along to see what would happen. Kweed’s wife dived first, and 
brought up a big salmon. Her husband, however, was less successful, 
and obtained nothing. The woman said, ‘This is big enough, let us 
go home!’’ So they went to cook the salmon for Raven, and gave it 
to him to eat. He did not eat much before he stopped, and said, 
“‘I shall take this dish of salmon home; and you come to-morrow, 
and we'll have something to eat.’’ As soon as he was out of sight, he 
went ashore and ate the salmon, all but a few little pieces. When he 
arrived home, he said to his wife, ‘‘Go down to the canoe and get that 
big plate. I do not know what Kweed meant; there is nothing in it, 
but he told me to take it home. When he comes to-morrow, though, 
I want you to do as Kweed’s wife did, and catch salmon.” 

Kweed came the next morning, as Raven had told him. Raven 
built a fire for him, and then said to his wife, ‘‘Let us go out and get 
fresh fish for Kweed!” They all went out. Raven said to his wife, 
“You dive first.’”’ His wife tried to dive, but could not doit. Raven 
then tried, but he could not do it, either. They were getting chilled 
through, and were shivering. Kweed took his empty plate and went 
home laughing.! 

Raven went to Kingfisher’s house to get something to eat. When 
he came in, Kingfisher made a fire and prepared to give him a meal. 
First he untied the knot of hair on his head. Then he took a wooden 
kettle and filled it with water. Into this he put hot stones. Takinga 
single salmon-egg from his hair, he placed it in the kettle. He stirred 
it a bit, and lo! there was a pot full of salmon-eggs. He took the 
wooden tongs and stood them upright in the kettle, which was so 
full of eggs that the tongs actually remained standing. Raven ate 
some, but not very much. He said he would prefer to take the rest 
home with him. He told Kingfisher to come to his house the next 
morning, and then he would give him something to eat. Then he 
went away. Soon after he had left in his canoe, he went ashore and 
ate up all the salmon-eggs. When he reached home, he told his wife 
to go to the canoe and bring in the pot. ‘I cannot imagine what 
Kingfisher meant by telling me to take along a pot with nothing in it,” 
he said. The woman went out. When she came back, she asked, 
“Well, what did you bring that pot for, since there was nothing in it?” 

Next morning Kingfisher came. Raven built a fire, and did exactly 
the same things that Kingfisher had done the preceding day. He 
tied his hair, and got the kettle ready with water and hot stones. 


1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 699; also Nez Percé (MAFLS 11 : 164, 181), Osage (FM 
7: 13, 15), Shoshoni (JAFL 22 : 266), Thompson (MAFLS 11: 6). 
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Then he undid his hair and took out one salmon-egg, which he put 
into the kettle. The water boiled up; and this one egg boiled around 
in the water, but it failed to increase in quantity, as it had with 
Kingfisher. Then he put a stick into the water to see whether it 
would not stand, but of course it fell over. Kingfisher laughed and 
laughed, and finally said he would go home. So they brought his 
kettle down to the canoe, and he went home.! 


7. THE ABALONE. 


Once there was a man who went fishing for codfish. He got a bite, 
and tried to pull in the fish, which was very heavy. As he drew it out 
of the water, he saw that he had something big and round, which was 
no fish at all. It was a large abalone. He put it into his canoe, and 
killed it with his club. Then he wrapped his blanket around it and 
went home. His wife came out to meet him with a big basket in which 
to carry the fish that she thought he had caught. He told her that 
he had no fish, but that she should carry the blanket, and he would 
let her see what it contained when they got to the house. 

Soon after this the man fell ill. He was sick for two years. People 
became frightened and left his house, so that he and his wife were soon 
allalone. One night the man began to sing. His song was given him 
by the abalone. It was a Tlokwalat? song, and told where the 
Tlokwalat came from. The words of the song were, — 


‘My blanket is covered with eagle-feathers.”’ 


He now broke the abalone shell into small pieces for nose-pendants 
and ear-rings, which he sold for blankets and konewayietus. Then 
he made a potlatch, to which he called all his people. He was the 
first Tlokwalat. He taught the people to remember his song, and told 
them where he obtained it. He was also the first man to cut his skin. 
With a small knife that he had, he used to cut it and let the blood 
run out. 


8. RAVEN INVITES THE SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. 


Once Raven gave a potlatch, and invited all the supernatural 
beings. They came and waited outside, while Raven prepared a good 
seat for his daughter inside the house. The guests danced as they 
came in, singing, ‘‘ Kwa’te, kwa’te, kwa’te!”” Some had blankets tied 
around their waists, some under their arms. When they had all 
come in, they went up and speared Raven’s daughter. They covered 
her entire body and face with spears, so that she died. 


1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 696, 700. 
2 A sacred ceremonial. 
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9. THE THUNDER. 


Once there was a man who wanted to go up to the home of Thunder, 
who lives in a cave in the Olympic Mountains. He prepared himself 
for the journey by washing every day. Finally he started to go up 
the river into the high mountains, and all along the way he bathed. 
Nevertheless, when he came close to Thunder’s house, Thunder 
smelled him, and roared out loud. The man then knew that there 
was an evil smell about him; so he bathed, and tried to go again. 
This time Thunder lightened and thundered. He bathed again, and 
tried a third time. Now, at last, Thunder did not smell him; neither 
did he hear him, for the man made no noise. He approached the 
banks of the river where Thunder’s daughters were accustomed to 
wash, and sat down and waited. It was not long before the girls came. 
When they say how young and handsome the man was, they called to 
him to come nearer. They asked him where he had come from; and 
he replied, ‘‘I come from where there are many people, I come from 
down below.”’ When the girls heard this, they told him to stay with 
them, and not go back. ‘I will be your wife,’’ the elder girl said. 
The young man consented; and the girls went home to tell their 
father, while he staid behind. When Thunder heard about the 
young man, he told them to bring him in. He was perfectly satisfied, 
he said, that either one of them should take him for a husband. The 
elder one said that she would like to marry him, and went out to 
bring him in. She cautioned him not to linger in the doorway, but 
to pass in very quickly, as otherwise he would be caught in the door, 
and be killed by its rapid shutting. They came in together, he 
following close behind her. They had hardly gotten into the room 
before the door shut behind them. The young man was given a good 
seat in the house, and asked what he preferred for dinner, — hair-seal, 
or elk or whale meat. He chose whale-meat, which they gave him 
with a small pot of white-whale oil. After he had finished eating, his 
wife said to him, ‘Let us go out and walk around, and then have a 
talk! but always remember to go past the door as quickly as possible.” 

Thunder went hunting whale that day. The young man and his 
wife were out by the river, when the girl heard a noise, and said, 
“My father has caught a whale.” A little later she heard a noise in 
the house. ‘“‘That must be my father returning home,”’ she said. 
They went in to see, and found her father there. He had left a large 
whale lying outside the door. 

Thunder said to the young man, “Stay here with us for two years.” 
He agreed to do so. After he had been there for one year, Thunder 
began to train him for whaling. He gave the young man his outfit, — 
a blanket with claws, and the other things that go with it. On all 


1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 797. 
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his trips the young man accompanied him. One day when they saw 
a whale, after going up close to it, Thunder told the young man to 
catch it on the back, while he himself would hold it close to the tail. 
The young man did as he was told, but was unable to lift the whale. 
Thunder, however, caught it near the tail, and Lightning lifted it up, 
and together they carried the whale to the house. 

One day after the young man had been there four years instead of 
two, Thunder said to him, ‘‘ Now you may go home if you want to. 
I myself will accompany you. As a parting gift, I will give you my 
outfit, and one big whale with which to feed your people when you get 
home.”” So the young man and Thunder went down to the beach 
together. They saw a whale close to the shore. Immediately 
Thunder seized his outfit, and, cutting a seat in the back of the whale, 
told the young man to get into it. Then he pushed the whale in the 
direction of the young man’s home. “Be sure you jump off before 
the people see you!”’ he called after him, ‘“‘and don’t land where all 
the people are.”” So, in accordance with instructions, the young man 
landed at a little creek. Early next morning some people saw a whale 
lying on the beach. [It looked as if it had been caught by some one, 
but they could not tell how it had been killed. Nevertheless they 
called to the others to get up, and bring knives to cut it up. Some of 
the people went to the creek to get water in which to boil the whale- 
meat. The young man kept silent, waiting for some member of his 
family tocome. His family had not ceased to mourn for him. Finally 
his younger brother appeared. The young man called to him, and 
said, ‘‘I am alive yet, as you see. I come from Thunder’s house, 
where I have been living all these years. This whale which you are 
cutting up, Thunder gave me for you: so don’t be sad any more!”’ 
Delighted at the good news, the younger brother immediately went 
back to his father’s house, and told them that his brother was alive. 
He reported everything that he had heard. The parents, however, 
were angry because he spoke of the brother, who they believed was 
dead. The young brother, nevertheless, insisted that what he had 
said was true. So finally they all went down to the beach to see the 
young man, and then only were they convinced. By now it was 
evening. They brought their newly-recovered son home, and wept 
over him in their delight. The other people did not know what the 
trouble was, because it was night. Early next morning, however, they 
called all the people to a potlatch to see the young man who had 
returned. As the people came into the house, he spoke to them, and 
told them not to mourn for him, as he was as well as ever. 

He borrowed a whaling-outfit from his brothers in order that he 
might go whaling, and the very next morning he went out. They saw 
a whale approach the canoe, and the young man speared it. The 
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others came and helped tow it ashore. Thunder helped him to be a 
great whaler, and soon he became a great chief and very rich. 


10. THE STAR HUSBANDS! (THE WAR ON THE SKY; THE 
ORIGIN OF FIRE). 


Once upon a time some girls went berrying, and camped out over 
night. It was a clear night; and as they lay and looked up at the 
stars, one said, “I wish I had that red star for my husband!”’ Another 
said, ‘‘And I should like that blue one!” Soon they fell asleep. 
About midnight two men came and wakened these two girls, and told 
them to get up. They did so, and asked the men who they were. 
“We are those stars you were speaking of,” one replied. ‘I am the 
one you wanted, and this is the one the other girl wanted. We have 
come to get you. Get your packs ready, and we will go.” The girls 
did as they were told, and set off with the men. By morning they 
had reached the sky. The girl who had chosen the red star saw that 
her husband was a very old red-eyed man, while the blue star was 
handsome and young. The very sight of her ugly old husband made 
the girl sick at heart. She cried bitterly, and was utterly miserable. 
The people of the sky decided to let her go home. The other girl 
then said, ‘I will go with her, for I do not want to stay alone.”” She 
was fond of her husband; but still she told him he had better let her go, 
and show her the way back. So they sent them both home. When 
the girls finally returned, they were happy indeed. They sang all day 
long. 

As a result of this escapade, the girls’ people held a council, and 
decided to go to war with the sky people. ‘Let us call all the people 
together,” they said, ‘‘and plan for the expedition!’’ So all the birds 
and fishes and animals met, and talked it over. They finally agreed 
on this scheme: ‘Let us shoot an arrow into the sky, and then another 
into that, and so on until we have a chain and can climb up!” 

They proceeded to carry out their plan. They cut down a large 
tree, split it, and made a huge bow and arrow. Then they called 
upon the strongest man, Kalatub, to string the bow. He, however, 
could not quite manage it. Bear was summoned next. He tried and 
tried, but could not do as well as Kalatub. After Bear they called 
Elephant (?). He almost did it, but not quite. Then they said, 
“Let Elk try it!’”” Elk was as unsuccessful as the rest. Thereupon 
Wren came in, all rolled up in his blanket. They made fun of him, 
and said, ‘You come and try, Wren!’’ He took off his blanket, and, 
seizing the bow, he bent it and bent it, and soon fitted the string on. 
Then he put on his blanket again and walked off. 


4 Compare Boas, BBAE 59: 309 (note 4). 
* Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 864; BBAE 509: 288 (note 1). 
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The people now called Kalatub to shoot the first arrow into the 
sky. He tried and tried, but he could not pull the string. Elephant 
had his turn next, and failed as well; and so through all the animals. 
Then they called Wren again. He came in, and, taking the bow and 
arrow, sang his song, — 


“T will shoot this arrow into the sky.” P 


He did so: he shot the arrow right into the sky. Nobody could 
see it, however. They called on all the people with good eyes to look 
up, and see whether they could discover it. Snail finally espied it. 
“T see it,”” he said, “there it is!” Thereupon Fish-Hawk went over 
to him, and asked him to point it out. Osprey, however, simply 
took out the snail’s eyes for himself.1_ None of the other animals were 
able to see it at all. They now called on Wren a third time, and 
bade him shoot a second arrow into the first. He did so, and then 
shot a third into the second, and so on until the arrows reached the 
ground. 

Up these they climbed, and reached the sky. Here they pitched 
their tents, and built their camp-fires at night. Here, too, they held 
their war-dances. While these were in progress, Raven said to Skate 
(Pakwad), ‘‘ You are too wide to fight, they will most certainly spear 
you.” Skate answered, ‘‘All right! you try to spear me, and see!” 
Raven did try; but, just as he threw the spear, Skate turned aside, 
and the spear flew past him. ‘Now you see what I can do,” Skate 
suggested. Each time he prepared to throw the spear, however, 
Raven jumped aside. Skate, nevertheless, kept going through the 
motions; and when he finally did throw it, he hit Raven in the wing? 
The latter hopped about in pain, and begged Skate to pull the spear 
out. He did so, and soon after the dancing and playing ceased. 

The earth people did not have sufficient fire with them, so they 
sent Tedod (a kind of red-breasted bird, not a robin) to get some 
from the sky people. It was very cold. Tedod merely entered their 
houses, and, sitting down by the fire, said, ‘‘How cold we are!” He 
kept sitting there until his breast was all red, and that is what accounts 
for his having a red breast to-day. They sent Beaver next. He 
dived into the water in order to get across to where the sky people 
lived. When he came up on that side, he found himself close to a 
fish-trap. The man who owned the trap came out just then with a 
scoop-net. Beaver pulled the line of the net, and the man caught 
him. He did not know what it was he had caught, and none of his 
people were any wiser. When he got him on the drying-poles, the 
man hit him on the head, and Beaver pretended to die. The man then 

1 Nootka (Boas, RBAE 31: 907), Quinault (Farrand, JE 2: 92). 

? Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 812. 
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carried him home and laid him down close to the fire. He called all 
the people in to see him, but nobody knew what it was. So they 
left him lying there; but as soon as an opportunity presented itself, 
he got up and ran out with a piece of fire. He dived into the river, 
and came to a fish-trap. The sky people saw him, and yelled, ‘“‘ There 
is fire in the river! Perhaps it is that thing that we caught that has 
stolen our fire.” ! 

The earth people were now quite ready to attack, but they first 
wanted to see whether the sky people were asleep. They despatched 
Skate on the errand. He went up to their house, and lay right next to 
their door. A man came out and urinated on Skate’s back.? He 
went in again, and told the people, ‘I’ve been urinating on something 
out there, you had better take fire out to see what it is. They all 
looked at it, but none knew what it was. Finally they hit upon the 
notion that it might be one of the earth people. They wondered 
whether they had actually come up to fight. ‘At any rate,” one 
man suggested, “‘let us kill this thing!”” When Skate heard this, he 
lost no time in joining his own people. These immediately seized 
their weapons and started toward the sky people. They all now saw 
the fire. The sky people soon routed the others. Then they pursued 
them. The earth people made with all possible speed for the arrow- 
ladder. They were very nearly all down when the arrow-chain broke. 
The animals that were left behind became the constellations. Skate 
was among them. 


Il. THE SEAL-HUNTERS. 


Once there were two young men who were great friends. They 
slept together, bathed together, and hunted hair-seals together. 
Each went out in his own canoe, and invariably each caught five seals. 
One day they started out together, as usual. One went out to open 
sea, and one kept to the shore. In this canoe, as in the other, there 
were always two men. The friend of the other (?) canoe-owner went 
ashore, while the other (?) man staid in the canoe. The man who had 
landed noticed hair-seal tracks on the beach. He followed them 
into the bushes, and found that they led to a big hole in the ground. 
This was the air-hole leading down to where the hair-seals lived under 
the ocean. Beautiful weeds and bushes grew all around the hole. 
The man knew it was the hair-seals’ house. He looked in; but it 
was dark, and he could see nothing. So he went back to the man in 
the canoe, and told him, ‘‘I have found the hair-seals’ house. I want 
you to help me make a long rope.’’ As soon as they returned home, 


1 Lillooet (Teit, JAFL 25: 299), Fraser Delta (Boas, Sagen 42), Hill-Tout (BAAS '’99: 
65), Thompson (Teit, MAFLS 6: 56; JE 8: 229, 338), Sanpoil (Gould, MAFLS 11: 107). 
2 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 659. 
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they went into the woods to get cedar-twigs for the rope. The man 
told his steersman to tell nobody what they were going todo. They 
made the rope in one day, and no one knew anything of it. 

Next morning the two canoes went out, and separated as before. 
Those who had found the hair-seal hole brought their canoe up on 
Jand, and hid it among the bushes. When they came to the hole, the 
first man tied the rope under his arms, and told the other to let him 
down. The door of the hair-seal house was under water. When he 
came to the bottom, he saw that there were many hair-seals in the 
house. He caught two, and then he jerked the rope. The other man 
knew this was a signal to pull him up. When he came to the top, he 
told him, ‘I have caught two hair-seals. Let us double the rope, 
and see whether it will reach!’”’ One strand he wanted for himself, 
and one for the seals. They found that it touched the bottom. So 
he went down again, and tied the loose end of the rope to one of the 
hair-seals. He was then pulled up, and together the two men pulled 
up the hair-seal. They repeated this process, and then carried both 
hair-seals to the canoe. Now they went out into the open ocean and 
speared the usual five hair-seals, after which they returned home. The 
other canoe came back with, of course, only five hair-seals. The next 
day the first canoe went to the hair-seal hole again. This time they 
carried a club with them. The one man went down into the hole 
and clubbed the hair-seals to death. They pulled them up, put them 
into the canoe, and went home with them. They did not care to hunt 
for any more that day. The man in the second canoe managed to 
spear seven this time. 

On the third day they went again; and this time the second canoe 
followed the first one at a distance, to see how they contrived to catch 
so many seals. He saw the tracks on the beach, and followed them 
up through the woods until he came to the other canoe. Here he 
left his partner, and followed the tracks farther. He came to the men 
sitting by the opening of the hole. ‘‘ Now I know how you catch so 
many hair-seals,”’ he said. The other man replied, ‘You may be my 
partner, if you wish. After this we will always go for hair-seals 
together, and catch as many as we want, and divide.”’ The first man 
then told the other to go down and get seven seals. He did as he 
was told, and together they carried them to the canoe. Then they 
returned home. When they divided their catch, the first man took 
the extra seal, because he had found the place and so was entitled to 
claim more. 

That day the original partner of the second man took sick and died. 
The latter, however, did not get another partner, for he now knew 
where he could get the hair-seals without much work. He and the 
first man and his partner went to the hair-seal hole again on the 
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following day. They all worked together. The partner of the first 
man staid in the canoe while he went down into the hole, and the 
third man staid above. After a time this one called down, and asked 
the man below whether he had killed all he wanted and tied them on, 
When he answered, ‘‘Yes,’’ the man above cut the rope, and said, 
“‘Now you stay and catch all the hair-seals you want,” for he was 
jealous of the other man. He then pulled up the seals and went to 
the canoe, where he found the man they had left there fast asleep, 
He took his knife from his bag and cut his throat, killing him. He dug 
a hole and buried him. Never again, though, did he return to this 
place for hair-seals. 

The man in the hole staid with the seals for a year. He learned 
their language, and was able to converse with them. As soon as he 
could make himself understood, he told the seals that his one-time 
friend made a practice of killing seals, and warned them to look out 
for him. They, in return, told him one day to put on one of their 
blankets, and they would teach him how to travel through the water.! 
He quickly learned, and immediately set out in search of the man who 
had left him stranded in the seal-hole. 

One day a canoe with two men in it came along. The seal — that 
is, the man with the seal blanket — saw it, and recognized the man 
who had cut the rope. He climbed out on a rock, and, when the canoe 
came close, dived down and climbed up alongside it. The man did 
not see him as he dived and came upagain. This time the man caught 
sight of him, and tried to spear him. The seal, however, put up his 
hand and caught the harpoon, and ran off with it. The man pulled 
the rope and tried to club him, but the seal towed them far away out 
to sea until they could barely see the shore. Finally the steersman 
said, ‘‘Let us cut the rope and go back!’’ They tried to, but were 
unsuccessful.2 When the seal had taken them quite a distance 
farther, he slackened the rope, and, coming up to the side of the 
canoe, spoke to the man. He asked him whether he was not the man 
who had cut the rope in the hair-seal hole. ‘I am a hair-seal now.” 
Then he upset the canoe and swam back. The man was drowned. 
When the man-seal returned, he called the seal tribe together, and 
informed them that he had drowned the man of whom he had told 
them. Then he gave them back their outfit, and promised never to 
hunt hair-seals any more. 


12. THE WIFE OF THE DEAD WARRIOR. 
Once there was a war, and a man of the enemy’s tribe was killed. 
They cut off his head and stuck it on a pole. The women saw the 


1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 822. The stories are only distantly related. 
4 See Farrand, JE 2: 102, 112; Boas, Sagen 119, 191, 203. 
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head, which was very handsome. One of them said, ‘You were a 
good man. I hear you wanted me for your wife before you died.” 
That night a man came to the woman’s house. He wakened her, 
and told her to get up. She did as she was bidden, and asked, ‘‘Who 
are you?” The man replied, “I am the man you spoke to to-day;” 
and she in turn, ‘‘Are you alive again? I'll go with you. I’m glad 
you are alive.” The man told the woman to get ready, and he would 
take her away. As they would have to cross the ocean, he instructed 
her to get wooden needles and make a canoe of skin. 

When they set off, there was no wind. It was so calm, they got 
across that night, and landed at a good beach. ‘‘We will go to the 
prairie where I used to live,” the man told the woman, “and there 
we will build a house and live.’’ He spoke to her of the three brothers 
he used to have when he was alive, and showed her where his younger 
brother lived on the opposite side of the prairie. The man and his 
wife lived here together for a long time. They made many blankets 
out of éciciibéh (a kind of grass). 

The woman was nearly ready for a child when the man died again. 
Before passing away, however, he told her to take his second brother 
for her husband after he was gone. The woman buried him, and many 
blankets with him. She lived on alone for a time, and mourned him 
very deeply, cryingevery day. The dead man’s brothers noticed smoke 
coming from this direction. They came over to see whether 
there was anybody living there. They heard the woman crying, 
and one of the brothers looked through the hole to see who it was. 
She espied him, and called him in. She told him how she had come 
there with his brother who had been killed; how she had spoken to his 
head on the pole; and how she was going to have a baby, and that he 
was to take care of her. She told the man to go and bring his brothers 
over, and that she would give them half the blankets, and him half; 
and he, in turn, should be sure to take care of the child and of her, 
and take them both to his home. So the man went home and told 
his brothers what the woman had said about their oldest brother, 
how he had died, and about the baby soon to be born. When they 
had heard the story, they all went over and staid with the woman fora 
time. Then they took the widow to their house, and took good care 
of her. Soon after she gave birth to a baby-boy. 


13. THE ORIGIN OF NORTH WIND AND SOUTH WIND. 


Once there was a fine young man who had a very good-looking 
mother and a rather ugly father. One day he said to his father, 
“Let us go out to hunt ducks!”” The father consented, and they set 
out together. They killed many ducks with their bows and arrows. 
One, however, they could not get, try as they would. He would 
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come up first on one side of the canoe, then on the other, but they 
could never reach him. Suddenly a fog fell, and with it there came a 
slight breeze. Now, of course, they lost the duck entirely. The fog 
lasted a long time, but the ocean was very calm. When it cleared a 
little, they found that the beach was not far away. “Let us land 
and find out where we are!” said the father to his son. So they 
beached their canoe and started to look around. They saw a large 
house near by. To this the man sent his son to reconnoitre and find 
out what he could. He looked in through a crack and saw a woman, 
a nice woman, all alone. The woman observed him, and asked him in, 
She wanted to know where he had come from. “I and my father 
were hunting ducks, and are lost,’’ the young man informed her, 
“‘Go get your father, and I will give you something to eat,” she offered. 
So the young man went to his father and told him that there was but 
one woman in the entire house, and that she had asked them in. 
‘She is a nice woman, with long hair and many bracelets,’’ he added. 
The two of them now went up to the house. The woman then made 
this proposal to the young man: “Stay here, and I will be your 
wife. Then, when it clears up, I wil! go to your home.’”” The young 
man agreed. 

They staid there a long time. The boy and his wife loved each 
other dearly. She took excellent care of both her husband and his 
father. The latter always went to get fire-wood, and allowed his 
son to remain in the house. It was his custom to follow the same 
trail every day. Once, however, he chanced to take a different path, 
and, going farther into the woods than usual, came across a stone 
hammer and a wedge used for splitting wood. He examined the 
wedge closely, and thought to himself, ‘‘That resembles my wedge.” 
In fact, he was almost positive that it actually was his. Still he did 
not mention it when he returned to the house. On the following day 
he took yet another trail, and looked about until he found another 
wedge and hammer. There was now hardly a doubt in his mind but 
that these tools were all his own. This led him to wonder whether 
the house he was living in might not be his own, and the woman in 
it his wife. He determined to find out. He returned home immedi- 
ately, and ordered his son to go and bathe. The boy and his wife 
went at once. While they were gone, the man built a fire; and when 
they came in, he kept putting on more wood. The boy lay down 
on the bed, and the woman sat close to the fire with her legs apart. 
The man put a big stick on top of the fire, and kicked it, as if by acci- 
dent, against the woman’s legs. She jumped, and in so doing spread 
her legs still farther, so that the man could see her privates. He 
recognized them at once as his wife’s. Then, indeed, he became in- 
censed to find that it was his wife who had been living with his son. 
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The man was sick, and sat with a downcast look, and the woman 
too. Neither spoke a word. Finally the woman looked up, and said 
to the old man, “ You go to the south, for you are bad, and people will 
call you South-Wind. My son will go to the north, and he will be 
North-Wind, for he is good and brings fine weather.” This explains 
the origin of those winds. 

Before leaving, the man told his wife to go into the woods, 
people will call you the hemlock-knot (Lilé’ild).” 


“ec 


and 


I4. RAVEN AND DEER.! 


Once Raven was talking to Deer, and said, ‘“‘ You ought to cry.”” — 
“Why should I cry?” queried Deer. ‘You ought to cry for the 
people of long ago,” was the answer. So Deer went out and cried. 
Raven, following, said, “‘Go sit by the edge of the high bluff; and 
when you hear some one coming, don’t look back, for that may be 
the people you are crying for.” Deer did as he was told, while Raven 
kept stealthily following him. He came up close, and suddenly 
pushed Deer over the edge of the bluff. She fell on the rocks below, 
and was killed. 

Raven then returned home, and spoke to his wife in the Quinault 
language, which she did not understand. He kept on talking to her, 
but she had not the faintest idea of what he meant. Finally he said, 
“T have been trying to make you understand Quinault. What I want 
is a mussel-shell knife and a pack-strap. I have caught a deer in 
my trap.”’ She got the knife and strap for him, and together they 
went to skin the deer. When they started in to work, the dead deer 
spoke. ‘‘Don’t take the entrails!” she said, ‘‘just throw them away.” 
They followed instructions, and then packed the meat in the canoe, 
filling it. 

When they returned home and had landed the canoe, Raven said 
to his wife, ‘‘Take the breast of milk to the house and cook it. When 
we have eaten that, we will take all the rest of the meat up the river 
to my daughter.” — “I never knew you had a daughter,”’ said his 
wife. ‘Oh, yes!” replied Raven, ‘I had another wife before you.” 
So she cooked the breast. Some of it she gave to Deer’s children. 
Raven and Deer used to live in the same house. One of the children 
cried. ‘‘That is my mother’s breast,” he said, “I taste it.” Raven, 
however, tried to console him. ‘‘Don’t cry! your mother will soon 
come home,”’ he told them. 

After they had eaten, Raven and his wife went down to the river 
to take the meat to Raven’s daughter. He took his bow and arrow 
with him. They had barely started down the river, when suddenly 
Raven cried, ‘‘There come some people to fight with us!””. He handed 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 703. 
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his wife the paddle, and told her to row the canoe toward shore, but 
on no account was she to look back. Then he took his bow and shot 
an arrow past her head to frighten her. He kept it up until he had no 
more arrows left. She never once looked back. He now ordered her 
to gather together all the arrows that were in the water, and put them 
in the canoe. She proceeded to obey. As she picked them up, she 
chanced to look at one, and noticed that it was exactly like her hus- 
band’s. ‘Why, this is like your arrow!” she told him. “All people 
have arrows just like mine,” he said. ‘Go on, and don’t look back!” 
They had by now reached the shore. ‘Jump out and run into the 
bushes, and be sure not to look back!” Raven called to her. “If they 
stop following, I will call you,” and he kept shooting past her as she 
ran. The woman hid in the bushes. As soon as she was out of sight, 
Raven took out his knife, and, cutting up the meat, began to eat it. 
When he was full, he excreted and then ate again, and then again 
excreted, and so on until he had eaten the meat all up. When it was 
all gone, he walked all over the beach to make tracks. Then he called 
to his wife that the men had given up and had gone away. The woman 
came out from hiding, and saw nothing but excrement in the canoe; 
the meat, of course, was all gone. ‘‘Those men took all the meat,” 
Raven told her; ‘‘you see, it is all gone.” — ‘‘But why have you 
excreted so much in the canoe?” asked the woman. “I had such a 
hard fight against those men,” was Raven’s reply. Then they went 
home again.! 
15. THE CHILDREN OF THE DOG. ? 

There was once a girl who, while she was working on a mat, kept 
her dog constantly beside her. ‘You ought to drive that dog away,” 
her mother said. ‘‘He smells. Don’t keep him so close to you!” 
The girl, however, paid no attention to her. When night came, the 
dog even went to the girl’s bed, and slept with her in the shape of a 
man; and whenever the girl had anything to eat, she gave some of 
it to the dog. This went on for a long time, but neither her mother 
nor her brothers knew anything about it. The girl became pregnant, 
but she never told anybody; nor did they notice anything, until 
one day she gave birth to eight fine puppies: that is, they looked 
like dogs; but when the girl heard them cry, she knew they were 
boys. The girl’s family were very much ashamed, and decided to 
leave her and desert the place. They put out all the fires; but one 
old woman, her grandmother, taking pity on her, put some fire in a 
mussel-shell and set it in the fireplace. Then they all went off, and 
left her there alone. Even the dog had run away somewhere. 

The girl took care of the pups, and bathed them every day. They 


1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 705. 
2 Compare Teit, JAFL 30: 463. 
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had no food of any sort, but still they grew up quickly. One night, 
however, when the tide was low, she took pitch-wood and went to dig 
clams. She cooked them, gave some to the pups, and ate some her- 
self as well. Another time she went out again, and on that occasion 
she heard drum-beating and singing in the house. The song was, — 


“My mother is still out there digging clams.”’ 


One of the younger ones kept going out to see whether she was still 
there. When they saw her light coming toward the house, they put 
their dog-blankets on again, and lay down by the fire just like dogs. 
Next morning the woman cooked the clams as before, and said not a 
word to the pups. When night came, she got more pitch-wood ready, 
and went out again todigclams. When she had almost filled her clam- 
basket, she heard dancing again. So, sticking her pitch-wood up in 
the sand, she took her clam-digger and went up to the house. She 
looked through a hole in the side of the house, and saw eight large 
boys dancing around the fire. She was delighted to find they were 
not really dogs. As soon as she saw them, she beat against the side 
of the house, and called to them that they ought to be boys, for they 
had shamed her. The boys stood abashed and hung their heads. 
They could not get their dog-blankets, as their mother stood over 
them. She took them all, and, cutting off the heads and feet, sewed 
them together to make a fine blanket. 

Early the next morning the boys got up. Their mother told them 
to go bathe, and grow up quickly and be good boys: “for I am all 
alone here now, except for you.’’ By this time an old woman who had 
been left behind had died. So the boys bathed every morning. One 
day the oldest one said, ‘‘Mother, make me a bow and arrow, that I 
may hunt birds!’”” The mother did so, and the boys shot many birds. 
One of them shot a rabbit. He skinned it, and of the sinews he made 
cord. He made a large bow, and a fine arrow with a bone point. 
When they grew a little older, they went about shooting deer. Each 
one had a pack of deer-meat. The sinews they saved to make cord. 
Soon they each made a large bow of yew-wood and went hunting elks. 
They shot many of them. Their mother helped them dry the meat. 
They kept the sinews, and saved what meat they wanted. The skins 
they cut up to make rope. One day they went hunting for the large 
bull-elk. They saw huge fresh elk-tracks, and, following them, 
shortly overtook the elk. All at the same time they shot off their 
arrows, and killed it instantaneously. Two of the boys went to 
summon their mother to dry the meat. The antlers and skins they 
saved. The antlers proved to be thick enough for a harpoon. They 
carried everything home. Now they worked on a hair-seal harpoon, 
and made an entire outfit. They immediately put it to the test, 
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The skin they saved for buoys for a whal- 





and caught two hair-seals. 
ing-outfit. 

By this time they were grown men. They had caught many hair- 
seals, and now proceeded to make ready their whaling-outfit. An 
old canoe which the mother’s father had left at the house — the good 
one he had taken with him —they repaired. They made a spear, 
but, not knowing much about whales, they made it of only one piece. 
Then they set out. The oldest brother was the spearsman; the 
second, the steersman. They found, when they tried to kill the 
whale, that the harpoon would not reach; so they decided they must 
have one of two or three lengths. One boy went home to make the 
spear. He built a large fire, and soon had it done. He put in three 
lengths. Now they all went out again. This time, when the whale 
came toward the canoe, they caught it, for now the harpoon was long 
enough. ‘Throw another spear at its head, so that it will not sink!” 
some one suggested. They did so, killed the whale, and towed it 
ashore. After this they caught a whale whenever they went out. 
The whole beach where they lived was covered with whale-bones. 

The people who had gone away saw smoke rising from the place 
they had deserted. Crow came over to see what it meant. She was 
surprised to see all the whale-bones. When the woman saw her, 
she said, “‘ Now you see what has happened to me and my boys! but 
don’t say anything to my people when you go back; for we can live 
without them, my boys are whalers.’’ Crow went back, and took 
along some whale-meat, which she gave her child. The child ate it, 
and in eating choked. Raven asked what the trouble was; and Crow 
replied, ‘She is eating dry clams.’”’ Raven stuck his finger in the 
child’s mouth and pulled out a big clump of whale-meat. Then Crow 
told him. Raven immediately went to see the boys. He took only a 
little whale-meat, because he intended to come back and live there.! 
On his return home, Raven told all the people that the pups were grown 
men and great whalers, and that they all ought to go back to live in 
their former home. They acted on his advice. When they arrived 
there, they found the boys cutting up the whales. The boys, however, 
refused to stay, now that these people, who had formerly deserted 
them, had come back. They told their mother they were going to 
live with their father, and she could stay with hers. So they left her, 
and she cried for her sons. 


16. THE SHARK. 


There was once a shark who wanted to marry a human girl. He 
went to her house one night; and the girl woke up when he came in, 


1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 788. 
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but neither said a word. The next night he came again. This time 
the girl saw him come in, for there was moonlight. ‘I will come 
again,” the Shark now informed her, “I am the man who was here 
before.”” When he came the third night, the girl noticed that he came 
from the beach. “I want to take you this time,” he said to her. 


’ 


‘My house is very near by.”’ The girl consented to go. Before they 
went, however, she said to the girl who had been sleeping with her, 
and who had been awake all this time, though she said never a word, 
“Don’t tell anybody until after we are safely gone!’’ Then they 
departed. 

They went into the water, the man leading the girl by the hand. 
She was frightened, and said, “I shall drown when the water gets to 
my neek.’’ She wanted to go no farther. The man, however, re- 
assured her. ‘‘We shall be in the house directly,” he said. Then 
they both went under, and arrived at Shark’s house. It was a very 
large house indeed. They went to the young Shark’s bed, and he 
put his wife in there. The girl could see no one in the entire house 
but her husband. She could see the fires clearly enough, but no 
people. When they brought her food, she could neither see who 
brought it, nor who took it away. The food was visible, but no 
person. At last, one morning after she had been there a long time, she 
did finally see the people in the house. She saw who brought the 
food, and all her husband’s relatives and friends. Then she gave 
birth to a baby, a boy. All the people in Shark’s house had short 
kelp on their faces, on their arms, and on their bodies. The woman 
soon began to grow some on her body, too. The boy as well, when 
he grew bigger, had short kelp on his body and face. 

The Sharks were always fishing for porpoises and other sea-animals. 
One day they said, “‘Let us take this woman to see her friends! We 
will go with her and take food, dried seals, porpoises, and other 
things.” So they got ready to go. By this time the girl who had 
been bed-fellow of Shark’s wife told her people how the latter had 
been taken away by a young man, who had carried her to the water 
and had gone under with her. The people thought, of course, that 
she had been drowned, and mourned her greatly. One night the girl’s 
mother went out on the beach. She was still crying for her daughter, 
when she heard something coming toward the beach. She looked 
around, and saw many porpoises, salmon, and hair-seals coming toward 
the shore. She stopped crying, and went home to tell her husband. 
She bade him tell the people to come and get the things. He called 
them all, and they carried up the food. Before going in, the mother 
looked back once more, and saw a woman come out of the ocean. She 
was leading a good-sized boy, and making straight for her house. She 
said to her husband, “‘I see a woman approaching, she comes from the 
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water directly toward us. I think she is our daughter.” So the girl 
came to her home, and talked to her father and mother. She told them 
to go down to the beach and look after her friends who had come; 
they had brought her to see them. So everybody went down to the 
beach, the girl and boy with them. When they came there, no one 
was in sight. The woman, however, spoke to Shark in the shark 
language. She picked up something from the ground, and pulled it; 
but her people could see nothing, she was pulling the canoe for the 
Shark people. She told her father and mother to prepare to receive a 
large number of guests. She kept talking and laughing with the 
Shark people constantly. According to her instructions, they ar- 
ranged seats in the house for a host of people. When the woman 
said that the Shark men wanted to wash their faces, and water was 
brought, she gave it first to her husband, then it was mysteriously 
moved from place to place, and still no man could be seen. The 
people began to wonder. Nevertheless they cooked much food, for 
the woman had said there were many people there. They placed the 
food on mats at the various seats. The woman sat at one end of the 
house, talking and laughing. She told them that these invisible 
people would bring them salmon, hair-seals, and other things, at 
regular intervals from then on. The people now noticed that the 
salmon was gone from the pots, but they did not see who had eaten it. 

Next morning these people came again, and again the woman 
gave them food to eat, and, just as before, the pots emptied them- 
selves. Then the woman’s father said, ‘‘Don’t come here again; 
for you are no longer a woman, but something else, and I do not 
want to see you again. Tell your friends to give us salmon, but not 
to come again.’’ So all the Shark people went home, but the human 
people did not see them go. 


17. WAR BETWEEN THE QUILEUTE AND OZETTE. 


Once there was a war between the Quileute and the Ozette (Eyi’- 
elat). One Quileute man lost all his brothers. He retired to a hill 
on the northern side of the mouth of the Quileute, and wept there. 
It was full moon, and the nights were very clear. One night he saw 
something in the river, with many animals swimming around it. 
At sight of this, the man stopped crying, and, taking off his blanket, 
jumped into the river and swam toward it. He swam right over seals, 
otters, and other animals, until he reached the thing in the centre. 
He grasped it, and straightway became unconscious. The water then 
rose; and when it sank, it left him on dry land close to some bushes. 
When he came to, he had in his hand a long bone sword for fighting. 
The name of the thing in the water was “Tsikatso.””"! The man 


1 Tsikatso is a sea-monster, the sight of which causes death. 
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wrapped his sword in a blanket, and retired to the woods. He bathed 
every day; but every time he saw an animal, it fell dead, on account 
of his being the owner of the supernatural sword. One day he went 
out to the seashore, and all the seals basking on rocks that he chanced 
to look at fell dead. So the man went back into the woods once 
more, and again bathed every day. The next time he set out for the 
shore, he first hid his sword in the woods. He saw quite a number of 
hair-sea's on the rocks; but this time they did not die, as he had 
come without his sword. Then only did he venture to return home. 
The people he saw were entirely unaffected by him. 

Once more he returned to the woods. This time he intended to 
make a sword that would be an exact copy of the magic one. When 
he had completed it, he came back to the beach, and, drawing near to 
some hair-seals on rocks, showed it to them, with the immediate result 
that they all dropped dead. Then he went home and told the people 
to take home the seals he had found. They set out to do as he said. 
When they came to the spot he mentioned, they saw how many hair- 
seals had been killed. They built a fire preparatory to cooking some 
of the meat. ‘‘Let that old woman eat first!” he advised. “If she 
lives, then all is well. If she dies, let no one else eat any, for I killed 
them with this sword I found. After this we shall go to war again.” 
Then the old woman ate of the hair-seal meat, and, as she showed no 
ill effects, they took the meat home. The man told them to be sure 
to get all the meat in before the Ozette came again. 

There was a young man in Ozette whose mother was Quileute. 
He used to warn the Quileutes every time the Ozette were on the war- 
path. By the time the seals were all put away, the Ozette young man 
came to inform the people that the Ozette were coming to fight in 
two days, and that they had better get ready for them. ‘We intend 
to go up and attack the Ozette ourselves,” the people told him. So he 
returned with all possible speed, and notified the Ozette that the 
Quileute were contemplating an attack the very next day. He ad- 
vised his people to fight on the beach, and let the Quileute fight from 
their canoes. 

On the following morning the Quileute set out. The young man 
carried his sword under his blanket, so that his people might not 
see it. He told them that when they saw the Ozette, they should look 
out for the half-Quileute man who would wear on his head an eagle’s 
tail on a long stick. 

The Ozette held a war-dance, and then prepared to receive the 
Quileute who were watching for the young man with the eagle-feathers. 
When they saw him enter the house, the Quileute man gave orders to 
his people to lie down in the canoe and cover their heads, while he 
alone remained standing. Then only did he show his sword. He 
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waved it round his head, crying, “This is the sword of Tsikatso, and I 
am going to use it on you.”” The Ozette looked and died. The half- 
Quileute, hearing no more noise outside, looked out and saw the sword, 
and he, too, died. One slave among the Quileute peeked through a 
hole in a blanket, and he died as well. Then the young man wrapped 
his sword in a blanket, and called to his people to get up. All got up 
save one, this slave. All the Ozette, however, were dead, —all but 
two old men who had staid in the house. These went up to notify 
their Neah Bay relatives, the Makah, who were sore afraid. The 
Quileute now started for home. The man sang of how he had killed 
all the Ozette, including the young man, his relative. For him he 
wept. 
18. WAR BETWEEN THE QUILEUTE AND OZETTE. 


Once again there was a war between the Ozette and the Quileute. 
The Ozette had killed a chief of the Quileute. There was a Quileute 
man by the name of Watswad, who had a sister who looked exactly 
like him in every feature, even to a mole, which each had on the 
identical spot on the cheek. When they were dressed alike, you could 
not tell them apart. An Ozette chief, LaLadeyuk, sent word that if 
Watswad would give him his sister for a wife, the Ozette would stop 
fighting. ‘‘Let me go instead of my sister!” the young man begged. 
The people consented. So Watswad put on his sister’s dress, and they 
took him to Ozette, while his sister staid at home. At that time the 
only knives they had were sharpened mussel-shells. Five of these he 
concealed under his blanket. His dress he fastened firmly around his 
waist with a leather strap, so that the Ozette man could not possibly 
tear it off. Just before they reached their destination, Watswad told 
his people, “If I kill him, I shall be back in four days; if I am not 
back by the fifth day, you will know that he has killed me. Watch 
for me at the first point above Quileute at low tide. If I come with 
the head of the Ozette man, I shall run zigzag toward the bushes; 
if I do not have it, I shall run straight.” 

When they arrived at Ozette with the young man, they called the 
people together, and told them that they had brought the girl for 
LaLadeyuk. Watswad, they said, was afraid, and had staid at home. 
The Ozette came down to the beach, and, pulling the canoe up on 
dry land, said to the Quileute, ‘Stay here for a few days! Don’t be 
in a hurry to go back!” They brought the girl into the house, and 
admired her good looks. Watswad managed to escape notice for a 
moment; so, going out, he took a mussel-shell and cut his skin, to 
make blood run down from his crotch. When the people saw the 
blood, they did not doubt that this was surely a girl. Even when an 
old Quileute woman who was there said, “That girl looks like Watswad 
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to me, see how big her legs are!” the people only said, ‘‘ No, that is 
his sister.” 

That night they made up a bed for this supposed girl. The man 
did not want to sleep with her, because he thought she was menstru- 
ating; so they slept with their heads toward each other. The old 
woman slept with her feet toward the girl’s feet. In the middle of 
the night the Ozette man went to sleep with Watswad; but the latter 
said, ‘‘Go back! I am menstruating. You must look out for your- 
self.” He then tried to play with him, but Watswad was too strong. 
From now on he slept soundly, and Watswad saw that it would be 
easy to kill him. Next morning he told the Quileute to go back 
home. The Ozette wanted to keep them, but they insisted they had 
to go. 

The morning after this they cooked a few roots, and pounded them 
to make them soft. Watswad worked quickly, like a man; and again 
the old woman thought, “That is surely Watswad, he does not work 
like a woman.” 

The third night, when they all went to bed, Watswad arranged the 
pillow carefully for the man. After a while he spoke out loud; but, 
as the Ozette did not hear him, he knew he wasasleep. Then Watswad 
opened the door softly. He cut off his dress and went back to bed 
again. When he saw that the man was still sleeping soundly, he took 
a mussel-shell and cut his throat. His throat made a noise as it was 
cut; and the old woman, who was not asleep, heard it, and said, 
“T hear a noise. I told you that was Watswad.”’ He used up four 
mussel-shells in cutting off the head. As he was about to carry the 
head away, his wife kicked the Ozette man, saying, ‘‘Your boy is 
urinating in the bed.” The man, of course, did not move. The 
old woman said, ‘‘I think so too.’’ She told the Ozette man to get 
up; and when he did not answer, she got up and touched him. When 
she found his head gone, she cried out and aroused everybody.! 

In the confusion, Watswad had run off. He was a very fast runner. 
The Ozette sent their fastest runner after him; but they soon found 
that the chase was hopeless, and gave up. They fought no more, 
either, for their strong man had been killed. 

When, early the next morning, the Quileute saw a young man coming 
toward them on a zigzag run, they cried, ‘“‘Here comes Watswad 
with the head of the Ozette chief!” and all rejoiced and were glad. 
In those days the Quileute who lived on James Island could see a long 
ways off. Watswad came singing, “I am the fastest runner of all, and 
Wolf comes next.” 

NEw York, N.Y. 
1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 847. 
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PLAINS OJIBWA TALES. 
BY ALANSON SKINNER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE accompanying tales were collected from the Plains Ojibwa 
(Bangi) Indians residing on the Long Plains Reserve, Manitoba, 
during June and July, 1913. They were obtained from Dauphin 
Myran, Joe Countois, Piziki, Joe Pasoin, and, above all, from Ogiméu- 
winini. They represent the folk-lore of one of the Western bands of 
Ojibwa in contact with the Plains peoples, and themselves in a 
transitional stage between plains and forest culture.!. One of the 
tales was collected at Odanah, Wis.; another one at Manitowoc, 
Wis.; and the provenience of these tales is indicated in the text. 

The stories are published by permission of the Anerican Museum 
of Natural History, under whose auspices the expedition was made. 


I. TALES OF THE CULTURE-HERO. 


(1) Nénibozhu and the Shut-Eyed Dance? 


Once Nanibozhu was travelling, and he thought he would try to 
fool the birds that fly. He meta goose: “ Nicim, I’ve brought a fine 
dance to you. It’s called Shut-Eye Dancing.” All the birds came 
to his call, and during the dance he sang, “Let the fat ones all come 
together! Whoever opens his eyes, or even winks, will have red eyes, 
and he’ll never be able to shut them again.” 

When they danced by, he grabbed them and wrung their necks. 
When he killed one, he would shove it under the ashes. Meantime 
some one was stealing his birds, breaking off their legs, and putting 
them back. There was one bird that peeped and saw; and when 
he heard the noise, he cried, ‘‘ Nanibozhu is killing us!” and all fled, 
but only a few were left to flee. After this, Nanibozhu lay down to 
sleep, and told his anus to warn him if any one came. In the morning 
he looked, and found that the geese were all gone. He was angry at 
his anus, so he burned it to punish it; and it cried, “ Tciit, t-c-1!"" — 
‘“‘Oh, now you’re squealing! Why didn’t you tell me when some one 
was stealing my birds?’”’ He started off then, but the bushes scratched 
his anus till it itched. He found some meat on the bushes when he 


1 See ‘The Cultural Position of the Plains Ojibway,’’ by Alanson Skinner (AA 16: 
314-318). 
2 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1] : ror, 169, 409). 
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turned around, and he ate this. The birds laughed, ‘“‘Oh, Nanibozhu 
is eating his scabs!”’ 


(2) Nénibozhu and the Cranberries.' 


He went on to the river. He saw some berries: so he dived with 
his mouth open, but only got a mouthful of mud. He looked again, 
and tried, and this time he got another bite of mud. He thought a 
while, looked up, and saw some berries hanging on the top of the 
bank. He reached up and plucked some, and they tasted fine: so 
he said, “‘The Indians shall call you cranberry, and they will all 
always like you.” 


(a) Ndnibozhu as Duped Diver.? 


Nanibozhu was travelling along, when he came to a large river. 
When he arrived at the brink, he saw that the water looked very 
beautiful and red: so he thought he would plunge in. The water, 
however, was very shallow: so when he dived, he scraped his face on 
the sharp stones at the bottom. He got up stunned and bleeding, 
holding his head with his hands, and trying to see out of his swollen 
eyes. As he looked up on the bank, he saw bushes filled with red 
cranberries hanging over the edge, and it was the reflection of this 
fruit that made the water so red and tempting. So he came out, 
and started out again. 


(3) Nénibozhu and the Winged Startlers.8 


He went on. Soon he saw some partridges, and he asked them 
(they were little ones on their nest), ‘‘What’s your name?” — “ Pina.” 
— ‘What is your other name? Every one has two names.” — 
“Kuskungese (startling), that’s my name.’ Nanibozhu didn’t 
believe him. ‘‘You’re not that kind.’”’ He turned about and defe- 
cated upon them. 


(4) Nédnibozhu and the Buzzard.‘ 


He saw a fine bird as he walked; it was Wina®ge’ the buzzard he 
saw. ‘Brother, can’t you take me way up there?” — “Yes, I can.” 
So he took Nanibozhu up. Finally the bird got tired, but Nanibozhu 
wanted to go on up. Then the bird turned, and down Nanibozhu 
fell. Nanibozhu wished he might fall in a soft place, saying, ‘‘I made 
the world.”” He did fall in a soft place. 

1 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1] : 117, 179); for other references, see Boas, BBAE 
59 : 306). 

* See BBAE 59: 306 (note 1). 

3 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1] : 41, 187); for other references, see Boas, BBAE 
59 : 293 (note 2). 

* See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1]: 133). 

VOL. 32.—NO. 124.—19. 
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He went along, and saw a river with a great gorge. So he went 
back, and said, “If any one promises me a fine young girl, I'll jump it.” 
The Partridges came, and saw what he was up to: so when he returned 
a second time, when at the edge, the Partridges sneaked up to him. 
“If some one would give me Ukimawas, I would jump it.” He 
hesitated until the fourth time, when up rose the Partridges with a 
“‘whooo!”’ and Nanibozhu fell over the edge in fright, but fell in soft 
sand. 


(a) Nénibozhu and the Buzzard.! 


Then he looked up, got up, and climbed the hill. Then he turned 
himself into a dead moose. All the birds came to eat. He opened 
his eyes from time to time. Finally Buzzard came, and all the birds 
left. The bird could only find flesh at Moose’s anus, but feared it 
might be Nanibozhu, and held back; then he pecked cautiously, 
then he got busy; and Nanibozhu caught him and came to life, and 
walked off with one bird hanging with flapping wings. Nanibozhu 
had him two days. ‘Oh, I might kill my brother!” he thought. 
So he looked at him, and found the hair all worn off his head. ‘Now 
I’m even with you!” he cried, and added, ‘‘ You were the finest bird 
I ever saw, but now you'll be the most disgusting and evil-smelling 
bird. There’ll be no quills on your head forever, you’ll be called 
‘Wisna*ge’,’ and you'll eat carrion.’’ That is the end. 


(b) Wenibozo and the Buzzard. 
(Collected at Odanah, Wis.) 


Wenibozo, having seen all the earth and the water, wished to explore 
the air: so he begged the Buzzard to take him aloft. Buzzard agreed, 
on condition that Wenibozo would make himself very small, which 
was done. 

Then Buzzard took his rider so high in the sky, that he felt dizzy 
and faint, and fell asleep. Buzzard then meanly placed his slumbering 
friend on the edge of a precipice, so that Wenibozo would fall off the 
moment he awoke; but somehow Wenibozo saved himself, and was 
furious when he discovered the trick that had been played on him. 

In order to be revenged, Wenibozo turned himself into a dead bull, 
and lay where Buzzard would see him. Sure enough, Buzzard came 
and pecked out Wenibozo’s eyes; but the hero did not stir until 
Buzzard thrust his head up Wenibozo’s rectum. Thereupon Wenibozo 
contracted his muscles; and Buzzard, in his struggles to get loose, 
pulled all the feathers from his head, which has been bare ever 
since. 

1 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1] : 137). 
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(5) Nédnibozhu and Rabbit. 


Nanibozhu was travelling one day, when he saw a tiny tent of 
grass: so he peeped in, and saw a little rabbit. ‘Hau, little rabbit, 
I'll kill you now!” said he, and he drew his knife; but the rabbit ran 
between his legs. In trying to hit him, Nanibozhu split the end of 
his own mentula. ‘‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘‘all men shall be like 
this forever.” 

(6) Nédnibozhu and the Wolves. 


Nanibozhu was travelling along, when he came to a family of 
Wolves, and he decided to live with them. He called the eldest Wolf 
his younger brother.2, When it became winter, he suffered very much 
from the cold: so one night he said to the old Wolf, ‘“My younger 
brother (mise), Iam very cold.” They were all sleeping together in a 
snow-bank: so the old Wolf said to one of his sons, “‘Throw your tail 
over your uncle!”” The young Wolf obeyed; and Nanibozhu was soon 
warm enough, and fell asleep. Soon, however Nanibozhu became too 
warm, and perspired exceedingly, until he awoke. ‘‘That confounded 
old tail!’”’ he cried, throwing it to one side, ‘it’s too warm for me!” 
After that he felt more comfortable, and fell asleep once more, only 
to awake colder than ever. ‘‘O my younger brother!” he cried, ‘‘I 
am perishing with the cold.” Wolf awoke, and again ordered his 
son to throw his tail over Nanibozhu. “Oh! I was covering him, 
but he pushed my tail away,” said the young Wolf. ‘‘Oh, well! it 
makes no difference,’ replied his father, ‘‘cover him again.” Nani- 
bozhu now felt comfortable once more, and soon fell asleep, only to 
awake in a little while, all hot and sweaty. ‘‘That confounded old 
tail is too hot for me!”’ he cried, pushing it away impatiently, and fell 
asleep again. In a short time he was awake once more, and nearly 
frozen. ‘‘O my younger brother! I am perishing with the cold.” 
So the old Wolf awoke, and ordered his son to cover Nanibozhu with 
his tail. ‘‘Oh! I was covering him,” replied the son, ‘‘but he thrust 
my tail away.’’ — ‘That is of no consequence,’’ retorted his father, 
“cover him again.”” So the young Wolf obeyed. 

A third time Nanibozhu awoke, hot and sweaty. ‘That con- 
founded old tail is too hot for me!’’ he cried, shoving it off, and fell 
asleep, only to awake half dead with cold. ‘‘O my younger brother! 
this cold is making an end of me,” he cried; and the old Wolf woke 
up, and ordered his son to cover Nanibozhu with his tail. “But I 
have been doing it!” cried the young Wolf, ‘and he only thrusts it 
away.” — “‘That isa matter of no importance,’’ ordered the elder 
Wolf, ‘cover him again.” So the younger Wolf obeyed, and they 
slept in peace till morning. 


1 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1] : 73, 235, 373). 
? Wolf-Brother, some say “uncle.” 
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In the morning, when they arose, Nanibozhu informed his younger 
brother the Wolf that he was about to depart. “But you must give 
me one of your sons for a companion.”’ — “Oh, you may have him, 
do'zim!""* So Nanibozhu took the young Wolf with whom he had 
slept for his chum, and they hunted together. 


(7) The Death of the Wolf2 


One night Nanibozhu had a dream. So in the morning he called 
his nephew, and said to him, “I have had a vision concerning you. 
You must never try to go across the water. You must not try to 
cross even a very small brook. Do not even attempt to jump across 
any water, however narrow and shallow it may be.”” The young Wolf 
remembered Nanibozhu’s words very well for a time; but one day, 
when he was pursuing some elk, they bounded across a narrow rivulet, 
and the young Wolf leaped after them, forgetting his uncle’s injunc- 
tion. Straightway the brook became a broad river; and he fell in the 
centre, and was dragged down by the Micikenebikuk, the great horned 
snakes. 

In the mean time Nanibozhu waited in his tent for his nephew to 
return; and when he did not come back, Nanibozhu wondered and 
wondered what had detained him. ‘It must be that he has tried to 
cross a stream,”’ thought Nanibozhu to himself. So at last he went 
out to search for the young Wolf. He tracked him until he found 
where the youth had started the elk, and he followed their trail until 
he came to the great river at last. Then Nanibozhu knew what had 
happened, and he determined to be revenged. 

There was a certain place on the river-bank where the horned snakes 
were wont to come out and sun themselves. So Nanibozhu went to 
this spot, and there turned himself into an old dry stump. When the 
sun came out warm, the big snakes crept out; but one of them saw 
the stump. ‘Oh, that must be N&anibozhu!” he whispered to the 
others; and they all crawled back to their den. 

The next day they came out once more, and again they spied the 
stump. ‘Oh, Nanibozhu must be there yet!” they cried, and scuttled 
off to their lair. 

On the third day there were some who said, ‘‘ Pshaw! that stump 
has been there always, it was there before we came to the place;” 
but there were others who argued, ‘‘No, that stump is Nanibozhu, it 
has only stood there a few days.”” — ‘‘We can remember it when we 
first came,”’ said the others. ‘‘Well, if it is there to-morrow, we shall 
believe it was always there,” said the rest. 


1 Dozim, ‘‘nephew;"’ that is, brother’s son. 
2 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1] : 89, 251, 389). 
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The next day the stump was still there, and some of the snakes 
came out and saw it. They went back at once and told the others; 
and so they all squirmed out on the sand-bank, and basked in the 
sun until they fell asleep. Then Nanibozhu came to life, and, taking 
his bow, he slipped in among the sleeping snakes and shot the largest 
three. Then he fled as fast as he could, while the rest of the snakes 
plunged into the river. The rest of the snakes gathered basswood- 
bark, and stretched strings all over the world for Nanibozhu to 
stumble over, and thus warn them of his whereabouts. 


(8) Nédntbozhu slays Toad-Woman.' 


By and by Nanibozhu, finding that he was not pursued, came 
sneaking back. As he drew near the place where he shot the snakes, 
he met an old woman carrying a load of basswood (wikop) bark on her 
back. She was singing to herself, — 


’ 


“Nanabuc? okipimaun’ 
(‘‘ Nanabuc fired [at the snakes]’’) 

“Grandma (noko), what are you carrying on your back?” asked 
Nanibozhu. “Oh!” cried the old lady in terror, ‘‘you must be 
Nanibozhu!’’ — ‘Oh, no! grandma, I am not Nanibozhu,” the hero 
replied. ‘‘If Nanibozhu were here, he would kill you. What is that 
you have on your back for?’’ — ‘‘Oh,” replied the old crone, “they’re 
going to stretch this basswood all over the world to try to find Nani- 
bozhu.”’ 

“Why are you singing?” asked Nanibozhu. “Why, this Nani- 
bozhu has shot some manitous with his arrows,’”’ the old woman 
replied, ‘“‘and they want me to try to cure them; that’s why I’m 
singing ‘Nanadbuc’ okftcimaun!’ When I’ve done that, I'll take 
a hold of the ends of the arrows with my teeth and pull them out.” 

So Nanibozhu began to repeat the song, — 


“Nandbuc’ okitcimaun!”’— 


until he had learned it well. Then he killed the old lady and skinned 
her, and crawled into her skin himself. Then he made his way directly 
to the snake village, and went in, all doubled up and tottering. There 
were some children playing there; and as soon as they saw him, they 
began to shout, ‘‘O granny, granny! they’ve been waiting, waiting, 
waiting, here for you.” 

“O my little grandchildren! lead me there,” begged Nanibozhu. 
“Tam so old, and my eyes are so sore, I cannot see very well.” So the 

1 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1] : 145, 261, 399). 


2 Observe the similarity of the abbreviation Naniabuc’ to the Menominee regular form 
of the name of the culture-hero, Ma’nibus. 
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little boys took him by the hand and led him to a seat where a very, 
very old hag was staying; and she was none other than Omuhaki, the 
toad. 

Nanibozhu stumbled by her. ‘Oh, where are you going? that is 
the wrong way,” she cried. Soa young man was called. ‘Grandma, 
I’ve come for you,” he said. ‘Oh, then you lead me!” said Nani- 
bozhu. ‘I can’t see, I’ve cried so much.” So the youth took him 
by the hand, and conducted him to a great tent. 

When they got there, he saw his nephew’s skin stretched for the 
door-covering, and he burst into tears. Then, when he got inside, 
they offered him food; and what they gave him to eat was his son’s 
legs and feet, so he wept the more. When the meal was over, Nani- 
bozhu prepared to make his medicine. He informed all those who had 
gathered there that it was necessary for him to be all alone with the 
patients while he attempted their cure. So the other snakes went out. 
Then Nanibozhu began to sing, — 


“Nanabuc’ okipimaun!”’ 


He pretended to pull the arrows out, but he really went up to each of 
the chiefs, and shoved the arrows in until he died. 

Then he got up and went back to old lady Toad’s tent. “‘ Nth e'! 
all of our chiefs are dead!” he cried. The old woman stared at 
Nanibozhu as he entered. ‘‘Why do you do that?” he asked. “Oh, 
I really believe you are Nanibozhu!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, for that 
matter, I think you are right!’’ replied Nanibozhu; and he stripped 
off his disguise, and killed the old lady then and there. Then he 
snatched up his nephew’s skin and fled at top speed, jumping over 
the basswood strings that had been spread to betray him. Of each 
one he inquired, ‘‘ Are there any more of you ahead?’’ and each would 
reply, ‘‘Yes,” until he came to the last one, which answered, ‘ No.” 
Then Nanibozhu took hold of the last string and pulled it. 

‘Oh! ihe’! Nanibozhu is pulling our string!”’ cried all the manitous, 
and they sent the water rising after him. In the mean time Nani- 
bozhu fled at top speed, but the flood gained upon him at every stride. 
As he fled, he saw a large old woodchuck digging away in the side 
of a hill. 

“‘O my younger brother! our lives are in danger, unless you save 
me,” he cried. So Woodchuck began to tunnel into the hill, with the 
hero at his heels. But Woodchuck sent the earth flying out behind, 
and filled the eyes of Nanibozhu. 

“Oh, hold on, my little brother!” cried he, ‘‘you are blinding 
me.’’ — ‘‘What did you say?” asked Woodchuck without stopping. 
“You are blinding me!” cried Nanibozhu. ‘‘Eh, what?” asked 
Woodchuck without turning or pausing. ‘I say, you are throwing 
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dirt in my eyes!’’ — “Oh, yes! that’s true,’”’ answered Woodchuck, 
never ceasing. ‘‘Confound you, you big vulva!” roared Nanibozhu 
in a rage, and he kicked Woodchuck to death. 

Now Nanibozhu was at the mercy of the water, so again he fled 
before the flood. The waves were almost at his heels, when he came 
to a tall pine-tree and climbed to its top, with the deluge mounting 
behind him. 

“Oh, extend yourself, my little brother!” he begged of the tree, 
and it shot up to double its former height. The water, however, kept 
pace with the tree: so Nanibozhu begged it to extend again, and again 
the tree increased itself by once its former height. Again the water 
rose; and once more Nanibozhu besought the tree to extend itself, and 
it became four times its former height. Now it could do no more, 
and the water rose to the hero’s feet. Then all at once Nanibozhu 
felt an overwhelming desire to defecate, and he did so. Still the water 
rose, and at last it was up to his chin. Then Nanibozhu felt some- 
thing drifting against his mouth. He put up his hand and pushed it 
away. It was his own excrement. 

Nanibozhu had succeeded in saving four animals, which he kept on 
the tree with him. They were a beaver, an otter, a loon, and a musk- 
rat. So he asked the otter to dive down and fetch him up a little 
earth from the bottom, that he might make land for them to live 
upon. The otter obediently went down; but after a long time it 
came up, quite dead, and unsuccessful. Then Nanibozhu took the 
otter in his hands and blew upon it, and it came to life. Next he 
asked the beaver to fetch him some dirt, but it too was unsuccessful: 
so Nanibozhu brought it to life. Then he asked the loon, which also 
failed; but he brought it to life. Then Nanibozhu determined to 
try the muskrat; and it dived, and was gone a long time. When it 
came up, it was quite dead; but Nanibozhu found the least little bit 
of soil in its paws. He blew on the muskrat and brought it to life; 
then he took the dirt, but it was hardly enough. 

“OQ my younger brother! I am afraid you will have to go 
again,’ he cried. Muskrat was unwilling, however; but Nanibozhu 
exclaimed, “‘Oh, do not be afraid, my little brother! I can make you 
alive again.”’ 

The muskrat dived, and soon came up again drowned, with just a 
little mud in its paws. Then Nanibozhu restored the muskrat, and 
took the earth, and made the poor animal dive again. When the musk- 
rat had dived four times, then there was enough earth for Nanibozhu to 
work with. He threw the dirt about until the world started to grow. 

Then he picked up the wolf’s hide and blew upon it, and brought his 
nephew to life. ‘‘Now, I am going to send you to run around the 
world to see how big it is,” he said. The young Wolf set out; and 
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when he got back, he had been gone so long that he was middle-aged, 
Still Nanibozhu was not satisfied. ‘No, it is not big enough yet, 
you'll have to try again,” he ordered. This time, when the Wolf 
returned, he was very old, and he was only able to totter to his uncle’s 
feet; and there he fell down, and expired of sheer old age. But 
Nanibozhu made him alive and young again. 

“Hau, nephew! Now you shall be called Maiingan, a wolf, by 
the people,” and Nanibozhu let him go. 

Then Nanibozhu went away, I do not know where; but I saw the 
wolf running.! 


(9) Nénibozhu and the Tree-Holders.? 


Once, when Nanibozhu was travelling, he met a virginia deer. The 
deer was frightened, and started to run away; but Nanibozhu called 
to it. ‘Hold on, micim, my younger brother! I want to tell you 
something. They’re killing each other where I came from. They’re 
acting like this,” he added, coming up close to the deer, which had 
stopped to hear the news, and drawing his bow. “Just this way they 
accomplish it, my younger brother.” With these words Nanibozhu 
let go of his bowstring; and the arrow pierced the deer, which started 
and fell dead. He whipped his knife from his sheath. “Oh!” 
laughed he, “‘there was no one doing it at all.” 

So he butchered the deer and cooked it all, turning the meat with a 
stick. Although he was exceedingly hungry, Nanibozhu determined 
not to eat a bit of the meat until it was all prepared. However, from 
time to time he could not resist the temptation to run through his 
lips the turning-stick, which was covered with juice. This made 
him very angry with himself; and each time he did it he would slap 
his mouth, and cry out, ‘‘ You are awfully hungry!” 

When he was all ready, he made a birch-bark dish to use, and 
poured the gravy into it. He went to a tree that had been blown 
down near by and hid the dish beneath it; then he went back, cut 
himself a piece of venison, and sat down toeat. Just then he noticed 
a strange noise — “kip, kip!’’— that annoyed him. He took the 
food from his mouth and set it down, while he searched for the source 
of his discomfort. Two branches on a tree near by were rubbing 
together in the breeze, thus causing the noise: so Nanibozhu climbed 
up and tried to pull them apart. As he was tugging, his hand slipped 
in between them, and he was firmly caught by the wrist. Nanibozhu 
tugged and pulled, but he could not get loose. 

In the mean time a pack of wolves were hunting in the neighborhood, 
and presently they came by that way. When they saw Nanibozhu 


1 Narrated by Dauphin Myran, assisted by Ne’nawigabo. 
2 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1] : 117, 159). 
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hanging there in the tree, they said to one another, “Oh, there’s Nani- 
bozhu! he must have meat.’’ So they came up and found the venison, 
which they ate to the last morsel, excepting the head. As they were 
famished, Nanibozhu, in hopes of saving his broth, called after them, 
“He, brothers! It’s no use looking under the trees.’’— ‘Oh! he 


” 


must have something else hidden there,” said the wolves to one 
another. So they came back, and snuffed hungrily around until they 
found and ate all the soup and grease. Then they scampered off. 

As soon as they were out of sight, Nanibozhu pulled loose with the 
greatest of ease, and came down from the tree; but there was nothing 
left of the deer excepting its head, which the wolves had overlooked. 
In order to get at the brains the better, Nanibozhu turned himself 
into a little garter-snake, and began to eat them through the opening 
at the base of the skull. He put his head inside; and so intense was 
his satisfaction, that presently he forgot himself and became a human 
being again. Of course, the deer’s skull was stuck over his head, and, 
try his hardest, he could not get it off. In this condition he could 
not see anything, but he determined to find his way to the river. As 
he stumbled along, he bumped into a tree. 

“What are you?” he asked, and the tree replied. ‘‘How far are 
you from the river?” was his next question. ‘‘O my elder brother! 
I am very near,”’ the tree replied. So Nanibozhu stumbled on until 
he came to the water, and walked in. 

“How deep in am I?” he asked the water; and he would have asked 
again, but just then he stepped off the bottom and went down. He 
came up again in a minute, and floated, struggling, downstream. 

Some little boys at play on the river-bank saw the deer’s antlers 
drifting by, and threw stones at them. They hit the skull and split 
it, and released Nanibozhu, who popped up his head. The little 
chaps were frightened when they saw this happen. N&anibozhu came 
out of the water and went to Winnipeg. 


(10) Nénibozhu is fooled by the Rushes. 


Once, when Nanibozhu was walking along, he heard the noise of a 
great dance going on. ‘‘Oh, I must go to that!” thought he. So 
he hurried on until he saw a great crowd dancing, and he rushed to 
join them. 

All day long they danced furiously, and all night long they stamped 
and bent without cessation. When dawn arrived, Nanibozhu was 
worn out, and heartily wished the dance was over. When the sun 
rose, however, he discovered that he had not been dancing with people 
at all; for he found himself standing in the midst of a field of bulrushes, 
whose gyrations in the breeze had resembled Indians dancing. 

1 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1] : 45, 181). 
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(11) Nénibozhu and the Windigo.' 


One time Nanibozhu was out walking, when he met a Windigo 
(cannibal), who glared hungrily at him and ordered him to go and 
fetch a nice straight spit. Nanibozhu was dreadfully frightened, for 
he knew that the Windigo wanted the spit for no other purpose than 
that of roasting him: so he cut the most crooked one he could find. 
He brought it back to the Windigo, who was angry, and, after scolding 
him, sent him to cut another. N&anibozhu, weeping bitterly, went 
back, and wasted as much time as possible in finding a still more 
crooked stick, and brought it to the cannibal. This time the Windigo 
was furious, and, in great rage, sent him back again to secure a straight 
one. The Windigo fell asleep. 

Just as before, Nanibozhu procured a wretched bent spit, and 
started to bring it back, when he met Weasel. ‘‘O younger brother!” 
he cried, ‘you must help me kill this Windigo. You run up his anus 
and bite his heart.’’ This the weasel did, and the cannibal woke up. 
“Oh!” he cried, “I am not feeling well.”” Then to Nanibozhu, 
“‘Where’s that spit?’”’ When he saw it, he was provoked. ‘Oh, that 
is useless! Go and get me a straight one!” 

This time Nanibozhu did get a fine straight spit, and returned with 
it to the Windigo; but in the mean time Weasel had been biting the 
cannibal’s heart, so he died before he could use it on Nanibozhu. 

Then Nanibozhu called Weasel to him. ‘Now I shall reward you, 
my younger brother,’’ he said, so he made the weasel very white. 
Then he took an eagle-feather and tied it to the weasel’s tail, which 
accounts for the black tip. 


(12) End of Nanibozhu. 


It is said that Nanibozhu met a manitou, and asked him for the 
gift of immortality: so the manitou turned him into a stone.” 


(13) Origin of the Nibiked# 


A man came to Nanibozhu when he was a ghost. ‘“‘ Nicim,” said 
Nanibozhu, ‘I’ve wanted to see you for a long time.”” N&anibozhu 
shook an old rattle. ‘‘The Indians shall always use this,” said he. 

He had also an old brass kettle about half full of water. He gave 
the man the clairvoyant bones, which he swallowed. As soon as he 
had done this, he could hear the rattle, which he could not do before. 

1 Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 1] : 197). 

2 The Menominee have a story in which MAa’ndbus turns a man into a stone because he 
had the temerity to ask to live forever. 

3 A myth was collected from the Menominee, where Ma’nibus secures certain rites 


accounting for the origin of the Je’sako, the Menominee doctor’s cult corresponding to the 
Nibiked. 
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He was then told by Nanibozhu to drink the water in the kettle from 
where he stood, and he was astonished to find that he could suck it 
up from a distance. 

“You are young,” said Nanibozhu, ‘‘don’t try to cure people until 
you have a son. When he becomes a man, you may start in.” 


(14) Nénibozhu turns a Man to Stone. 


The Ojibwa say that once Nanibozhu was at home when he beat 
on a water-drum. Four men heard it, and travelled towards the 
sound. They went on for eight days, but still it seemed to be as far 
away as ever. All at once they came to it, and received various 
medicines from Nanibozhu. These medicines were very strong. He 
told them, “‘That’s why I was drumming, to call you.’’ He then 
promised to grant the four anything they should ask for. 

Three of the men asked to live until their hair was white. The 
fourth begged for eternal life; then Nanibozhu turned him into a stone 
of the sort used in the sweat-lodge. 


(15) Nédniboshu deceives the Buffaloes. 


Nanibozhu tied knives to two trees, and caused them to fight. 
A couple of buffaloes came over to see what was up, but fled when they 
saw Nanibozhu. 

“Come back!” he called, ‘I won’t hurt you. These two men are 
fighting because of an argument as to which of you two is the fatter. 
Wait till I smell you and see.” 

The buffaloes allowed him to come close enough to examine them, 
when he stabbed the cow and killed her. 


2. THE MAGIC FLIGHT.! 


Once a man and his wife and their two little boys lived in the forest. 
Every day, while the husband was gone, his wife submitted to the 
embraces of a man who lived in a tree near by. She would comb her 
hair, paint her face, and knock on the tree, then he would come out. 
One day her husband returned unexpectedly and caught them. He 
slew the man, and cut off his wife’s head. Then he gave his oldest 
son four things, — an awl, a needle, a bit of thread, and a knife. He 
told him, ‘If that head follows you, throw away these things. Throw 
the awl first, and say, ‘Big mountains with ravines must rise up!’ 
Then throw away the needle, and say, ‘There will be thorns!’ Then 
throw away the thread, and say, ‘Let there be horned snakes!’ Then 
throw the knife, and say, ‘Let it be a big river!’ If I am killed, the 
sky will be red at sunset.” 

1 For references, see Boas, BBAE 509 : 304 (note 1); Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 2] : 405). 
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Then the father went off, and the boys fled. The body followed 
the man, but the head chased the boys. 

The boys fled, the eldest carrying the other on his back. Presently 
the head began to draw near; and they heard it cry, ‘Hold on, hold 
on! my dear son, I am going to nurse your little brother!”’ 

The boy then threw away the awl, and a great mountain arose; 
but the head found a cleft, and rolled through. When it caught up 
again, the boy threw away his needle, saying, “Be thou a thorn- 
bush!”’ The hair of the head caught there and held it back; but it 
begged a worm to cut its hair, and it escaped. It said to the worm, 
“If you help me, you may marry me!” — ‘‘ How?” asked the worm. 
“Oh, per foramen magnum!”’ 

The worm took its pay; and the head followed, and nearly caught 
up with the boys. Then the boy threw away his thread, and it 
became a horned snake. The head rolled up to it and bounced around, 
begging the snake to let it by. “If you do, you may marry me.” — 
‘““How?”’ asked the horned snake. ‘Oh, per foramen magnum.” 

The snake agreed, and, raising itself, let it by. Presently the head 
nearly caught up again with the fugitives. So the eldest boy threw 
away his knife, and called for a river. The head could not get across; 
but there was a pelican there, and it begged the pelican to help it. 
“Tf you do so, you may marry me.” — ‘ How?’’ — “Oh, per foramen 
magnum!’’ — “All right! but there’s a seat on the back of my neck; 
don’t touch it as I ferry you over.’’ However, the head disobeyed, 
so the pelican dumped it in the river. The eldest boy threw a stone 
at it and broke it open. 

That evening the sky was red, so the children knew their father had 
been killed. 

3. RACCOON AND CRAWFISH.? 


A raccoon lay by the water’s edge, playing dead. All the crawfish 
came out and felt him all over. Suddenly he sprang up and devoured 
them. When he was all finished, he found two little ones, so small 
that he had overlooked them. The larger one was carrying the other 
on its back. When they saw him, they began to weep, and say, — 


“Asipfiin anosinam!’ 
(‘‘Raccoon, me too!”’) 


“Oh, no!”’ he replied, ‘‘you are too small.” 


1 The narrator said that there was more to this story, but that all that he could re- 
member was that the wolves took care of the younger brother after the older one had 
lost him. The rest of the tale is no doubt the regular lost wolf-brother story of the Al- 
gonkin. 

2 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 2] : 729). 
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4. FIRST-BORN (MUTCIKIWTs).! 


First-Born (mutcikiwis) and his seven brothers, who were all good 
hunters, went hunting one day; and when they came home, they saw a 
pile of wood at the door, and saw some one else there. First-Born 
said, ““One of us is wanted. A woman is doing this.”” So First- 
Born said, ‘‘I will stay at home to-morrow all day;’” but nobody 
came. The others came home, but there was no woman there. The 
next brother staid the next day, but no one came; then the next one, 
and no one came; then the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh staid, but 
the woman did not return. Then the youngest brother staid at home. 
As soon as all were gone, a pack of wood fell down, and a woman 
walked jn and sat down. 

In the evening First-Born came home first. He said, ‘‘ Ninimi- 
tokatukosiuk dnn h.’’ He was angry, wishing that the woman had 
come to him. He continued to go hunting, but he would sneak back 
to the place where the woman was gathering wood. He saw that 
every time she motioned to a tree with her fist, the tree would fall to 
pieces. First-Born watched her the next day. He shot and killed 
her; and she went up in the air, as she was a manttu pendsi. 

First-Born came home last that evening. He said, ‘‘Where is my 
sister-in-law dun h?’’ The youngest brother was downhearted. First- 
Born knew by his manitou power that his brother would follow his 
wife. He asked him to be careful, as the undertaking was dangerous. 

The youth went out, and saw tracks. He had two arrows. One 
of them he shot up into the air. In the evening the arrow dropped 
along a trail, and there was a tepee in which an old woman was sitting. 
“Nosis, come in!’’ The old woman hada thimble. She put it on the 
fire (and put one grain of rice into it). The youth was disappointed. 
The old woman said, ‘‘ Nosis, don’t feel that way! No one can empty 
my kettle.” He ate until he had enough. When he could eat no 
more, the kettle wasempty. The old woman knew who her guest was. 
She gave him dew-claws of the moose, and said, ‘‘You are going to a 
difficult place. Your wife passed yesterday. To-morrow night you 
will come to my sister, she will help you.” 

In the morning he shot his second arrow, and followed it. In the 
evening it fell, and he found a camp in which a still older woman was 
sitting. She gave him to eat. ‘You are going to a difficult place. 
Your wife went there the day before yesterday.” She gave him two 
buffalo-horns. ‘‘ You will meet my sister to-morrow evening.”’ 

The same thing happened as on the day before. He shot an arrow, 
and it fell in the evening. He met a very old woman, who said, 


1 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 2] : 133). 
2 Supplemented from Jones’s version. 
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“Sit down, grandchild!’ She prepared food for him in a tiny kettle, 
which he was unable to empty. She said, ‘“‘ Your wife passed three 
days agoin the morning. I am next to the last sister whom you will 
pass. Be careful! No one ever returns who follows this woman.” 
She gave him the two short ribs of a buffalo. 

On the following day he shot an arrow and followed it. In the 
evening he came to a very, very old woman, who said, “Sit down, 
sit down!”” He did not sleep that night. In the morning she said, 
“Four days ago your wife went back. What did the first grand- 
mother give you?” — ‘‘ Moose-claws.’’ — ‘Use them first as you go 
up the mountain. What did you get next?’ — ‘‘Horns.’’ — “Use 
them when you have used up the claws. Be careful with them! 
What did you get next?” — “Ribs.”” — “The first three gifts will 
take you quite a ways; then you will climb up hand over hand by 
means of the ribs; then you will become a squirrel and jump up ona 
knife mountain. It is a bad place to which you are going. No one 
has ever returned. At the foot of the mountains you will see skeletons 
of men. That is her doing. When you reach the sharp top, do not 
look back. You will see a camp of tents away off, and in the largest 
tent your wife stays. When you go in, you will see eight women all 
inarow. Your wife is next to the door. Go in and sit down by her. 
Then she will say, ‘What are you sitting here for? Your wife is over 
there!’ She will say that three times. Then you will feel them 
move. Take hold of your wife, and cling to her. When you come 
to, they will all be standing at the edge of that mountain. Hold 
her tighter than ever; and when you come to, you will be back in 
the tent.” 

So he started off. All happened as the old woman had told. When 
they were back in the tent, his father-in-law said, ‘‘There must be 
some one related tohim. Take himhome! There are seven brothers; 
he is the eighth.’’ The youth was very glad. The old man said, 
“Each girl shall give him two quills, so that he can go as fast as you.” 
They started all together. All at once he recognized the spot where 
he and his brothers had lived. They all landed together. Then he 
went ahead to the camp, leaving the girls behind. He saw nothing 
but ashes, tracks of animals, birds, bears, rabbits, squirrels, and 
gophers leading to the tent. He put his head inside and called his 
brothers. He said, “I have come home!” The brothers replied, 
“That is what these animals say to fool us,” and they threw ashes in 
his eyes. He spoke again, and the same thing happened. First- 
Born, however, said, ‘‘It has never happened that the same words 
were repeated twice.”” He opened his eyes with his fingers, for they 
were swollen from weeping, and he saw his youngest brother. He 
cried, ‘‘Our poor brother has come home!’ He cleaned the tent 
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and set itin order. Then the youngest brother went out, after telling 
his brothers that he had married the youngest girl. He brought in 
the next elder one, and gave her to his next elder brother. First- 
Born said, ‘‘Ann/ it is queer that the youngest brothers get married 
first.” After this he called the other sisters in order, and gave them 
to his brothers in the order of age. Finally the eldest girl came in 
with a sounding-thimble dress. She sat down with First-Born. 
Then First-Born took his war-club and hit a mound near the door, 
crying, ‘I'll kill a bear!” He killed one, and pulled it into the tent. 
He said, ‘‘That is the way to do when you are going to get married, 
p99 


‘aannh:! 
5. TURTLE’S WAR-PARTY.! 


Once upon a time Snapping-Turtle (mikana’k) thought he would go 
to war. So he turned to the north, and began to sing,? — 


“Hawene kewetciwaki n’dje andopaneya’?”’ 
(“Who will go with me to hunt the enemy?’’) 


Presently up came Owl (koko’koho). ‘‘I will go!” he cried. ‘‘What 
will you do if we meet the enemy?” asked Turtle. Owl hovered 
noiselessly about for a moment, and then pounced down to the earth. 
“Oh, you are no good! You would be shot at once!” cried Turtle, 
dismissing him. 
Then Turtle faced the east, and began to sing, — 
““Hawene kewetciwake n’dje andopaneya’?”’ 


In a short time Raven appeared. ‘‘I will go!” he cried. ‘‘What 
can you do if we meet the enemy?” asked Turtle. Raven circled, 
and swooped down out of the sky. ‘‘Oh, you won’t do!”’ declared 
Turtle. ‘‘You would be shot in an instant.” 

So he turned to the south, and began to sing, — 


“Hawene kewetciwake n’dje andopaneya’?”’ 


Instantly Kekek (a species of hawk) came dashing up. ‘‘I will go!” 
he volunteered. ‘‘What would you be able to do if we should meet 
the enemy?” asked Turtle. The hawk flew high into the heavens, 
and pounced down with great speed. ‘‘Oh, you are no good!” cried 
Turtle. ‘‘You are too slow, you would be shot at once.” 

So Turtle turned his face to the west, and sang, — 


“Hawene kewetciwake n’dje andopaneya’?” 


By and by Mfiskudesé (a small species of tortoise) came crawling up. 
“T will go!” he offered. ‘‘What would you be able to do if we should 


1 See Ojibwa (Jones, PAES 7 [pt. 2] : 113, 339; Radin, G. S. Can. 48 : 61). 
? For the calling of animals, compare RBAE 31: 850. 
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meet the enemy?” asked Turtle. Straightway the little thing began 
thrusting its head and neck in and out of its shell, snapping and 
drawing back. ‘‘Oh, yes! that’s fine! If you are hit with a toma- 
hawk, you will never be hurt!” cried Turtle, delighted. So he called 
to him a whole army of little tortoises for soldiers and led them away. 

At night the warriors arrived at the camp of the enemy. They 
hid in the brush and held council until early dawn, when they rushed 
to the attack. Fortunately for the Indians, an old woman had arisen 
very early and gone out to ease herself. As she was arranging her 
dress, she heard a scuffling and a scratching in the leaves, and, looking 
up, she saw the army bearing down upon her. Hastily fixing her 
clothes, she snatched up one of the foremost tortoises and ran home, 
shouting, ‘Get your bags, get your bags! The Turtles are upon us!” 

All the people sprang from their beds, snatched up their bags, ran 
out, and captured the whole army. While they were busy catching 
the warriors, old Snapping-Turtle ran back around another way into 
the village, and entered one of the tents. There he saw a large wooden 
bowl turned upside down, and under it he crawled. Meantime the 
Indians carried the other turtles home, and began to cook and eat 
them. A little boy was sent to get the wooden bowl; and when he 
lifted it up, lo and behold! there was Snapping-Turtle, and nobody 
could guess where he came from. 

When Turtle was captured, all the elders were called to counsel 
how to kill him.!. “‘Oh, throw him into the fire!’’ said one. ‘Better 
not!”’ retorted Turtle, “I'll throw the brands out on you.’’ — ‘Oh, 
perhaps that’s so!” said the counsellors. ‘‘Let us boil him!” — 
‘Better not,” cried Turtle, ‘I'll spatter the hot water all over you.” — 
“Let us take an axe and chop him up!” suggested another. — ‘‘Oh, 
you cannot do that!”’ said Turtle. ‘‘ Your women will have no axes 
to use; they will break on my back.” 

Just then a little boy who was standing at the door said, ‘Oh, I 
know what to do with him! Throw him into the river.” Whereupon 
Turtle began to feign terror, and wail, ‘‘Oh, don’t! that’s what I’m 
afraid of.” — ‘‘Oh, then that’s what we shall do to you! Now we 
know!”’ cried the Indians in triumph. So they grabbed him by the 
tail and legs, and dragged him, kicking and struggling, down to the 
river, where they threw him in, just as he desired. 

There were two young girls undergoing their puberty-fast together 
in a little lodge out in the woods. That night Snapping-Turtle crawled 
out of the water and went there. He peeped into the lodge; and there 
he saw the girls lying, one on each side, sound asleep. So he drew his 
knife and crawled in. He cut off the head of the first one, and then 
the other; then he scalped them, and went back to the river. 


1 See BBAE 509: 305 (note 2). 
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Early in the morning Turtle crawled on a big rock that stood in the 
water, and by and by the people heard him singing his war-song, — 


““Niwawa tigatiwa!’’ 
(‘My legs are half crooked!’’) 


The mother of the two girls he had killed took her comb and went 
out to dress their hair; but when she arrived at their lodge, she found 
them murdered, with the heads lying one on each side of the door. 
She dropped the door-covering, and rushed home to tell her husband. 
“And that’s the one who did it, [the one] who is singing over there!” 
she cried. 

Then all the Indians got together a big war-party, and went down to 
the river, where they could see Turtle sitting defiantly on the rock and 
singing. It happened that Otter was then married into the tribe, and 
he volunteered to go and avenge the girls. So he led all the people 
to the brink, took off all his clothes, and dived in andswam. Snapping- 
Turtle saw what was happening, so he flapped into the water and 
swam to meet Otter. When Otter swam by over him, he reached up 
and bit his testicles. At once Otter screamed, “‘Heuh—e! Snapping- 
Turtle is biting me!’ — ‘‘Where?” shouted the crowd. “ Niyan!" 
yelled Otter. He should have shouted ‘‘ Ninakan, my testicles!" 
but he was ashamed, because some of his wife’s relatives were in the 
multitude. ‘‘Oh, where did you say?” — ‘‘Oh, it’s ninakan (ninago") !"’ 
he shrieked at last. ‘‘He won’t let me go till the Thunderers come.” ! 

The Indians tried to deceive Turtle. They got a tambourine drum, 
and began to beat it in imitation of the Thunderers. ‘‘Oh, no!” 
cried Turtle, ‘‘you can’t fool me, that’s only a drum.”’ So the Indians 
were obliged to get some one to run and call the Thunderers;? and 
as soon as Snapping-Turtle heard them, he let go. Poor Otter was 
badly hurt: so, when he got out of the water, he wrapped himself in a 
blanket, and called his wife’s sister to sew him up. 


6. VAGINA DENTATA. 


There was once a pretty girl who got married, but her husband soon 
died. After an interval she married again; but again her spouse, 
and after him another man, died. The brother of the third man 
began to wonder how this could be: so he asked the girl what the 
trouble was, but she was unable to tell him. At last the youth married 


1 This identical incident is found in the Menominee version. Do we owe to the Indians 
the popular superstition that the snapping-tortoise will never release anything it has bitten 
until it thunders? See also the note in Jones, PAES 7 (pt. 2): 346. 

2 I have reason to believe that a portion of the story has here been omitted. The 
Menominee version makes the Indians try three times unsuccessfully before calling the 
Thunderers; and in Bangi stories, as well as those of the Menominee, things go by fours. 
See Jones, PAES 7 (pt. 2) : 347. 

VOL. 32.—NO. 124.—20. 
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her to see if he could find out. He did not embrace her for quite a 
while, for he was afraid; but he lay awake thinking about it. One 
night, however, he dreamed of his dead brother, who told him that if 
he embraced the girl he would die. Next day, when the youth was 
hunting, he found a long, thin, black stone, which he took home and 
hid. That night he pretended that he was going to embrace his wife, 
but instead he thrust the stone into her. At once he heard a gritting, 
scratching noise, and his wife straightway refused his attentions. 

The next day, when it became light, he looked at the stone, and 
found some teeth upon it. Upon examination, they turned out to 
be snakes’ teeth. He told the old people, who killed the girl, and 
found a large snake inside of her. 


7. WAR-CLUB OWNER (WAMISKOPOGAMAGCN). 
(Collected at Manitowoc, Wis.) 


There were two brothers. The elder one was named War-Club 
Owner (wimiskopogimagtin). They lived not far from a powerful 
witch, who killed all children as fast as they were born. War-Club 
Owner smuggled away his younger brother as soon as he was born, 
in order to give him a chance to grow up; for the witch had killed 
their parents. The lad soon grew up to be a man, and hunted all the 
time. The elder brother staid behind to watch the camp and prepare 
the game. Meantime the young man began to wish he was married, 
and wondered if there were any Indians near by. It was summer; 
and as he hunted, he daily passed a certain little lake by which his 
trail ran. Each day he heard two young girls laugh, “Ti hi! There 
goes War-Club Owner’s little brother!” Each time he tried to see 
them, but failed, for these girls were really two little frogs. One day 
he sneaked up to them, and caught both. He put them under his 
shirt, and carried them all day on his hunt. Every evening War- 
Club Owner used to wait on him when he returned. The younger 
brother had his own wooden bow! from which he ate. War-Club 
Owner would fill this with food and offer it to his younger brother. 
Then the younger brother would take off his moccasins, and War- 
Club Owner would hang them out to dry. 

The youth hid his two girls secretly; and when night fell, they 
went to bed, and the younger brother put one frog by each ear, as 
though he had two wives. He then listened to them. They both 
spoke to him softly, as he lay there. The elder sister would say one 
thing, the other another, and he was terribly puzzled whom to obey. 
The elder one lay next the wall; the younger one, on the outside; 
and it was the latter whom he loved most and to whom he listened. 
This made the elder sister jealous. She said, ‘‘What do you wish 
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our husband to bring home from his hunt to-night? Let us tell him 
now!’”’—‘‘Yes! What do you want?” — ‘Oh, a deer’s shoulder for 
roasting. — And you?” — ‘Oh, I should like the side of a fawn!” 
cried the other. ‘‘Oh, that is very hard for me to do,” said the youth. 
“T cannot do it, for the reason that this cook here, my elder brother, 
is to have what I bring; and when I get a deer, I dress it and take it 
whole to him. He butchers it, and all I get from him is what he puts 


in my dish.’””— “Unless you can get it from him, it will be of no 
use.”” — “I think I can manage it, though, by asking him to cook those 
parts and put them in my dish for me.” — “‘All right!” said the 


younger gitl; “you know I like it, because I like to get fat from the 
bones.” 

In the-morning the younger brother asked his elder brother for 
these parts. After breakfast the youth gathered up robes, and hid 
his two little wives in the midst of his bedding. When he ate, the 
girls ate too, but they were hidden. In the evening the younger 
brother came back, and War-Club Owner gave him supper. After 
supper they all went to bed. The two women talked again to War- 
Club Owner’s brother, and he paid more attention to the younger 
one. Therefore the elder sister became very jealous; and all at 
once she crawled over her husband, and wanted to fight her little 
sister. She also beat her husband; and when she was once across, 
she pulled her sister’s hair. ‘‘What is the matter with you, that 
you talk so much to my sister and never to me? I'll whip both of 
you!”” — “‘Why, I cannot pay attention to both of you at once, for 
you both talk at once; and, anyway, your sister has a sweeter voice, 
and I love her most.” 

At last they were fighting dreadfully, hopping over him back and 
forth. ‘Keep still!’ said the husband, “‘or my brother will hear you 
and throw you out.” 

In the morning they had breakfast, and the youth wrapped up his 
two little wives in his blankets. Then War-Club Owner swept up, 
and began to shake the robes: out fell the two little frogs. ‘‘Haa! 
the dirty little frogs that are in my brother’s blankets! How nasty! 
I suppose they have been soiling his blankets!’’ He grabbed both 
by the legs to throw them out. As he threw the one, she cried, 
“Stop! brother-in-law.”” War-Club Owner understood her, and said, 
“Oh, is it you who would be sister-in-law to me? Never! I hate you 
little frogs who have urinated on my little brother’s blankets.” He 
threw them away down the hunting-trail which his brother followed. 
They lay there dead. 

When the young man returned, he found them, and said, “Oh, my! 
why should he do that to me, — kill both of my wives?”” He went in 
and threw down his game. War-Club Owner acted in the same 
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manner as usual. The youth took off his moccasins, and War-Club 
Owner dished up the food, and hung up his moccasins. The youth 
refused to eat, and lay down and covered face and head, weeping and 
mourning over his two wives. The cook, his brother, heard him sob, 
and noticed that he did not eat. 

“Brother, why don’t you eat?” There was no answer. War- 
Club Owrer returned again. “Rise, brother, and eat! It cannot be 
that you are weeping for those two dirty little frogs that I threw 
away because they were soiling your blankets! Rise! Be a man! 
O brother! aren’t you ashamed to have had those two frogs for wives? 
Nobody does that! That’s why I got rid of them. But if you really 
want a wife, I’ll help you get a human one. Rise andeat! There isa 
good woman over yonder, where some people live, and I will help you 
if you will obey me. It will take quite a while to get there.” 

So the younger brother rose and ate, and War-Club Owner told him 
to hunt diligently to get meat, and skin for courting-clothes. The 
next morning War-Club Owner began to scrape and tan three deer- 
skins, and soon finished them. He dyed them black, and made a 
suit and leggings for his little brother, and three pairs of moccasins. 
The brother then prepared meat enough for three days. He gave 
all to his brother, and said, ‘Go! Your trip will take three days, and 
you will find a village of Indians in which your bride dwells.’’ Then 
War-Club Owner further advised his younger brother, ‘You will 
sleep out two nights, and on the third day you will arrive. When you 
get to the edge of the village, you will see four men grinding corn with 
mortars and pestles. When you come up, they will say, ‘Stop and 
have a mouthful of our flour!’ Pay no attention to them, do not 
take a grain of it, or they will overcome you and exchange their 
power for yours, and you will be overcome.” 

All this came to pass, and the youth saw that the four men were 
hunch-backs. One of them offered hima little meal. He disregarded 
his brother’s warning, and took it. Instantly the hunch-back seized 
him by the neck, slapped him, and broke his back. ‘Here, you! 
take my place!” he cried. 

The hunch-back was now the image of the youth, and started out. 
War-Club Owner, who was observing all this from his home through 
his magic power, started right out on a run, and soon arrived at the 
place. He saw the four hunch-backs. ‘Oh, it is too bad! It is 
awful!” he cried. ‘‘You know I warned you, and yet you did it.” 
He scolded his brother; and as he did so, another hunch-back offered 
him meal. War-Club Owner pushed away the proffered meal, and 
spilled it. ‘‘You hunch-backs have ruined my brother!” he roared. 
War-Club Owner started off and caught the false brother, and carried 
him back to the four hunch-backs. ‘Take your own place right there!” 
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he cried. Then he took his own brother, laid him face down, jumped 
on his back, and walked up and down until he had straightened him 
out. “Go, now, where I sent you before, and doasI told you. I warn 
you again, be more careful in obeying me! I took you away into the 
wilderness when you were tiny, in order to keep you away from these 
evil powers, and now you were caught! Now look out!” 

The youth set out again, and, while going, he noticed a stump 
cut off. When he saw it, he knew it to be human work, and felt 
anxious. He kicked it over to see how long it had been cut. ‘Oh, I 
am near to them, and I will hurry!” he thought. In the afternoon he 
arrived at the village. He saw many round lodges. He went up 
quietly and went in, but he found no one there. He went to several 
lodges, and found them all empty. All had been inhabited, but 
were now deserted. At last he found a little log-house elevated on 
stakes above ground. Its door was tied securely. It looked fresh; 
so he gathered logs and piled them up until he could climb up far 
enough to reach the door. He could not undo the door; therefore he 
took his knife and cut the strings. There he saw a beautiful girl seated 
inside. He looked at her, and she was dead, and arrayed in a beautiful 
dress covered with silver brooches. The youth stared and stared, 
and finally spoke to her for some time; but she neither moved nor 
answered. So he took her in his arms and carried her down. 

He took her to the nearest lodge, and placed her as though sitting 
on the bed-scaffold. He built a fire, and used part of the lodge for 
fuel. He cooked a delicious meal with broth. Having finished, he 
offered her food as though she were living, and then he ate; but the 
woman neither moved nor spoke. At night he laid her down and 
covered her tenderly, and slept beside her. On the next morning he 
arose and set up the woman, cooked, and offered her food. Then he 
carried her off towards home. His brother War-Club Owner was now 
at home. He saw the youth in his sleep, and observed what he was 
doing with the corpse. ‘‘Paxpiniswig! He is in love with a corpse!” 
he cried. Her relatives will find that the girl’s body has been stolen, 
and they will follow him and make trouble.’”” Then War-Club Owner 
beat his drum, and sang all night, trying to restore the girl to life. 
The second night the youth made camp, and offered food to the girl. 
To his great delight, when he held food before her face, she bit off a 
tiny piece. During the night she suddenly spoke to him: ‘‘Why, 
you have restored me to life!’” The youth was almost transported 
with joy. ‘Oh, how happy I am now! and how glad I am that I no 
longer am married to those two little frogs!” In the morning the 
woman said, ‘‘Let us try hard to get to your home!’”’ —‘‘Are you 
able to go?’’ — ‘‘Why, yes, I am alive now, and can easily do so.” 
They hurried, and finally reached home before sunset. 
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The youth said, ‘‘Remain outside, and let me go in alone first.” 
He entered. ‘You have arrived,” said War-Club Owner. “Yes, 
and I have brought a woman.”’— ‘‘Where is she?’’ — ‘“‘Outside.” So 
War-Club Owner went out, and said, ‘‘ Well, my new sister, come in!” 

She was very lovely and well dressed; and they soon learned that 
she was the daughter of a chief of a famous and powerful family, 
The girl had an elder sister and a brother, who had gone hunting, 
and had deserted the village. War-Club Owner still cared for the 
camp, and helped his sister-in-law to keep their home, while the 
youth hunted, as usual. War-Club Owner loved his sister-in-law and 
respected her; he would not let her get wood or water. One day 
when the sister-in-law was making moccasins and quill-work, and 
patching moccasins, in came a very tall man. He entered, and sat 
down by the woman. All at once he said to the woman, ‘‘Come on, 
now!’’ She paid no attention. ‘‘Go away!’’ — ‘‘No, come on! you 
must come!’’ He locked his arm with hers and dragged her away. 
At the door War-Club Owner cried, ‘‘He! what are you doing? Stop!” 
War-Club Owner took hold of her and held her back. ‘‘Let her alone!” 
he shouted; but the big man was too strong, and pulled her, until the 
girl nearly came apart; then War-Club Owner let go, and the stranger 
carried her off. He was an evil power, who did nothing but steal 
other men’s wives, taking them to his lodge. When the youth came 
home, and missed his wife, he felt dreadfully, and asked his brother 
where she was. ‘‘Oh, she has been stolen from us; and I did the best 
I could, but I wasovercome. He took her home by the hunch-back’s 
trail. I shall try to get her back, and maybe I shall succeed.” — 
“Well, I’ll go too!’ — “Oh, no! you have no power at all. What 
can you do? You will be overcome at once.” — ‘Oh, no! she is my 
wife, and it is right for me to protect and defend her.’’ — ‘All right, 
if you think you can! but you know how you are. You will not obey 
me, and you will only get into trouble again.” 

This made the youth so angry, that he started out alone; but War- 
Club Owner warned him once more about hunch-backs. ‘‘ Well, if 
you will go, I shall stay here and keep house.” 

The youth came to four hunch-backs, who cried, ‘“‘He! War-Club 
Owner’s brother is on his way after his wife.”” They offered him some 
meal, and he accepted it at once, and was again overcome by them. 
The hunch-back who duped him then went off in the youth’s shape. 
War-Club Owner saw it all from his lodge, and started out. “We 
see War-Club Owner coming after his sister-in-law,” cried the 
cripples. War-Club Owner was displeased when he saw his brother. 
‘‘Why on earth did you make such a fool of yourself a second time? 
Now go home!” and War-Club Owner straightened him out. ‘You 
cannot obey, you are weak. You are no good.” 
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The younger brother did as he was ordered. “If you obey me, 
you will surely get her back,’’ called the other. War-Club Owner set 
out for the tall man’s hut. He found a spring close to the lodge, where 
the women usually went to get water. War-Club Owner hid close by 
the spring to watch for his sister-in-law, to attract her attention or 
to meet her on the path. While War-Club Owner was there, she 
chanced to come to the spring, and he stole up to meet her. ‘‘Oh, I 
am glad to see you! It will come out fine if you will only listen to me. 
I have come to get you, and remember what I am now going to say. 
You were dead, but I brought you to the enjoyment of life again, and 
we shall even be better to you than we were. But now you are in 
miserable captivity among this man’s other wives. Now, this is 
how you can easily get away. Go to draw water, and in dipping it 
up you will see a little white-hair snake. Take it and wrap it up, and 
hide it on your person, and go back and ask your captor to let you 
louse him. You will get out your hair-snake and thrust it into his 
ear, and it will go in of itself. I am the one who will appear to be a 
hair-snake. Keep fumbling with his head meanwhile. All at once 
he will say to you and his other women, ‘Oh, I have a headache!’ 
Then you say to the others, ‘Let us make a sweat-bath for him, and 
cure him!’ They will agree. Order some to get three or four stones 
and heat them, and some to build a bough structure for the bath; 
and make it tight. He will want more and more; and when he asks 
for it, put bear-oil on him and the stones, and he will burn; then hold 
him down till he isin ashes. Then go in and stir the ashes, and find me 
as a hair-snake. Take me and carry me to the spring and leave me.” 

All this she did faithfully, as she was told. The stolen wife sent the 
others to get their captor into a bath-house and make him sweat. 
Then the wife said, ‘‘ Pour water on stones to heat him and remove the 
ache.”” At last she put on the oil, and it began to scald him on his 
body, and from the stones it blazed up, and they held down the flap 
of the lodge. ‘“‘He he! what are all you dogs doing? You are 
killing me!”’ 

The woman answered, ‘‘What can we do? We are only trying to 
relieve you. You talk nonsense. You asked for this, now take it!” 

Afterwards the girl found the hair-snake in the ashes. 

War-Club Owner had said that the captor’s bones would be left, and 
erdered the girl to pulverize them, so that he could not come to life. 
She obeyed, and War-Club Owner was delighted. ‘‘It has freed all 
these women. Now they may all go to their homes and husbands 
whence they were stolen, and you shall come home with me. This 
villain has killed the husbands of some of these women, and their 
bones bleach on the earth. Now we will go to the hunch-backs and 
straighten them, and send them home; they too were tortured by 
this scamp, with his great power.”’ 
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War-Club Owner went there, and cured the hunch-backs, so that they 
were restored to youthful shape and looks. 

“Now stand here, and let me show you my power!” he ordered, 
He turned to the women and called them up too. Then War-Club 
Owner took his large and powerful bow and flint-tipped arrows, 
“Before you go, I want to show you my power, who I am, and what 
I can do. It is I who have released you all. Here about us lie the 
bones of these women’s husbands!”’ He cried, and shot into the air, 
“‘Watch!”’ he cried; and as the arrow fell, he yelled, “‘He! All of 
you stand up, or it will fallon you!”” The bones came together again 
and became men. ‘Now all of you take your wives and go home to 
your places.”’ He cried, and they all shook hands with one another 
and with War-Club Owner. Then he said, ‘Rather do you owe your 
thanks to my sister-in-law; she was the cause of all this, through me. 
All of you thank her.” 

Meantime the poor brother was hunting, and had prepared a large 
supply of provisions. After they had been home for a while, War- 
Club Owner ordered the youth to take his wife and go and visit her 
parents, as they must have returned and the trail was open. They 
only took a little luggage. When they arrived, she knew the place, and 
led her husband to the lodge where her parents lived, and they entered. 
All were there. 

“Do you know me, mother?” — ‘‘Oh, yes!” — “I have returned 
to life, and War-Club Owner did it. This is his brother, my husband.” 

Her parents were very glad, and they staid there. The parents 
were so glad, that they made them sit in the place of honor. On the 
second day, War-Club Owner looked from home, and saw all that 
went on. 

“Now I will show my power to my father-in-law and mother-in-law. 
They shall have in their rawhide boxes all this meat that I have been 
preparing so long. Let all this go to my mother-in-law in her sleep! 
Let it go to her lodge through the smoke-hole, and arrange itself 
around them!”’ The instant he said this, the meat left silently; but 
it so crowded the old man, that he was awakened, and exclaimed. 
His wife rebuked him; but, when she felt the same, she arose and 
looked, made a fire, saw all these gifts, and said, ‘‘Old man, keep still! 
Our lodge is stocked with the best of meat. Be happy! Don't 
complain!” 

Their son-in-law was there too; so the old man said, ‘‘Our son-in-law 
War-Club Owner sent this here. We take it thankfully.’ Next 
night the old man took garters, fancy garments, red sashes, and mats, 
and commanded them to go to War-Club Owner as a return present; 
and it was so. The old lady sent woven bags filled with wild rice and 
sweet corn, and sugar in mococks. The old man had another daughter; 
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and so they decided to give her to War-Club Owner, and said to their 
daughter, ‘‘Take your sister to War-Club Owner to be his wife.” 

Now it was well with War-Club Owner. The old people said he was 
good, and deserved all these benefits. When their daughter returned, 
she took the girl. The youth made her wait outside, took his own 
wife in, and said to War-Club Owner, “‘We have brought you a wife, 
and she is here.”’ 

War-Club Owner was so pleased, that he sprang, and fell half way 
to the door, and went out and cried, ‘‘Come in! I accept you gladly.” 

New York, N.Y. 
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ROOSTAM, THE GAME-COCK.! 



































BY J. F. SCHELTEMA. 


THE Malays of the Padang Highlands in Sumatra are born cock- 
fighters. But for a main of game-fowls, arranged to take place near 
the beautiful lake of Maninju, sweet, pretty Raissa would be at home 
instead of on the road between Matoor and Pasar Lawang. 

It is early, between eight and ten, the hour specified in native speech 
as most propitious for spreading out the rice in the hull to dry. The 
people of the Lowlands, truly, would call it late, seeing that they ob- 
serve much earlier hours for going to market and the transaction of 
business because the sun makes them. In the cool Highlands, how- 
ever, there is no such fear of the burning Eye of Day. 

The road leads through coffee-gardens and here and there a primi- 
tive sugar-plantation with the old-fashioned mill, worked by hand or 
by a yoke of oxen. Farther away the watered rice-fields are watched 
over by giant mountains in the hazy distance. Everywhere, in the 
valleys and on the hills, mother earth lifts up her opulence to the 
favoring light of heaven, which descends in the glory of a new-born 
tropical day. 

It is not considered proper for young girls to attend market-places, 
where conversation is held of such meaning, where people are en- 
countered of such an adventurous disposition as ought to be met 
only by men and old women who know something of the world and 
its ugly snares. But Raissa, though the child of a well-to-do mother, 
yea, living in a house with gables pointed upward like horns, the 
exclusive privilege of the free-born Malay, — Raissa is all for new ideas. 
She has been a pupil of the native school at Matoor, where six gurus, 
appointed by the Dutch Government, instruct some two hundred 
children, among whom are already fifteen girls. Female emancipa- 
tion is beginning to spread around the lake of Maninju! And Raissa 
has still another excuse, quite sufficient in her opinion if maidenly 
coyness may come to the rescue of old-time institutions: Raissa is 
in love. 

Behold her, then, brown but comely, her dark red scarf, embroidered 
with gold, folded over her head after the manner of the daughters of 
the land; her eyes, black and bright, brighter yet by the effect of a 
blue powder rubbed into the lower lids, haughtily looking down upon 
the other women, who trot to the market loaded with baskets of 
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merchandise. Raissa is proud; proud of her mother’s standing in 
her village; proud of her fine clothes, of the gold bracelets on her 
wrists, of the gold rings in her ears, while everybody knows that at 
home she keeps even more golden treasure, to be admired at every 
feast, — gold pins to keep her hair smooth and a gold diadem, the 
envy of all her friends. Raissa is a girl of consequence and proud of 
it indeed, very proud, but most proud in the affection of Roostam, 
surnamed the Game-Cock. 

Roostam, a dare-devil sort of a young fellow, did not get that nick- 
name for nothing. Apart from his natural proclivity to cock-fighting 
as a Sumatran Malay and, more particularly, as a scion of the family 
which has held the record for the raising of game-fowl in the whole 
country from time immemorial, his maternal uncle, Haji Yusoof, 
being the greatest authority on everything connected with the sport, 
far and near in the Highlands and in the Lowlands too, Roostam him- 
self is the veriest game-cock among men. Though generous and kind- 
hearted, his friends and acquaintances know him to be quick at taking 
offence. He does not suffer any one to slight his interests or, worse 
still, his pretensions. He is a free-born man, a stickler for the Malay 
code of etiquette; his young, hot blood rebels against even the thought 
of compromise; his kris lives next door to his ire. 

When the old women of the village found out that a match between 
Roostam and Raissa was a foregone conclusion, they warned their 
daughters and grand-daughters against him with all their might, 
calling him a scapegrace, a dangerous wild bull in the herd, who sooner 
or later would get himself and all his kin into trouble, and the girls 
assented with faces suggestive of sour grapes for secretly they admired 
Roostam as the flower of chivalry and manly excellence, and they 
hated Raissa, whose success with him exasperated them. The old 
men, too, thinking of their own youth or what they made themselves 
believe that their own youth had been, cherished Roostam’s exploits 
in their hearts and yarned about the vigor of past ages revived in his 
person. 

Especially Haji Yusoof, who had travelled, improving his knowledge 
by the pilgrimage to Mecca, and through that feat, together with his 
unequalled experience in the matter of game-fowl, had become a 
personage of influence, extended his protection to Roostam, as indeed he 
should, being the lad’s maternal uncle. The fundamental principle 
of all social institutions on the West Coast of Sumatra is the succes- 
sion by inheritance according to the rules of a strict matrilineal descent. 
The Malay family, in the narrower sense of the word, consists there of 
the mother with her offspring. The father does not belong to it; his 
relationship to his brothers and sisters is of far more consequence than 
his relationship to his wife and children. And since he is not a member 
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of the social group they constitute, he cannot be its head. The duties 
and privileges attached to that position devolve upon the eldest brother 
of his wife, the eldest maternal uncle of his children, called their 
mammak. 


On her way to Pasar Lawang, Raissa passes a trail which leads her 
through a coffee-plantation to the place where she knows that a cock- 
fight ison. True, the Government has prohibited that kind of sport, 
but then Sumatra is, like the rest of the Dutch East Indies, a country 
of ordinances not enforced and regulations not attended to. Wherever 
the police raise a cry about cock-fighting, something more lies behind 
it than the cock-fighting itself, — a native vendetta or a native quarrel 
of some sort, or simply a native desire to worry the Dutch officials. 
Since, however, the written law must be respected, at any rate by the 
minions of the law, if not in fact at least in outward appearance, the 
cock-fights are removed from the market-places to more secluded 
nooks and corners, an arrangement quite satisfactory to the said 
minions, who indulge in the national pastime without further re- 
serve, as every one else does, and engage their game-fowls to be pitted 
either by their own hands or by proxy. So it happened in the case 
of a native police-officer, by common consent called murei, which is 
the name of a bird with an unmelodious, unpleasant squeak. The 
nickname was aptly bestowed as Malay nicknames always are. A 
stranger in the land, a man from Bencoolen, thrown upon the country 
by the influence of an official who put him on the police force in con- 
sideration of personal services, Murei had established his reputation 
as a sneak, not to be trusted on any account and a braggart withal. 
He found pleasure in lifting his voice against the breed of game-fowls 
that were the glory of Roostam and Roostam’s mammak, Haji Yusoof. 
The battle now in progress was planned to cure him of his pluming 
himself as the possessor of a cock, brought all the way from Padang, 
which, he boasted, could kill in single combat all the game-cocks be- 
tween the lake of Maninju and the lake of Singkarah. This morning 
that valorous bird was to step forward against Roostam’s favorite. 

Feeling much interested, Raissa has eagerly watched the prepara- 
tion for the odd fights that are to follow the main as far as game- 
fowls from Matoor may take part. She has witnessed the infinite 
care bestowed on the separation of the fat cocks from the middling 
and the middling from the lean before their being cooped and, after 
the necessary purging of the fat ones, before their being put to their 
diet. She has followed the sparring exercises, the providing of the 
spears with muffs, the minute, periodical examination of the feathers, 
the beak, the eyes, to see if the fowls are in good health. And then, 
three days before the battle, at the auspicious hour set for the removal 
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of the fighters to the scene of their future great deeds, she attended the 
last probing of their temper and listened to the animated debates, 
the endless discussions as to whether they were game or not and which 
one was most game and how the chances stood, and so forth, and so 
forth. 

Meanwhile Roostam had trained his cock with the utmost assiduity 
under the guidance of his mammak, Haji Yusoof. All that time of 
anxious care he hardly allowed Raissa to come near him; but as it 
concerned a matter of so much moment, she bore him no ill will for 
being neglected. Sharing his enthusiasm she resigned herself and her 
unescorted walk to Pasar Lawang, inconsistent with the habitual 
reserve of a maiden of her rank and station, has no other purpose than 
to learn the issue of the battle immediately after its having been 
fought for, surely, the very first thing its promoters will do is to send 
word to the market-place where the itinerant tradesmen are await- 
ing the news to spread it through the whole district as far as 
Bukit Tinggi. It would be a calamity indeed if a game-cock of 
Haji Yusoof’s breed, in Roostam’s hands, lost against a Padang cock 
in the hands of a man from Bencoolen, and Murei at that. Raissa’s 
excitement running higher and higher, her expectations are, however, 
of the very best. 

Hearing steps behind her and some one calling her by her name, 
she turns round to see Roostam’s mammak coming up, extremely 
venerable in his regulation dress of a haji, with a tuft of sparse white 
hair under his chin. He reads the question in her eyes and tells her 
that, at the time he left the pit, they were still at the preliminaries. 
Raissa thinks it strange that Roostam’s mammak has not waited for 
the end; yet she ventures no direct inquiry. But soon she under- 
stands that something is amiss, when informed of Murei’s determina- 
tion to stay away himself and be represented by one of his underlings. 
Haji Yusoof does not say so but Raissa feels that he suspects foul 
play and, being of the elect, declines to get mixed up in the affray 
which is likely to follow. Haji Yusoof holds an office of responsibility 
as the chief of the kampong Lawang and, therefore, though of all 
cock-fights his heart goes out to this special one, he deems it desirable, 
with a view to possible consequences of possible happenings, that he 
be able to say: I was not in it. 

Solicitous to please Roostam’s mammak as women, brown or white, 
are always eager to please whenever it can further some ultimate 
purpose, Raissa lets Haji Yusoof pass before her and walks behind him 
to Pasar Lawang. 

The venerable-looking Haji Yusoof is a great talker as indeed all 
Sumatra Malays are, but now he keeps silent and, having reached his 


1 One who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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dwelling, where he bids Raissa enter with him for a chat with his 
womenfolk, he goes straight up to where his ketitiran hangs in its 
cage, suspended from a roof-beam, and takes it down, putting it 
beside him. The natives are very fond of pigeons, in particular of 
some kinds that live wild in the woods, as the ketitiran and the punei, 
which are caught and tamed and then become the constant companions 
of their owners. Haji Yusoof’s ketitiran is a famous one, reputed to 
bring extraordinary luck. As a matter of fact, Haji Yusoof prospers 
exceedingly in a worldly sense, harvesting from many rice-fields. 

Very soon quite a number of callers drop in, anxious to hear about 
the cock-fight which, for some reason or other, they are not able to 
attend; anxious also to let their own fowl profit by Haji Yusoof’s 
advice. They have made it a habit on Monday, the market day at 
Kampong Lawang, to consult Haji Yusoof in that way when visiting 
the pasar for their weekly purchases. People travel even from Bukit 
Tinggi and Padang Panjang, yea, from Bua and Solok, to avail them- 
selves of his skill in dealing with the maladies and disorders that fowl, 
especially game-fowl, are heir to. 

On the main battle, now raging between the cocks of Roostam and 
his opponent, Haji Yusoof has not much to say, and his visitors per- 
ceive very soon that the subject is better dismissed in his presence. 
But he readily imparts his superior wisdom in the treatment of such 
ailments among poultry as indigestion, costiveness, diarrhoea, fever, 
asthma, gout, consumption, inflammation of the eye, obstruction of 
the nostrils, melancholy or moping, rheumatism or lifts, with use- 
ful hints about moulting, loss of feathers, vermin, etc., thrown in. 
A man from Bua has brought with him an old rheumatic rooster and 
the younger females of Haji Yusoof’s household derive great amuse- 
ment from the spectacle of this bird, once a game-cock of some re- 
nown, strutting round, lifting its legs high and putting them down with 
care, stiff in limbs and joints, as if it were marching to the sound of 
the solemn march sometimes heard at Bukit Tinggi when the soldiers, 
in garrison at Fort de Kock, turn out for a military funeral. 

After treating this patient, Haji Yusoof examines the sick-looking 
eyes, nostrils and mouth of a hen with ruffled feathers, that is suffering 
from roup, breathing laboriously, and he advises to give her plenty of 
fresh air, to grease her swollen head every morning before sunrise, to 
hide her from the moon. Thereupon a bad case of pip claims his 
attention and he warns against unclean food and muddy water, and 
prescribes a dose of pepper, administered with coconut-oil or, if that 
proves insufficient, the cutting off, as a last resort, of the tip of the 
tongue. Almost forgetting the cock-fight in his endeavors to sustain 
his reputation as a breeder and physician of poultry, he expatiates 
upon a remedy against the gapes, somewhat heroic but recommended 
by long experience. .. . 
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Raissa, impatient to learn the result of the battle, slips out to the 
pasar proper (i.e., the place where the pakan or market is held), 
cunningly calculating that, as soon as anything positive becomes 
known, it will be proclaimed there first of all. Picking her way to 
the enclosure of peace, a spot marked off by flat stones standing on 
end, where formerly the elders used to meet in council and to preside 
over the bull-fights, cock-fights and other such amusements before the 
Government stepped in to forbid them, — picking her way between 
the little booths whose owners deal in the produce of the land and 
articles of daily use in Malay households, she meets many acquaint- 
ances, mostly old women for the reason already referred to. If 
anything, the marriageable girls of the Padang Highlands are even 
more shy about showing themselves in public than those of other Malay 
lands. Little girls, however, run about in plenty and several of them, 
children of poor mothers who squat at the roadside with the fruit of 
their gardens for sale, offer kopi daoen to the thirsty, a concoction of 
the leaves of the coffee-shrub. Too poor to drink real coffee while 
tending the richest of coffee-plantations, they have to leave the berries 
and beans alone after picking them for export oversea. 

Raissa does not worry about such things when she finds herself 
in the pasar, which is no less a delight to the native fair ones than are 
the pretentious shops of Rijswijk and Noordwijk at Batavia to their 
sisters of the ruling race. Raissa worries about Roostam, the Game- 
Cock, though, for all that, she cannot help admiring the printed cotton 
goods temptingly displayed by merchants from Padang, trashy stuff, 
imported from Europe as a cheap substitute for the fine but expensive 
bajus and sarongs and slendangs of silk and gold lace, the pride of the 
Highland damsels in days of yore, finery altogether out of the financial 
reach of the present generation, save of a few who carry them as 
heirlooms. 

A few strangers stroll about, their respective habitats being indicated 
by their raiment in a country where, if not the material, at least the 
cut, with purely local variations, has remained stationary from the 
time when Parapatih Sabateng of Body Chiniago and Kiahy Tumang- 
gangan of Kota Pilihan, in the picturesque valley of Priangan Padang 
Panjang, laid the foundation of the Malay institutions as they con- 
tinue up to this day, notwithstanding sharp conflicts between western 
innovations and the hadat, the ancient, unwritten law. The men of 
Agam, who frown at the naked legs of their brethren that hail from the 
XIII Kotas, can be recognized by their long inexpressibles, and Raissa 
notices even one or two visitors in Acheh-trousers, very wide and 
loose from the hips down. They make her think of a fellow who lately 
has courted Roostam’s company, at night for he avoids the light of 
day, gossip marking him as a deserter from the Dutch army in close 
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touch with the malcontents that are opposing the regular troops in 
Korinchy, and sent in quest of able men for reinforcement of the 
marauding bands in the North. As to the women who throng the 
market at Lawang, the strangers among them are still more easily 
distinguishable, and those of the XIII Kotas, accustomed to arrange 
their hair in braids, heartily despise the kondeh, the more or less elabo- 
rate knot adopted by all the rest. The children, most of them with 
noses in sad need of wiping, wear their hair — boys (under the age of 
the head-covering) as well as girls —in most comical little plaits, 
five for the free-born and four for the common raff. 

As noon approaches with the sun high up in the sky, Raissa can 
hardly master her agitation. Where she passes, the old women eye 
her maliciously and whisper of Roostam’s girl possessing a pusar, 
a birth-mark — they know it for certain — which will make him who 
marries her or even aspires to her hand, unlucky in all his dealings. 
Signs and marks on women, horses and pigeons, portending good 
luck or bad luck to husbands or owners, are an ever welcome theme 
for discussion. 

“ Look at her,” says one of the hags, “look at her as she goes there, 
proud of her finery. I am sorry for Roostam!”’ 

“‘ And the old man, Roostam’s mammak,” says another, “‘ who ought 
to know and yet encourages his passion for this ill-omened daughter of 
calamity!” 

“What is the will of Haji Yusoof against the will of the young 
game-cock?”’ 

““ And why then does he carry his head so high, wise in forebodings 
and pusars and krimans,! if he cannot stay the evil that comes to his 
own?” 

“Hide thy envy as closely as the wrinkles of age hide thy good 
looks,’’ some one chimes in, making all the bystanders laugh. 

The gossips look up. It is the dubalang, one of the elders of the 
village, who continues: 

‘It is coming toa fine pass indeed when the orang banyak (the plebs) 
give the orang patoob (the upper ten) a free ride on their tongues.” 

“Next thing,’’ remarks a waggish youth, “ they will find fault with 
all the good things the Company ? promises and does not do.” 

This speech meets with applause from the lad’s friends among those 
who are gathering round, but the more advised look grave and the 
dubalang answers: 

“Thou, wait till thy turn of speaking arrives with thy tooth of 
discernment!”’ 

1 Marks and signs of good and bad luck. 


2 In speaking of the present Government, the natives still have the East India Company 
in mind. 
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Meanwhile at the cockpit, in a sheltered nook off the road, excite- 
ment began to run high. For the main battle, in which the game- 
cock of Roostam was to be pitted against the game-cock of Murei, 
the latter had failed to appear. The crowd waited with murmuring 
and growing discontent until at last a messenger from Murei arrived 
with his bird and the information that he withdrew his patronage. 
He had bethought himself of the Government prohibition against cock- 
fighting and, suddenly mindful of his duty as a police-officer, de- 
clined to countenance the game. Not to disappoint the many then 
and there assembled to witness the battle, he had nevertheless con- 
descended to send his rooster, permitting them to let it take part as 
previously arranged, with only this proviso that it was to fight not 
under his name but under the name of his wakil (substitute), accom- 
panied by quite a number of followers, most of them no free-born 
Malays, strangers to the country, adventurers of evil repute, a sorry 
pack. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Haji Yusoof, suspecting foul play, 
left the battleground, not however before giving a piece of advice to 
Roostam, with a parting glance at Roostam’s game-cock, which looked 
somewhat depressed as if it had been tampered with. The wings and 
the tail, to be sure, were not cut shorter than they ought to have been 
and the joints appeared all right, but the animal’s general weariness 
suggested the idea of poison. Knowing the youngster’s temper, Haji 
Yusoof did not speak of it but the thought had occurred to Roostam 
himself and did not dispose him to calm reasoning when Murei’s wakil, 
after Haji Yusoof’s departure, proposed with the utmost impudence 
that the handling of his fowl be left to the contending party. 

Meeting, of course, the strongest opposition, this absurd proposal 
gave rise to a lengthy discussion and the bystanders, later on, in the 
light of subsequent events, freely expressed their opinion that such an 
intermezzo was the real purpose of the claim put forward because it 
would be helpful in giving the drug, administered to Roostam’s bird, 
the necessary time to operate. It soon became evident to every one 
that something was wrong with the Highland favorite. Roostam’s 
friends declared openly that his fowl had been doctored, and tried to 
persuade him to retire from the main, while others goaded him to 
the extremity of his pride in their reluctance to lose the chance of 
a contest between the distasteful Murei and the young hero of the 
district, for the fight between the roosters was essentially a fight be- 
tween their owners and the interests they represented. 

Roostam was worked up to a dangerous pitch of excitement and 
this dark young fellow with his fierce eyes, supple and strong, quick 
and nimble in his movements, fully deserved the nickname that had 
been given to him, among men no less keen on proving his mettle in 
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any combat offered to him, than a game-cock in condition among 
poultry. 

But his bird, alas! the pride of all the countryside, was clearly not 
in condition and when, at length, after wearisome exceptions, Murei’s 
wakil consented to the birds being weighed, preparatory to the 
great encounter, no coaxing or urging, no spurring prevailed upon the 
animal to show fight. Then it was also discovered that Murei’s 
game-cock had been gaffed in a fashion strictly prohibited by the 
regulations as highly unfair to the opposite party, which engendered 
a new dispute between the backers of Roostam and the backers of 
Murei, the latter pretending that Roostam had lost because his cock 
refused battle, the former insisting upon the fact that Murei’s cock 
would have been debarred anyway. The umpire, a man from Matoor, 
decided in favor of Roostam, whereupon Murei’s men withdrew, 
every one of them declining to stay for the games which were to follow 
the main, after having demanded in vain that the case be referred 
to another umpire, chosen on the spot from those present. 

The withdrawal of the Murei crew caused no sorrow and, while 
Roostam nursed his cock without saying a word but white with rage 
under his brown skin, the owners of the other birds that were to com- 
pete, prepared them for the odd fights. Taking turns, each cocker, 
fowl in hand, went to his station to set his bird, sharply eyeing his 
adversary for no one is allowed to assist in the fight after it has been 
declared on, either to encourage or to discourage, save to avail him- 
self of the privilege to relieve a rooster which has landed on its 
back. 

The stirring sensations of the game made those who experienced 
them almost forget what had happened to the champion, defender 
of the country’s honor against all comers. Closely pressing round, 
squatting after the manner of the land, they grew highly agita- 
ted over the gallant behavior of two cocks that proved very evenly 
matched and took a long time to decide between victory and defeat. 
The birds renewed the attack vigorously after every separation, 
viciously slashing round with their armed spurs, flying up with ruffled 
feathers, struggling to get behind each other for a final assault in the 
rear. Some of the most admiring ascribed their endurance to the 
fact of their having been breasted according to the highest require- 
ments of the art; others, critically inclined, considered it an effect of 
bad heeling. Anyhow, the victory was hotly contested; no more odds 
were accepted ; the timorous hedged their bets — everybody had money 
on, this way or that, in the majority of cases more than he could afford 
to lose and the gamblers hung in suspense. 

Roostam himself, with a scowl on his face and his sick pet in his 
lap, was being carried away by the general emotion when, raising 
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his eyes at the sound of nearing footsteps, he suddenly jumped to 
his feet. Murei, his enemy, stood before him, surrounded by the 
men who a few moments before were so disagreeably noisy as the 
packers of that despised trickster’s Lowland cock. The boys set to 
watch the approaches to the pit, had left their posts to gratify their 
curiosity and thus it happened that Murei with his gang found the 
road open and safe. The crowd hardly took notice of him in the 
growing agitation of the fight. Murei was a policeman but what of 
that? Had he not pitted a cock himself, even for the main battle, 
the very same morning? 

Roostam, however, felt that Murei meant business, that he intended 
either to profit by the law being transgressed so as to gain an advantage 
in their personal feud, or simply to avenge himself for the barring out 
of his bird, the victory having been adjudged to the Highlands, 
notwithstanding his treacherous ruse. But if Roostam’s feathered 
champion refused battle, Roostam did not and growled in defiance: 

“You in uniform? In the uniform of the Company? Don’t 
you know that the Company does not countenance cock-fighting?”’ 

“I know it and that is why I am here: to stop this game and 
to arrest you, my fine game-cock.” 

The incriminated sports thought first that he jested but he proved 
to be in dead earnest and, while some began stealing away, the others 
jeered him: 

“Come! Come now! And how about that bird of yours, pitted 
by your wakil?”’ 

“ A liar who says so! Where is my bird? Where is my wakil?”’ 

“Do you pretend to deny that the fellows you are this moment 
hiding behind, came here this morning, sent by you to pit your Padang 
crower against my Highland beauty?” asked Roostam with glittering 
eyes. 

“These men are the men I sent this morning to report all about 
your cock-fight to me and they will be used as witnesses against you.” 
“Lying witnesses and you a lying son of a Bencoolen.. . 

Roostam advanced: 

“Step out from behind your spies, you cur, and take me if you 
want me!”’ 

An old man, seeing that all the trouble was only between Roostam 
and Murei, and desirous to compromise, took the young fellow by the 
sleeve of his jacket and whispered to him: 

“We will settle with Murei. You skip!” 

Roostam shook him off: 

“I will settle for myself. Let him come and take me!”’ 

Murei still delayed executing his threat though he repeated that, 
being in the Company’s service, he had to stop the cock-fight. 
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A voice replied by quoting an old Malay adage, playing upon Murei’s 
name to signify that his reference to the Company’s orders was counted 
by those present as an empty tale, not worth any consideration. 

And another spoke up: 

““ Well, you have stopped the fight, what do you want more?” 

““T want my prisoner, the principal of the fight.” 

“Come and take me!”’ said Roostam again. ‘‘ Come and take me 
if you dare!” 

They all taunted Murei, who urged his men to arrest Roostam: 

“Come, Murei, bird of the delectable voice, come and take him!” 
Nobody stirred. 

““Skip!”’ repeated the old man. 

“Well,” continued Roostam, “ if you won’t come to me, I'll go to 
you, you scurvy dog, and spit in your face!” 

Quick as lightning, Roostam, the Game-Cock, unsheathed his kris 
and leaped upon his enemy, spitting in the hateful face, while he sent 
the cold, blue steel right to the man’s heart. Then he turned round to 
Murei’s underlings, who had jumped back, beginning to cry amok, 
and he said, disappearing in the jungle: 

““ Now take me!” 


Raissa, waiting in the market-place of Lawang, is getting nervous 
under the strain of the cock-fight lasting so provokingly long. The 
sun has already sunk half way down the sky and still no tidings. 
Surely there must be something amiss and she remembers the Govern- 
ment injunctions against the sport, but then is not Murei, the police- 
officer, one of the principals? 

She has sought the shade of a booth kept by a dealer in woman's 
apparel, who stands haggling with an old dame, a sharp customer. 
He reminds her of days long past, when his stock in trade consisted 
of hand-woven goods, of silk and gold brocade, while now there is no 
money even to buy the cheap, poor, imitation fabrics from over the 
sea at prices he lays under the obligation to cut down to the ridiculous: 

““ My grandfather,” he says, ““ amassed wealth in this trade, and my 
father was able to keep it, but I shall be bankrupt ere long, selling be- 
low cost, and yet to live I have to sell.” 

“So it is with all of us,” groans the crone. ‘‘ What we had, is far 
behind us and what we have, is less than nothing. I offer thee what 
I said for this piece of goods.” 

“‘ Plague on the Company that takes and talks fine and never makes 
any return! If thou must have this piece of goods for thy grand- 
daughter, who is going to be married as thou sayest, I cannot deny 
thee, but thou art working my ruin.” 

“ I think that I might have the same stuff even for less, of certain 
dealers I know at Bukit Tinggi and Payacombo.” 
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“T take the Prophet for a witness that thou laborest under a mis- 
apprehension! Though the white merchants of Padang have their 
agents everywhere in the land to undersell us, whose business it has 
been to supply this commodity from father to son, for innumerable 
generations, yet none of them is able to beat my prices. And let it 
not be rumored about that I agreed to the sum thou hast named, for 
everybody would come and solicit the same kindness and rob me of 
my goods! Indeed, it is robbery to exact such dealings! Neverthe- 
less, most venerable mother, this being intended for thy:. grand- 
daughter, who is to marry 

The philanthropist’s eloquence is checked by the passing of a boy, 
who cries something which creates great consternation all over the 
market. The merchants leave their merchandise and gather in groups 
with their customers. In the confusion of voices Raissa distinguishes 
that the cock-fighters have been surprised and that Roostam, refusing 
to be taken prisoner, has killed Murei. She hurries to the house of 
Haji Yusoof. He, if any one, will know whether Roostam has made 
good his escape. 

Haji Yusoof’s house is closed. The curious, who rightly suppose 
with Raissa that Roostam’s mammak will have the first and best 
information as to his course and plans after the scrape at the cockpit, 
are refused admission. Haji Yusoof, so an attendant tells them, can- 
not be disturbed in his mid-day nap; he has been sleeping since noon; 
the report, current in the market-place, has not yet reached him; 
Haji Yusoof knows nothing. 

The curious understand. Roostam’s mammak, to be sure, will 
see his nephew out of this trouble without openly showing his hand. 
And they approve. Roostam, the Game-Cock, doing ten times better 
than winning the main in the cockpit, has rid them of Murei, the odious, 
punishing him for going so far in his boastful pretensions as to set a 
vile Padang rooster against the game-fowl of the Highlands. Roostam 
rises high in their esteem and no one entertains for a moment the idea 
of his being apprehended for the deed. They agree that Haji Yusoof 
lies under an obligation to keep him concealed in the rimbu gedang 
(the great jungle as distinguished from the rimbu keték, the little 
jungle), until the affair is forgotten or he can be spirited away. 

Raissa, being on terms of intimacy with the women of Haji Yusoof’s 
household, has slipped in and found Roostam’s mammak wide awake, 
considering ways and means. She asks him, with a failing heart, 
what he intends to do in this most serious affair, and he answers: 

“Nothing but deliver Roostam to the commandoor' as soon as he 
is caught.’’ 

1 The local appellation of the contréleur, the official who in the Civil Service ranks 
next to the assistant-resident. 
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Raissa, greatly agitated, stands aghast at this answer of Roostam’s 
mammak. 

“ But so far he is not caught,”’ adds the haji. 

““ And will he be caught?” 

Haji Yusoof looks her straight in the eyes and then, affecting the 
speech he has heard at Mecca, as he is accustomed to do on grave 
occasions, waives further questions with pious commonplace: 

“The secrets of the future are with the Most High, the Most 
Merciful and Compassionate.”’ 


Raissa’s short interview with Haji Yusoof has made it clear to her 
that Roostam will not be handed over to the retribution of the rigorous 
and withal strangely complicated law of the white men. On that 
score she is satisfied. His safety, however, requires also that he be 
shielded from the vengeance of Murei’s clique and if he has to leave 
for a while, she wants to see him before he goes and say good-by. 
Therefore she resolves not to return to Matoor for the time being, but 
to stay at Haji Yusoof’s house where doubtless ere long his hiding- 
place will be known. 

Keenly watchful on the steps that lead to the door of Haji Yusoof's 
dwelling, which is built on piles, according to the custom of the land; 
on the alert to intercept the expected messenger from the fugitive to 
his mammak, Raissa hears some one whispering her name. The voice 
comes from behind a rice-shed and there she perceives a boy, ten or 
eleven years old, who bids her follow the path from the village to the 
little market-place near the lake and wait at the pillar set by the 
triangulation service. There he will meet her again, by Roostam’s 
command, and he urges her to set out at once, warning her not to 
ask or answer any questions concerning the Game-Cock’s whereabouts. 
He himself has been charged to inform Haji Yusoof. 

The boy is known to Raissa as one of the first disciples of a fagir 
recently arrived in the neighborhood to open a school and teach re- 
ligion. Obeying him, she observes punctiliously the directions given 
her in the name of Roostam and reaches the triangulation pillar to 
the left of the road where it slopes down to the beach in sharp descent. 
To avoid the risk of meeting curious acquaintances in the little market- 
place on the right, she sits down among the high ferns that cover the 
hill-top overlooking the sheet of water deep down, the lovely lake of 
Maninju. 

It is now late in the afternoon but somehow or other the clouds 
that roll on from the South with the heat of day to veil its loveliness 
after the sun has smiled upon it and taken possession in passionate 
embrace, — somehow or other the clouds are tardy in gathering on 
the hills. Silent and tranquil the lake lies as it lay when the ardent 
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lover withdrew, its surface shining like a polished shield of bronze 
engraved in strange design, long strips and whirls of water-weeds 
framing the reflections of the blue sky and the steep, wooded banks. 
The islands of Moko Moko, near the mouth of the Batang Antokan, 
the eastern ridges that run out to Tanjong Padang, rest dreamily in 
the last splendor of glorious light and when at last the clouds do come, 
throwing a belt of white round waving green, invading the plain to 
the North, they leave a gleamy dimness trailing over the trees, over 
the houses of Baju and Anam Kota half hidden among the klapah- 
plantations. And still they come, airy flakes before a curtain of mist. 
Where the lake has been, in the depth below, nothing but hazy waves 
of vapor, rising higher and higher, hiding even the fire-mountains far 
away, the giants that lift their heads to guard the broad valleys from 
sea to sea. 

The view of Lake Maninju from this spot, from the triangulation 
pillar, is perhaps still more striking than from the little pavilion, built 
expressly for a belvedere on the top of one of the steep hills that close 
it in, but Raissa is not in a mood to enjoy the beauty of her surround- 
ings. She waits and waits and does not notice how the people to the 
right of the road, between their buying and selling, point their fingers 
at her: the girl of Roostam, the girl of the Game-Cock who has 
killed Murei—they know the whole story. 

A kindly old woman, who is selling salt, takes pity on her and in- 
vites her to the bamboo shed she occupies, saying that for somebody’s 
sake she ought not to expose herself too much: 

“The greater the danger, the greater must be the caution and 
where they find the loving bird, there they will look for its mate.” 

Then the old woman begins to complain of the stress of the times, 
a general complaint. Is she not compelled, at her age, to gain her 
living by fetching salt from Bukit Tinggi and carry it all the way to the 
lakeof Maninju? And still she has occasion to call herself lucky be- 
cause she is able to keep body and soul together by saving others the 
trouble of journeying many miles to the Government salt-store for 
a week’s provision or sometimes less. 

Raissa turns but an inattentive ear to the mournful tale of the mum- 
bling crone who, when darkness falls, gathers her baskets together 
and leaves for home. The little market-place lies deserted now. 
Beneath, the enshrouded lake; overhead, the glimmering of the stars. 
Fear and weariness oppress the lonely girl as the night creeps on. 
At last she hears a stealthy step approaching. It is the boy, Roos- 
tam’s messenger to Haji Yusoof, who instructed her to bide further 
developments at the triangulation pillar. 

Raissa arises and follows him in the gloom along a trail that leads 
them through wood and underbrush to a feratak, a clearing with an 
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enclosure for coralling the cattle of the village near by. Two or three 
other boys are lying around a large fire, lighted to keep the tigers 
off; seemingly fast asleep, they take no notice of the new-comers, 
Her guide precedes her to a rudely constructed hut, the door and 
windows of which are wide open, and there, having entered, she finds 
four persons together, three men and a woman. In the glare of the 
fire outside, she recognizes one of the men as Roostam. Nobody 
greets her and she, too, says not a word as she squats down beside the 
woman, Roostam’s mother, who sits muttering incantations. Roos- 
tam’s mother, the sister of Haji Yusoof, prides herself no less than he 
does upon their descent from a fighting family, true to the hadat, 
a family very conspicuous in the Padri War, the last effort of the 
Malays of the Padang Highlands to regain their independence; and 
Roostam’s mother possesses many a secret descended through cen- 
turies from eldest daughter to eldest daughter, many a charm of the 
highest value on trying occasions. She is a fierce sort of a woman. 
Fierceness runs in the blood of her clan and Roostam’s spirit shows 
plainly the truth of the saying that, in breeding, it is the hen as much 
as the cock which determines the temper of the chick. 

At arm’s length before her on the ground stands a cage with a 
pigeon in it. Raissa knows it by the embroidered covering; it is 
Haji Yusoof’s and she infers that the old man must be near, the 
mammak watching over his charge. 

The incantations give way to prayer, several ayats of the Quran 
being recited in succession by an unfamiliar voice, while the others 
respond in a drone: “Amin! Amin!” 

Raissa surmises the leader to be the fagir, the new religious teacher, 
which explains how one of the youths of the school just opened 
came to act as her guide. And when the second stranger, after prayer 
has ceased, speaks to Roostam of the joys of the holy war against the 
infidels, she recognizes him as the deserter from the Dutch army who, 
though donning Acheh-trousers, affects the Batavia-lock over the ear 
and a pronounced Batavia-accent, ae-ing his a’s. 

It becomes evident to Raissa that they are inciting Roostam, the 
Game-Cock, to battle. The deserter, who arrived from Korinchy, 
she remembers, is on his way to Acheh, propagating the good cause, 
and Roostam, being in trouble, seems perfectly willing to extricate 
himself by a course altogether in his line: war to the knife against the 
white men that send fellows like Murei to harass and annoy the 
real lords of the soil — plague on the cur and his employers! 

And the fagir promises success: the Moslemin are destined to rule 
in this life the nations of the earth as in the life to come they are des- 
tined for everlasting bliss. 

And Roostam’s mother dwells upon the traditions of the family, 
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upon the exploits of its members at Bonjol, where the mammak of his 
mammak was killed on the side of the Padri under Tuanku Imam, 
valorous warriors who sacrificed their lives for their country and whose 
death has not been avenged. 

Shall her son, with such blood in his veins, be afraid because the 
white men have guns, big guns, and repeating-rifles and dynamite 
bombs, fighting from afar? Why not lure them to the mountains 
and tackle them hand to hand, the unbelievers? ........... 

“The killers of the weak and unprotected,’’ continues the deserter, 
eye-witness of the horrors at Kampong Pulau Tengah in Korinchy. 
“Shall strong and able youths sit still and hush their voices and play 
girls’ games when such things are going on?” 

Roostam’s eyes sparkle while they goad him: 

“T am not afraid of blood,’’ he says slowly. 

“And blood is thirsting for blood,” says his mother. 

“And the blood of the infidel opens the gates of Paradise to the 
faithful,’’ says the fagir. 

Raissa lifts her head, trembling, wishing to speak in her turn, but 
Roostam’s mother sees the movement and shrieks in her face: 

“What art thou doing here, thou with the mark that brought bad 
luck tomy son? Art thou not content with his bird, our bird, refusing 
to fight a Padang bird? Is it to deliver him now to Murei’s evil- 
eyed gang that thou hast come hither, thou daughter of ill-repute? 
Out with thee!” 

She threatens to strike the girl, but Roostam jumps to his feet. 

“None of this!”’ he cries. 

“If thou stayest or goest where I can go with thee, I will give thee 
something that undoes the spell of all marks and signs,”’ begs Raissa, 
pulling a ring from her finger. 

Roostam looks at her and the deserter says tauntingly: 

“‘ Another game-cock that shows the white feather! ”’ 

Roostam feels the sting and sits down again. 

“Don’t gibe him,” entreats Raissa in despair. “It is my grand- 
mother’s ring, a ring of virtue.” 

“Can it confound the bloodhounds of the white men now on his track? 
Can it make him invisible?’’ asks the deserter, whose mysterious 
strength lies in the last-named accomplishment. “If not, what is the 
good of his staying here?” 

“It undoes all spells,’’ Raissa rejoins doggedly. 

“Keep thy ring!” yells the old woman. “Has he not enough sor- 
row by virtue of thy mark? Go! Go!” 

Roostam does not move and by this token Raissa knows that all is 
over. She arises and goes, but returns and addresses him once more: 

“Thou wilt leave us and do dangerous things. I, the girl with 
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the mark, shall wait for thee here, trusting in the power of this ring 
on my finger, and pray that, if unhappily the spell comes to nought 
and thou fallest, male blood-relations may be near to wash thy corpse, 
and female blood-relations to strew flowers on thy grave.”’ 

Then she steps out into the night, while the fagir again falls to 
praying: 

“On the hearts of His followers that are slain in the holy war, 
the most Exalted sits extended as on His throne. . . .” 

“Amin! Amin!” 


Raissa, full of anguish, has not gone far in the utter darkness which 
precedes dawn, when she is terrified by an apparition. Phantom- 
like, it stands upright near a projecting rock beside the road, shrouded 
in white, awe-inspiring, an image of the angel of death. She holds 
her breath in terror, but soon recognizes in that spectre Roostam’s 
mammak, Haji Yusoof. Having left his house to pass the night in 
watching the trail which leads to the place where his nephew lies in 
hiding, he has donned for this occasion the white dress used by him 
and other fervent Moslemin in praying, the dress come down to them 
from the “ white time”’ so called, the time of the Padri, whose uprising 
was an outcome of the doings of the Wahhabites, the purifiers of the 
faith. It seems but proper that Haji Yusoof should have chosen 
those garments for his watch has been a continuous communion 
with the Invisible Great Watcher in the Night. At the approach of 
day, between the dawn of the elephants and the dawn of man, he 
has composed himself to the regulation early morning prayer with its 
necessary gestures. So it is that Raissa sees him standing, ghost- 
like, in her path. Drawing near, she hears him, raising his voice 
to curse the infidels, the strivers against the behests of the Most 
Gracious, whom he invokes, for Roostam’s sake, the true-believer being 
nearest to God when he treads down God’s enemies. And, confus- 
ing the articles of Moslim faith with the traditions of Menangkabau, 
he prays on, imploring assistance and mercy for those who seek shelter 
with the Lord and refuge in the hadat, calling down destruction on 
the heads of the usurpers, who darken the lustre of the purified 
through consecration, of the elect of earth and heaven, set apart 
for highest honor by anointment and the sprinkling of water, all 
the fragrance of all flowers not equalling the fragrance of King 
Adityawarnan. . 

From the holy Quran he has wandered to the holy inscriptions on 
the stones of the holy graves at Batu Beragoong and Pagar Ruyong 
where the old Hindu rulers of the land lie buried. 

Raissa listens, glad to have a friend near her in the jungle, which 
is peopled at night with shetans, jinn and all kinds of evil sprites. It is 
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almost an hour now, the space of time required for the cooking of 
three allowances of rice, since she has left Roostam in the company 
of his mother and his wicked counsellors; and the dawn of man, the 
dawn proper, has already streaked the eastern sky with its delicate 
hues when Haji Yusoof notices her. 

He makes a movement which gives her courage to address him: 

“ Roostam wants to fight the Company,” she says. 

“Young men should do what old men think.” 


“Now leave me, for prayer is better than idle talk.” 

Behind her, in a cattle-pen, Raissa hears the little bells of the 
oxen that are getting up to their work and, alone with her grief, 
she turris away and takes the path to Matoor, to her mother’s house. 
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SRY NAGASARY.! 


BY J. F. SCHELTEMA. 


ONCE upon a time there was a man, named Kyahy Taboos, who 
lived in a village near the mouth of a river that flowed from the blue 
mountains in the interior of one of the Sunda Islands toward the sea. 
He had four sons: Bagal, a wood-carver; Sompoq, a merchant; 
Paning, a jeweller; and Mashmool who, being the last-born and 
favorite, was allowed to follow his natural bent toward music and 
poetry instead of learning a more useful and profitable trade than 
that of a merry-andrew as the elder brothers contemptuously called 
him when discussing his gifts of entertainment. Though brought 
up in avery religious way and considering themselves of the elect 
and knowing that the teachings of Batara Guru, the great god, 
urged man to good-will and kindliness in his dealings with all his 
fellow-creatures, and especially to love and charity in his relations 
with his kindred, envy had taken possession of their hearts because 
their father indulged Mashmool upon whom therefore they looked 
with eyes of hatred. 

So when Kyahy Taboos had been summoned by the gods to receive 
the amount of his due, Bagal, speaking also for Sompoq and Paning 
even on the day of their father’s burial, said to Mashmool with a 
lying tongue: 

‘“‘How dost thou purpose to provide thy share in our means of sub- 
sistence? Our father has left us little more than this house in which 
we live. Thy brother Sompog buys and sells merchandise at a profit; 
thy brother Paning is a worker in gold and silver, and a dealer in 
precious stones, and whatever passes through his hands leaves also 
substantial gain behind; I am thoroughly acquainted with the nature 
and qualities of the different kinds of wood and proficient, for the 
good of our common household, in turning kayu mahar into shafts 
for lances and spears, and into sheaths for krisses, using kayu kamuning 
for the upper parts where the steel touches first in sending the weapon 
home, improving by skilful carving the design of kayu pelét to enhance 
the mysterious play of its black and red-brown spots on its luminous 
grain, a premonition of deeds of darkness and blood, — but thou, 
what canst thou do to earn thy rice and salt?” 

“IT am a musician,’ answered Mashmool, dignified and self-con- 
scious for all his modesty: “I can recite in fitting language what has 


1 All rights reserved by author. 
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been preserved in our chronicles of ancient wisdom and what they 
record of high mettle and tender devotion, of virtue and purity in 
mortals emulating the gods.” 

“And who cares?”’ asked Sompogq. 

“No one sufficiently to untie his purse-string for accomplishments 
of the sort,’’ remarked Paning. 

“Nor is it incumbent on us to encourage idlers,”’ continued Bagal. 

These words were hard to hear and since his brothers persisted in 
their abusive speech, finding fault with everything he did or left undone, 
Mashmool resolved to part from them. When he made known his 
intention to travel and see the wide world and seek his fortune in 
distant lands, they laid their heads together, discussing how to de- 
fraud him of his portion of their father’s inheritance, at least how to 
put him off with a most inadequate payment in cash. But the gen- 
erous Mashmool, whose mind was not set on worldly considerations, 
never thought of a settlement; trustful because upright himself, he 
deemed it quite regular that his brothers should remain in undivided 
possession of their father’s patrimony until his return, an arrange- 
ment perfectly agreeable to them. And so, at his departure, with his 
suling! under his arm to try his luck as a wandering minstrel, his 
brothers’ farewell with ostentatious wishes for his success in crossing 
the seven seas and roaming the seven empires, was of the most affec- 
tionate description, — touching enough, in fact, to make him search 
his innocent heart when under way, as to whether perhaps he had 
done the sons of his father an injustice by doubting their brotherly 
love. But he walked on. 

After Mashmool had gone, the trade of the wicked brothers in 
their respective occupations began to fall off. It seemed that with 
him prosperity had turned its back on them. At first they thought 
that Mashmool, incensed by his treatment at their hands, had sought 
the assistance of some wizard to obtain revenge through the agency 
of malevolent spirits, ever prone to mischief and rancorous tricks. 
To foil these demons they attached strips of white cloth to the roof- 
corners and other conspicuous parts of their dwelling, a potent means 
to draw the attention of well-disposed deities to the sinister work of 
the servants of Evil in the abode of godly men, for so the trio con- 
sidered themselves, being scrupulously strict in the observance of 
the ceremonial duties prescribed by their creed, — very godly indeed, 
provided that godliness did not interfere with their greed. 

Their astonishment knew no bounds at noticing, when the pieces of 
white cloth had been fluttering in the wind for a while, that the host 
of malignant fiends who had chased off their customers, persisted in 
pursuing them with ill luck. The men with well-tempered lance and 


1 A flute made of bamboo, with four or sometimes six holes. 
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spear points to be mounted on strong, flexible shafts, and with beauti- 
fully damascened krisses to be further embellished with sheaths of a 
correct pattern and artistically carved hafts, still passed their door 
with averted heads to intrust the delicate work to one of Bagal’s 
competitors. The women going to market still avoided the booths 
of Sompoq and Paning whatever pains they took to attract both 
matrons and virgins by a cunning display of silk and gold brocade, 
of ear-rings and bangles and necklaces, jewelry fit for princesses and 
queens, beyond price yet dirt-cheap if the fair ones only would ven- 
ture a bid. Putting the blame on the minor deities who neglected 
to protect Batara Guru’s own, Mashmool’s brothers never suspected 
the real cause of the adverse circumstances they had to struggle 
against, namely, their hardness in their dealings, their rapacity which 
did not even stop short at cheating and turned people away from them. 

One night, after having spent the evening with Sompogq and Paning 
in their habitual grumbling at the incomprehensible attitude of the 
rulers of the universe inflicting hardships on the deserving, Bagal had 
adream. He fancied himself carving out of wood, and he took special 
note that it was kayu nagasary, the image of an apsara, one of the 
hand-maidens of Indra, that amuse the god by dancing before his 
throne on Mount Mandara; and when the image was ready, it took 
life and showered gold on its maker. Marvelling at his vision and 
not being able to make out its meaning, Bagal told Sompogq and Paning, 
who did not understand any better than he. They resolved therefore 
to refer the matter to a saintly hermit with a great reputation for the 
interpretation of dreams. Charging his usual price for the accustomed 
offerings to the divine guardians of the secrets of the past, present 
and future, and keeping them moreover in long suspense while en- 
gaged in pressing those lords of the recondite for precise information, 
the saintly hermit made at last known as Batara Guru’s, the upper god’s 
manifest will, revealed by the aforesaid sapient beings after the com- 
pletion of the sacrifice, that Bagal should do, consciously in his waking 
state, that which his soul had been made to do without the co-operation 
of the body. Rich reward would be the result. 

So Bagal carved a life-sized image of an apsara and it was a fine piece 
of sculpture and he called it Sry Nagasary after the name of the wood 
suggested by hisdream. Sompogq and Paning, desirous of participating 
in the promised rich reward, which they construed to mean abundant 
wealth, clothed the puppet with silk and brocade, and adorned it 
with jewelry. Bagal, loath to share his good fortune, told them re- 
peatedly that this was not in the dream but as they insisted and were 
two to-his one, he had to acquiesce, pretending with a sour face that he 
conferred the solicited favor upon them out of the fulness of his 
brotherly affection. And this display of fraternal disinterestedness be- 
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came the more fervent the less inclination Sry Nagasary evinced to 
realize the hopes excited by the saintly hermit’s words. Her presence, 
remarked the brothers to one another, brought no change in their con- 
dition, and if they did not know what to think of a world that refused 
to acknowledge their superior virtue, or of a heaven full of gods whom 
they lost no opportunity to wheedle into the belief of their obedient 
piety but who, nevertheless, suffered their neighbors to treat them 
according to their works rather than according to their professions, 
neither could they conceive why the saintly hermit had deluded them 
by a false interpretation of the dream, making them the laughing- 
stock of the village for the affair had become known and every one 
ridiculed the credulity of Kyahy Taboos’s sons, who expected a wooden 
image, dressed and bedecked with jewels like a woman of quality, to 
restore the credit and standing which they had lost by their grasping 
dishonesty. 

When they complained to the saintly hermit and sought redress, 
they received his assurance that his interpretation of the dream was 
right. 

“You should break yourselves of the bad habit of blaming others 
for your own faults,” he added. ‘The truth of the apsara’s failure 
to gratify your wishes is a long distance beside your surmise. To 
exercise her functions in discharge of the task assigned to her, she 
needs not only a human shape, since she is now dwelling among mortals; 
and clothes for decency’s sake, since she is earthly on earth; and gar- 
nishment of her beauty, since even a celestial female will strive with 
might and main to please men — but also music to guide her dancing. 
Oh that you had not driven away your younger brother, the musician!” 

They were surprised and pained by the reproof implied in the 
saintly hermit’s remark and replied somewhat hotly, though he was 
a holy man, that Mashmool had gone of his own accord. And with 
respect to his excellence in music, he did not possess a monopoly of 
the art. If it were not for their sure knowledge of its being an empty, 
almost sinful pastime, they could no doubt learn to play any instru- 
ment as well and better than he. . 

“Hearts absorbed in the contemplation of the divine will cannot 
be corrupted by the arts that soothe and recreate,” rejoined the 
saintly hermit, a faint smile enlivening his emaciated countenance. 

Then he dismissed the brothers who, returning home, had a serious 
argument, evoked by this utterance as a sequel to his fuller explana- 
tion of his interpretation of the dream. Considering and reconsider- 
ing, it now appeared entirely clear to them: the rich reward for their 
righteousness, at last acknowledged by Batara Guru, was to arrive 
through the apsara dancing to their music; and all their religious 
scruples anent the propriety of that frivolous diversion vanished the 
moment they saw their advantage in it. 
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Bagal commenced practising the rabab,! Sompoq the gendang? 
and Paning the katram’ in order to form a complete orchestra, by far 
more sonorous and melodious, more adequate to accompany a celestial 
dancer, they flattered themselves, than Mashmool’s feeble efforts with 
a simple bamboo flute ever could be. After persistent and strenuous 
toil they noticed slight movements in the puppet. It began to quake 
and quiver; with their progress in the production of a concordant 
combination from the sounds they generated, to change its posture 
and position at the measure of the tune to which they strove to do 
justice. The achievement put an end to the scoffing of their neigh- 
bors who, compelled by curiosity, sought their company for ocular 
evidence of their prodigious command over a wooden image into which 
they had blown life, causing it to go through its paces as if it were a 
real dancing-girl. 

The neighbors were, of course, made to pay for the privilege. Sry 
Nagasary’s monetary value expelled from the minds of the brothers 
all doubts of her divine mission to recompense them for their holiness, 
tardily but now fitly recognized by Batara Guru. This was the rich 
reward foretold by the saintly hermit, which flowed more and more 
richly as their proficiency in handling their musical instruments in- 
creased, to wit, their mechanical proficiency, always short of the 
artistic touch born from an inspiration intrinsically foreign to their 
coarse-grained temperament. And this was the reason, but they 
knew it not, why Sry Nagasary, instead of budding into life, remained 
a marionette with lips always sealed; set, truly, in machine-like motion 
by their music such as it was, but stark again the instant it ceased. 

Even though they prospered, thanks to the apsara’s offices, the 
brothers began to mistrust her lack of animation unless specially 
roused to activity. Constitutionally suspicious and spiteful, they 
also mistrusted one another, each meditating in his mind how he could 
become her sole possessor, secure for himself alone the rich reward 
by releasing the aerial nymph from her wooden prison and marrying 
her. Surely, Batara Guru had decreed her transmigration into an 
earthly shape for the highest good. And was not the highest good 
attainable in this case that the rich reward should go to the most 
meritorious, the most godly of the three as each of them believed him- 
self to be? 

For ways and means the saintly hermit could be consulted. So 
once more they went up to him; not together, however, but separately 
and secretly, in fear of being caught at their knavish game, turning on 

1 A primitive violin or, rather, a small violoncello, because when played, it is not held 
up but down, resting on the ground. 

2 A sort of drum, made of a piece of mangka wood and hollowed out, both sides being 


covered with a goat-skin or sheep-skin. 
* Cymbals. 
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their heels at every few steps to keep their father’s spirit off their 
track for Kyahy Taboos, angered in the narrow valley of death at 
their intent to cheat one another, might contrive to cross it with calam- 
jtous result. The saintly hermit showed not the least surprise at 
their coming and gave each the same answer to his request for advice, 
again faintly smiling as Bagal, Sompoq and Paning, to conceal their 
base motives, feigned an ardent solicitude for the ultimate fate of 
the wooden apsara, whose incarnation they said that they wished to 
compass for her own weal, namely, to insure her happiness in union 
with Batara Guru’s chosen one. 

“To fulfil her destiny and yours, according to Batara Guru’s will,’ 
declared the saintly hermit, ‘‘your apsara needs a human soul to 
conclude in its human stage the divine labor enjoined on her. Who- 
ever, with a clean heart and clean hands, gives his soul to her in token 
of his true love, shall have hers.” 

Having spoken these words to Bagal, Sompog and Paning succes- 
sively, the saintly hermit declined to tell them anything more. 

They spent their days and nights in pondering the queer, puzzling 
recommendation that they should give their souls to Sry Nagasary. 
Uncertain how to act upon it and avoiding one another because 
burning with envy, they endeavored to despoil destiny of its secrets 
by communicating with soothsayers, whose divinations at the cost 
of incessant offerings on numberless altars to numberless gods, 
brought them not a step farther. When they met to join in their 
musical performances, necessary to induce the apsara to dance, it 
was no pleasure to them, rather a vexation, to observe her growing 
skill, which attracted to their house people from far and near, and 
made the treasure in their coffers swell. They got their gold and silver 
too dear, prospering at the expense of their tranquillity of mind for 
each of the three was constantly scheming how to defraud the others 
of that source of income and finally of lasting comfort to its exclusive 
possessor. Since they had to share their good fortune, it made them 
utterly miserable. 

Meanwhile the fame of the dancing image had spread to distant 
lands. Mashmool, the youngest brother, heard it spoken of on his 
travels and also somewhat homesick notwithstanding his unpleasant 
experience, he resolved to go and see for himself. After many new 
adventures and subsisting on his minstrelsy during his journey back 
as he had done all the time, he arrived at last, tired and footsore, in 
his native village. It was evening and nobody recognized him be- 
cause he had become taller of stature while his features, too, had under- 
gone a change reflecting a wider knowledge of the world, a riper 
insight which nevertheless abided by the guileless sincerity of his can- 
did nature. 
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To reach his home he had either to cross the river in a boat or to 
skirt it upstream for quite a distance to pass over a bridge and re. 
turn by the opposite bank. Standing near the water’s edge, he 
looked at the rising ground on the other side, purple in the rays of the 
setting sun. Behind the first bend where, giving way to cultivated 
ground, the tangled mangroves ceased to fringe the stream, lay the 
house of his desire. In the growing darkness he saw many lights 
glimmering between the palms that masked its landing-place. Many 
more lights floated onward with the flood. They belonged to sampans 
and larger craft, koleks and jukoongs, all making for the luminous 
headland. Mashmool inquired of a man, just embarked and ready 
to push off, what was going on that the whole village, and strangers 
too, it seemed, were speeding toward the semblance of some palace of 
a thousand torches, transplanted from a fairy tale to reality. 

‘‘Whence comest thou?” asked the man. “Even the people 
that live beyond the stars know of Sry Nagasary and of her dancing 
every market day. Jump in if thou hast a wish to behold the marvel- 
lous lady, a runaway from Indra’s paradise.” 

Eyeing Mashmool more closely as he did jump in, his flute in his 
hand and his violin under his arm, a Sumatra rabab he had learned to 
play when associating with the Rawas brethren of his guild, the man 
continued, voicing the misgivings naturally awakened by a strolling 
minstrel’s appearance: 

‘That is, supposing thou possessest the wherewithal to satisfy the 
craving for lucre which dishonors the sons of Kyahy Taboos who 
exhibit the apsara. Thou, companion of the road, canst pander to 
their infamy with cash? If not, thy going up is bootless and unavail- 
ing fatigue.” 

“Verily, thy words lack wisdom,” retorted Mashmool, pointing to 
his instruments. ‘Shall music be barred where dancing sways the 
night?”’ 

“Thou speakest truth,” assented the man, beginning to paddle. 
“And oh for the dancing there would be with the youngest son of 
Kyahy Taboos leading instead of Bagal, who draws his bow across the 
copper strings as if he were sawing wood; while Sompoq and Paning 
bang the drum and clank the cymbals like irate husbandmen in their 
rice-fields shooing off the birds. But Mashmool, where does he wander 
and what has happened to him since his shameless brothers turned him 
out?”’ 

Mashmool had his reasons not yet to reveal his identity. His 
answers to the friendly but garrulous boatman’s questions about the 
country he hailed from, his musical training, the object of his visit 
and so forth, were short and evasive. Aided by the tide, which was 
setting in, they soon rounded the point near the landing-place, beached 
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the boat and joined the crowd that sought admittance to the spacious 
hall where the performance was to be given. Originally open on three 
sides, it had been closed by means of screens of split bamboo between 
the pillars to prevent impecunious or penurious curiosity procuring 
gratification without pecuniary sacrifice. Over the outer gate, truly, 
was an inscription in large characters, a motto from the sacred books 
of ancient lore, extending a cordial welcome to friends, acquaintances 
and every one else who chose to enter, but Bagal, guarding the door, 
assisted by Sompog and Paning, construed that greeting in a fashion 
which made their guests comment with wry faces upon words soft as 
butter proceeding from demons of avarice lurking in their hearts. 

When Mashmool entered, paying them the gate-money, the brothers 
never suspected their father’s preferred son they had wronged, in 
the travel-worn stranger questing admission. They took him for 
a wandering musician attracted by the renown of their marvellous 
pre-eminence in his art, which forced even inanimate objects to sympa- 
thetic obedience, and saluted him with the obligatory phrase in ad- 
dressing visitors from foreign parts: 

“Our gain is great, O bestower of favors! that thy voyage has not 
been impeded by the perils of the road.” 

“The gain is mine, O you on whom Batara Guru showers his bless- 
ings! and it is your favor I seek,’’ answered Mashmool in a low tone 
not to let his voice betray him. 

Thereupon Bagal ordered the servants to spread mats for the 
spectators to sit upon with due regard to their rank and station, lin- 
ing three sides of the space, also covered with matting, which was 
reserved for the performing puppet. He himself with Sompoq and 
Paning took place on the fourth side, muttering prayers while in the 
middle incense was burned as an indispensable preliminary to the 
exhibition. Then, getting up from their crouched position, they pushed 
the wooden doll forward, Sry Nagasary, in the regulation dress of a 
dancing-girl: from her hips down she was clothed in a kahin, a garment 
of brocade wound round her middle and kept securely attached by 
the weight of its own graceful folds; her body was wrapped in the 
kembén, a narrow strip of silk, encircling her upward to the armpits 
and held tight by passing the ends under its loops; a sending, that is, a 
golden girdle, fastened more firmly both kahin and kem:béen; a slendang 
or scarf, stuck to right and left between the pending and her waist, 
completed her costume with a string of melaty' hanging down from 
her neck, and the kerabu,? bracelets and finger-rings which were the 
special admiration of her female beholders. 


+ A white, strongly odorous flower of the genus Jasminum. 

? An ornament which consists of a small bar, inserted into the hole made for that pur- 
pose in the lobe of the ear and held in place by a small disk on the inside while on the out- 
side a stud of gold or silver, often embossed with diamonds or other precious stones, is 
screwed on to it. 
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These could be heard but not seen behind the slatted shutters and 
screens of split bamboo through the interstices of which they watched 
over the heads of their squatted men-folk what was bechancing the 
aerial nymph despatched from heaven for their amusement. Their 
excited whispers subsided into a long-drawn “ Ah!” as they perceived 
the first signs of animation in her hands and arms and visage, yellow 
with boreh,| when the three brothers, each coaxing his instrument 
into laborious discipline without minding the other two, began to 
attack the dancing music proper after an equally cacophonous prelude, 
Bagal, keeping his bow between his fingers as if manipulating a saw, to 
repeat the boatman’s simile, worked the strings in an unsteady, painful 
manner of which his rabab complained loudly in screechy, chiding ac- 
cents, like those of a testy old woman. Sompoq thwacked the drum, 
altogether independent of his lead, and Paning belabored the cymbals 
quasi-derisively of that shrill scolding, its strident sound going through 
interminable, monotonous, ill-executed variations of the attempted 
tune, wrangling with the jeering response of the gendang’s bing-bang 
and the katram’s click-clack, until at last by sheer reiteration of the 
invitation to dance, it persuaded Sry Nagasary to perform her sembah, 
the salutation expressive of her readiness to commence. 

It was hailed with exclamations of unbounded, though, owing to 
the awe attending her astounding feats, of suppressed enthusiasm. 
While, with clumsy movements like those of an automaton, she took 
hold of her scarf, disengaging it from her girdle to raise it to her 
shoulders, putting it round her neck with the ends hanging down to 
her knees, Bagal, as leader of the orchestra, redoubled his vigor. 
Without prejudice on behalf of key or melody or harmony, he dis- 
pensed his fortes in an audaciously liberal style, goading Sompogq and 
Paning to surpass his energetic zeal with vicious fortissimos on their 
instruments, the three producing a combination of dissonants which 
gave an alarming foretaste of the futurist music that enraptures 
ultra-modern audiences in our Temples of Symphony and Philharmonic 
Halls. 

Sry Nagasary made the best of it. Dancing slowly and mechani- 
cally, she warmed up to her divine art — that is, to a certain extent, to 
the extent permitted by the character of her accompaniment. Her 
stolid face, indeed, smeared with boreh, had nothing human, still less 
anything indicative of her heavenly extraction, yet, first the women 
and then the men remarked that her eyes, as she glided round, lan- 
guidly lifting and twisting her arms and hands and fingers, began to 
move in her head. They moved sleepily, though, like the eyes of one 
acting under the impulse of a dream. . . . But lo! her hair — it had 


1 A preparation of curcuma and cocos oil, used at ceremonial functions to anoint and 
color the parts of the body which remain bare. 
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become real hair and in it was stuck a leaf of the waringin-tree,! 
just as if she were a common dancing-girl, performing in the street and 
desirous to attract lovers. ... 

Encouraged by these familiar associations, the chief of the village, 
who attended ex officio, got up and took Sry Nagasary’s scarf from her 
clumsily fumbling hands. Thereupon, followed by the tottering doll, 
he approached with the mincing steps prescribed by native etiquette 
his superior, the demang or chief of the district, also present, to squat 
down opposite the latter and to offer it as an invitation to the first 
dance @ deux, an honor pertaining to the guest highest in rank. Again 
according to native etiquette there was a protracted contest of cour- 
tesy between the two officials, the one insisting with due deference, 
the other politely refusing to accept the scarf until at last he yielded 
and, begging to be excused on account of his age while handing it 
back to the wooden lady, produced a silver coin, tendering the money 
to her as the price of his exemption from a precedence incompatible 
with his hoary dignity. 

“The proper thing to do,” muttered the bystanders who watched 
Sry Nagasary clutching the coin with an awkward gesture and sliding 
by fits and starts, unconscious of her actions, toward a copper vessel 
in front of Bagal, into which she let it fall. The chinking sound of 
its striking the rim and bottom, displeased the women behind the 
shutters and screens. “An unmannerly dancing-girl,” they whis- 
pered to one another, commenting upon this trick which, like the 
ostentatious display of a waringin-leaf, is a common one among the 
artists of the streets, who take good care to make the tangible evi- 
dence of approval, extracted from a male admirer, ring in its receptacle 
to stimulate the generosity of his rivals. 

Moving away from the collection-bowl, Sry Nagasary halted before 
the village chief, whose turn had now come either to dance with her 
or to open his purse. He chose the former course, seconded by two 
of his elders, one to his right, the other to his left. Squirming about, 
contorting their limbs, encircling the unsightly image of a celestial 
virgin at the measureless measure of a wildly unharmonious orchestra, 
they presented a sight extravagantly weird and lugubrious in their 
chassé-croisé with the grotesque apsara, descended from Indra’s 
court for the delectation of mortals. Although some of the onlookers 
enlivened the scene by clapping their thighs in time with the drum and 
cymbals, genially and affably to show the appreciation obligatory on 
well-bred neighbors, the pause, announced by an unearthly yelp of 
Bagal’s rabab, was welcomed as a relief even by the most curious. 

Sry Nagasary relapsed at once into her original state of superlative 
woodenness. Never before, however, had she done so well, danced 


1 The ficus Benjaminea. 
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in such a life-like style as that night. The three brothers took, of 
course, all the credit of her progress in pose and attitude and elegant 
carriage to themselves. But those of the company who had not been 
wholly absorbed in the spectacle because distracted by their close 
observation of the stranger in their midst, the wandering minstre] 
half hid in a corner with his eyes riveted on the dancing doll that 
seemed to gain in vitality under his gaze, were of a different opinion. 

‘‘He has the air of a gandharva ' in search of his apsara: no wonder 
that she responds,” said the women and girls, favorably impressed by 
the looks and deportment of the handsome youth. 

“Is not this Mashmool, come back to claim his portion among the 
sons of Kyahy Taboos?’’ a selectman asked of the village scribe. 

The accosted authority, whose wife had nursed Mashmool after 
the death of his mother in childbed, scrutinized him closely and cried: 

‘Indeed it is and my hearty greeting to him!” 

The exclamation and the crowding forward of the villagers to salute 
the wanderer happily restored to his friends, awakened his brothers 
to a sense of something unusual going on, an event not on the evening's 
programme. Joining the circle which had formed around Mashmool, 
they now recognized him too, their preoccupation as owners, managers 
and orchestra of the show having so far prevented their taking much 
notice of him. His arrival did not suit them at all but they went up 
to him with sugary words and a grand display of joy at his return, and 
they entreated him to consider himself at home in their father’s house, 
forgetting that it was his as well as theirs. 

In their vexation at Mashmool’s unexpected re-appearance, they 
solaced themselves with the thought that their generous but vague 
assurances of hospitable intent could easily be modified after they 
had had time to consider the case at their leisure, basing their line of 
conduct on mature reflection. For the present Sry Nagasary’s re- 
suscitation claimed their undivided attention. So they took up again 
their instruments to resume their arduous functions in the eagerly 
awaited second part of the performance. But, while they preluded 
with more than ordinary absence of concord and consonance, owing to 
their perturbed state of mind, the demang, after a whispered consulta- 
tion with the village chief, interrupted their play and proposed an 
arrangement the idea of which had already occurred to several others: 
since Mashmool was known to be an excellent musician, could not 
Bagal leave the musical direction to him the better to discharge the 
duties of the general management? 

Bagal argued that Sry Nagasary, being a personal gift from Batara 
Guru to himself and, he added under the stress of their presence, to 

1 The gandharvas are heavenly musicians who, with their wives or mistresses, the apsaras 
or heavenly dancers, live in the house of Indra, jointly beguiling his spare time. 
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his brothers Sompoq and Paning, would most certainly decline to 
dance to any music but his own. One might try, answered the de- 
mang. His proposition in favor of the change being carried by accla- 
mation, Bagal was obliged to give in and resign the leadership of the 
orchestra to Mashmool who, rejecting his elder brother’s fiddle, com- 
menced tuning the Sumatra rabab which he had learned to play during 
his peregrinations in Jamby and the Rawas. Besides other differences 
in construction, it had three strings of twisted silk instead of the 
two copper ones which Bagal never succeeded in stretching properly 
to sound the right notes of the salendro-octave. Mashmool’s prelude 
revealed at once his indisputable superiority as an apt pupil of the 
eminent virtuoso that made Batang Asay, where this maéstro had 
established a school, a name famous among the connoisseurs from 
Majapahit to Manang Kabau. 

The coarse, raw noises, suggestive of an abusive hag, a shrieking 
virago, which Bagal had inflicted upon his audience, gave way to soft 
tones like those of a love-sick maiden whose hopes and desires are 
bursting into song. Mashmool’s masterly execution of the opening 
strains profoundly touched the cloistered women and girls who, for 
all his having been recognized as Kyahy Taboos’s youngest son, could 
not get rid of the fanciful belief that the wandering minstrel was an 
incarnation of the primal and essential Gandharva, the patron of their 
sex, the deity of courtship and marriage. His tender call to come forth 
and dance, a gentle but irresistible summons to the completion of 
high events, had a still more wonderful effect upon the apsara, mani- 
festly so anxious to do his bidding that it almost petrified Bagal, who 
sat motionless with mingled feelings of amazement and exasperation 
while Sompog and Paning, no less confounded, fortunately forgot to 
follow their younger brother’s lead with their drum and cymbals. 

In fact, every one doubted the evidence of his senses when Sry 
Nagasary stepped airily to the middle of the space assigned for the 
exhibition of her art, subject to a transformation unlike and much 
greater than that which had enabled the lumbering doll, fashioned by 
Bagal and dressed and bedecked with jewels by Sompoq and Paning, 
to go through its twitching paces. Her features took a living hue; the 
layer of boreh disappeared from her face and arms and hands, leaving 
them tinted like the dusky-yellow rind of the succulent langsah.' 
The life-blood, vital principle of human existence, rushed up from its 
source beneath the lotus and tinged her cheeks; her bosom heaved; 
her brow expanded; her lustreless eyes began to sparkle; the waringin- 
leaf in her hair-knot blossomed into a red-glowing rose. 

Nimble, yet stately, she danced to the measure of Mashmool’s 
accords, swaying her lithe body on her haunches, extending and 


1 A fruit, variety of the duku, family Meliacea. 
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bending upward her fingers, spreading and waving her scarf with 
winding, graceful movements. Timidly advancing, shyly receding, 
she seemed to hold converse with the all-spirit, wooing its creative 
essence and being wooed, trembling under unseen caresses, mellowed 
to conceive and bear like a flower-bud in the warmth of the sun. How 
beautiful she was! And her dancing in agitation of ecstacy an elation 
of the soul, a solution of the riddle of man and woman, of the noble 
and the base, of heaven and earth! 

The hearts of those who beheld her throbbed with rapture. They 
were now perfectly convinced that she was one of Indra’s hand- 
maidens, her home the abode of the gods. And, miracle upon miracle, 
when she finished her dance with Mashmool’s last note quavering sky- 
ward, she did not subside into the rigid inanity from which he had 
quickened her, but, after craving with a sembah and obtaining his 
permission to withdraw, disappeared into the women’s apartments, 
bestowing on him a parting glance which made the young folks turn 
white, then scarlet under their brown skins as their tumultuous blood 
ceased its flow, immediately to dash on again through their veins in 
fiery waves. And one of the elders said: 

“The ghandarva fully deserves his reward.” 

“Nay, call him Kama, the god of the flowery bow, smiled upon by 
Raty, his fond spouse,” replied the village scribe, who was something 
of a prig. 

The demang, rising to depart after thanking Bagal for the rare 
entertainment provided and Mashmool for its exceptional success, gave 
the sign for the assembly to break up. The village chief followed suit, 
escorting him home at the head of a numerous retinue. Thereupon the 
rest of the guests dispersed in due sequence, taking a perfunctory 
leave of their host and his two brothers next in age, but very cordially 
commending themselves to the youngest and complimenting him upon 
the new proof of his surpassing talent they had just enjoyed. Mash- 
mool accepted their praise with a modesty which endeared him still 
more, especially to the fair among his admirers. Yet, however un- 
assuming his behavior, this homage to his musical proficiency, not to 
mention Sry Nagasary’s evident preference for his person and accom- 
paniment, was not at all to his seniors’ liking. On the other hand, 
they saw their advantage in retaining him until they had mastered the 
trick, for so they considered it, which wrought the magical transition 
of a wooden image into an embodiment of the transports of paradise, 
far beyond their own past achievements unaided by occult artifice. 

So they, too, complimented him, feigning to be overjoyed at his 
return, cajoling him, beseeching him to stay and live with them for- 
ever but resolved in their minds to get rid of him the instant they had 
wheedled him out of his secret. They ordered the servants to spread 
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a sleeping-mat for him in the verandah over the stream that laved the 
basement of the house, his favorite place to pass the night in as they 
affectionately remembered. Without doubt he was tired and they 
needed also a good rest after the fatigue of the night’s performance, 
wherefore they begged him to excuse them for the nonce from expatiat- 
ing upon their contentment caused by his hale and hearty presence, 
from exchanging the news of the village for an account of his travels 
and adventures: the morrow would bring time for that together with 
the festive celebration of his restitution to the parental roof. 

Meanwhile they were consumed with a desire to see Sry Nagasary in 
the flesh as she withdrew from the dance, to speak to her privately, 
to establish their claims on the promised reward, each for himself to 
the exclusion of the other two. But at the women’s quarters they 
were told in reply to their sly inquiries, that the lady had gone to the 
river for a bath, as might have been expected from an apsara, a water- 
nymph reincarnate; that she had imperiously commanded when re- 
tiring for repose after the refreshing expedition, on no pretext to suffer 
any one to annoy her with requests for an interview, least of all Bagal, 
Sompog or Paning. 

Mashmool, believing in his brothers’ fond protestations, had laid 
himself down upon his sleeping-mat, thinking of the strange events of 
the day, of the ungainly wooden doll transfigured by the effective 
energy of his music into a celestial princess, of the fervid glance that 
lovely, peerless being had shot at him, grateful for her delivery, 
promising worlds of joy. It made him inexpressibly happy, gave him 
a feeling of beatitude that mingled in the surrounding darkness with 
the blissful smell of the juicy herbs of the pasture grounds and the 
sappy buds of the sprouting trees in the jungle, carried from far in- 
land on the wings of the cooling mountain breeze. The growing still- 
ness disposed him to slumber but his rest was not untroubled. 

Tossing about, Mashmool was dreaming of the apsara, whom he 
fancied at his side, leaning over him and looking at him with eyes that 
plucked his heart out of his body, when a stronger scent, a scent of 
flowers, delicious and exciting, woke him up. The scent came from 
melaty and champaca,' strung profusely in the thick coils of her hair 
from which now the rose had vanished as, earlier in the evening, the 
waringin-leaf. Sitting up, fully awakened by the emotion produced 
by her close proximity, Mashmool saw however nothing, though he 
heard a faint rustle of flowing robes, soon lost in the gurgle of the 
water that swirled past beneath his feet. Had she come to him, the 
spirit of divine delight, Sry Nagasary? Or had it been one of the 
comely shaped witches that prowl by night to tear open the breasts of 
men in search of the clotted drop of blood? 


1 A flower of the family Magnolicea, scarcely less odorous than the melaty. 
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Whoever or whatever it might have been, Mashmool resolved to 
watch for a new manifestation, surveying the black, eddying current, 
trying to pierce the murky wall of river and cloud blurred together, 
that closed him in. Wrapped in his sarong,‘ he sat quite still, noting 
every suspicious ticking and creaking of rafters and flooring, every 
shuffle of unshod feet he discerned moving in the house between the 
whir of fluttering bats and the yelping bark of the wild dogs that were 
snapping at one another over the carrion thrown up by the tide. 
Nervously vigilant he sat until the first glimmer of the rising moon, 
blinking through the thin, flying filaments of vapor that detached them- 
selves from the heavy mist which rested on land and sea, began to 
disperse the gloom. Then he took his flute and played a piece in 
laud of the soft, silvery light, so melodious that the occupants of the 
women’s quarters, from mistress to lowest serving wench, spoke the 
next morning of heavenly lutes they had heard. 

And his heart being full, Mashmool laid aside his flute to address 
himself to the moon in verses of the kind whose metre, in the guise of 
an eagle, once mounted to the realm of sublime felicity and stole 
the celestial liquor soma, lulling its guardian to neglectful sleep. And 
having done his duty by the benign luminary, Mashmool gave vent 
to the love he felt in him for Sry Nagasary and he sang: 


** My lady is like the yolk of the egg of the world: 

She is the cause and the aim of all that exists; 

Of her true lover’s anguish and bliss for ever and ever, 
Of the pain he exultantly bears for her sake.” 


No more time elapsed than necessary to sheathe a kris, when a 
voice responded, a voice sweet as honey and distinct as the tones of 
Vishnu’s conch that stirs creation from its crest to its navel at his 
passing astride on the bird Garuda: 


‘Through trials and suff’ring prepare to enter thy kingdom: 
Man’s strength’s steel’d by patience and man’s love by delay. 
Is not the air clearéd and cleanséd by thunder and lightning? 
Steadily chase thy desire by night and by day.” 


Mashmool had wooed and won the apsara without the assistance 
of the saintly hermit, and deep silence, the mysterious silence of the 
hours before dawn ushers the work and battle of mortal existence, con- 
firmed the announcement of her conditional surrender. 

The incident did not escape the attention of the brothers who, stung 
by the apsara’s refusal to see them, were spying on her to keep track of 
further developments. Though the more jealous of one another the 


1 A garment which is worn by men as well as by women and consists of a long piece 
of cloth, sometimes of fine texture and elaborate design. 
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more beautiful she had become and the more accomplished in her 
profitable art without collapsing the moment she lost the spur of 
musical incitement, they dropped their rivalry to unite in their common 
envy of Mashmool. Their backs hunched up and their livers burst of 
hatred at her response to his declaration, the first articulate utterance 
that proceeded from her lips in their hearing, and such an utterance! 

‘“‘We have labored,” said Bagal, “and his is the gain!” 

““We have admitted him to our home, him who came as driftwood,” 
added Sompog, ‘‘and extended our hospitality to him and this is how 
he repays our kindness, licking up the mead poured out for us by the 
gods.” 

“He has brought with him a spirit of evil, his master,’’ continued 
Paning, ‘‘the one that taught him those tricks, and benefactions to the 
wicked are always punished by the gods, adverse as they must needs be 
to dealings with devils and the children of their wrath.” 

So they talked, wicked words leaving their mouths, sinful words 
suggested by the spirits of evil that lived in themselves who could not 
apprehend the fact of Mashmool’s superior power over the heavenly 
nymph originating simply in his superior musical skill backed by his 
superior cast of mind. Acting on the prognostics of Bagal’s dream, 
as interpreted by the saintly hermit, and competing for the promised 
reward, they had prepared for everything except that which now had 
happened. To obviate its consequences, they resolved upon the 
sacrifice of a human life — and whose life could it be but Mashmool’s? 
— first to frighten his demonic master into revealing to them the 
coveted secret; secondly to serve the gods, notably Batara Guru, whose 
evident will it was that the apsara’s mission should redound to their 
advantage, not his. Dreadful deeds are sometimes planned and done 
in the professed service of the gods! 

Mashmool was asleep after his amorous vigil. Having ascertained 
this, the conspirators armed themselves and stealthily entered the 
verandah over whose balustrade they hoped to cast him, when finished, 
into the river which, as they knew by experience, never gave back what 
had sunk, properly weighted, beneath its whirling surface to its slimy 
bottom. Mashmool’s regular breathing augured well for their under- 
taking. But suddenly, already near his sleeping-mat and reaching for 
their krisses, their fratricidal hands were arrested by an apparition, 
luminous in the moonglade. Startled, they drew back. Sry Nagasary, 
premonished by her divine perception, had come to warn them off and 
they went, turning tail like beaten dogs, yet self-righteous enough, even 
in the hour of their discomfiture and repudiation, to make one another 
believe that it was they who renounced her since they detected their 
danger: do not the gods when the holy practices of sanctified men 
threaten damage to their pre-eminence, employ apsaras to lure those 
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saints from the blessed road? Enlightened by the happenings of 
the night, they would abstain. 

When the mean, by far too crafty fools had gone, withering under 
her contemptuous stare, Sry Nagasary stooped and touched Mash- 
mool’s forehead. He woke up a second time and, looking around, 
unquiet as a budding plant stirred by the longings of spring, he saw now 
plainly before him the earthly form of her who had become a dweller in 
his heart. Bending toward him her dainty figure that seemed wrought 
of the sheen of the waning moon, she carried her clean beauty proudly 
as a regal garment. Perplexed and afraid to speak to one descended 
from the highest sphere to expose herself to contact with mortals, 
ordained for a purpose he could not divine, to disport among them as 
she was wont to do among the gods, he gazed at her in silence, intoxi- 
cated by the blithesome influence of her personality, the very marrow of 
love. 

“Thy singing has moved me strangely,” she said. ‘‘ Hast thou the 
strength to be mine?’”’ 

‘Forgive me,” he answered. “I forgot myself: thou belongest to 
my brothers and my manifest duty is to go.” 

“Thy brothers are a rottenness at the core of the sanctity they pre- 
tend. They sham devotion, disturbing its limpid course, stirring up 
its dregs and besmirching themselves. Indra’s thunderbolt will 
destroy them: Rudra, the blue-black demon, is already tracing their 
path. But, by the light of the moon! I have a more important mat- 
ter in hand than to discuss thy brothers’ share in my assuming this 
shape, which will confound them through their rascal stupidity. 
Therefore again: Hast thou the strength to be mine; mine in my mas- 
ter’s palace of Amaravati, in the fragrant gardens of Randana?”’ 

Though his courage never turned away from a legitimate object, 
Mashmool repeated that he would resume his wanderings rather than 
contend with his brothers for a treasure he prized above all but con- 
sidered theirs. Thereupon Sry Nagasary, unfolding their machina- 
tions and disclosing their intention to kill him, as a king’s messenger 
unwraps a royal despatch from its yellow silken cover and discloses its 
contents, told him of their frustrated attempt on his life, adding 
that their fate, whatever he might wish or do, was in the hands of 
Varuna, the god of justice and punishment. This having dissipated 
his scruples, he gladly confessed his love and declared his readiness to 
prove it by performing any task she might be pleased to appoint. 

Her answer fed the lurking suspicion always associated with the 
unexpected fulfilment of a strong desire: 

“‘My home is in heaven and, though the celestial beverage of de- 
light I dispense, can be drunk by gods or by men at Batara Guru’s dis- 
cretion, the privileged mortal has to select between earthly marriage, 
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which is a short, counterfeit happiness, and lasting felicity in svarloka, 
the palace and gardens of eternal bliss, which to gain requires fortitude 
and continence and high endeavor while traversing the valley of 
sorrow. Itis in thy choice to abase me, an apsara, to thy own un- 
cleansed condition, or to raise thyself to mine as a gandharva, my con- 
sort before the throne, a servant of Agni, the effulgent, and of Varuna, 
the exalted judge. Choose thy destiny for me to follow!” 

Flurried by the alternative and impelled by the rash impatience that 
marks the hot lover, Mashmool had it on the tip of his tongue to beg 
her consent for immediate espousal, but the knowledge of its brief, 
incomplete satisfaction marred the tempting picture of undeferred 
possession as the shadow of a cloud darkens a sun-lit landscape. He 
stood motionless: gratification of the sin-ridden flesh for a fleeting 
hour or the soul’s reward in undecaying beatitude, the real treasure 
in Sry Nagasary’s gift? 

Dawn had now arrived, Ushas, the shimmer of new-born day, 
sweethearting with the streaks of vapor in the sky, turning their 
complexion from palest pink to deepest carmine, and the celestial vir- 
gin took her bridegroom by the hand, leading him out of the house to 
the riverside. There she held back and spoke: 

“Look, the moon, the lady of fecundity under whose influence 
Indra created the universe and fixed the orbits of the planets, Soma, 
restored to her dominion, is drunk up by the gods; she waneth and 
will not be filled ere I return to my place on high. What is thy choice? 
Which way shall we travel, either together for a little while, constantly 
menaced by irrevocable separation as between a mortal and a child 
of the stars; or apart for a little while, thou undoing thy desire of its 
low, lustful wrappings to let me precede where, after trial and purifica- 
tion in the accomplishment of thy task, thou shalt become my other 
self among the diamonds that stud the roof of the world?”’ 

Loaded with the perfumes of bourgeoning woods, the landwind 
rippled the water whose playful wavelets rocked the coco-nut shells 
which the girls of the village, praying to Soma, had filled with sweet- 
meats and sent floating down the stream to dispose to favor the deity 
in charge of the matrimonial market. 

The passing fisher-folk as they steered their boats seaward before the 
auspicious breeze, and the husbandmen as they made up to plough their 
rice-fields and saw them standing, Mashmool and Sry Nagasary, 
silhouetted against the amber and garnet welkin, in earnest, affec- 
tionate communion, said: 

“Lo! the apsara has found her gandharva.”’ 

From afar they were watched by the saintly hermit, who had been 
drawn from his holy meditations by the rapidly spreading news of 
Sry Nagasary’s release from bondage by the charm of Mashmool’s 
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enchanting melodies, and was curious to know whether the youngest 
of the sons of Kyahy Taboos, conquering himself, would reap the rich 
reward Batara Guru had empowered the apsara to bestow on the most 
deserving. 

“Oh she,” he muttered, ‘‘she, the cloud-spirit, groping in her de- 
liverance for the liberation of her lover from the thraldom of carnal 
appetite, will she attain her wish and elevate him to glory?’”’ 

Mashmool seemed to hesitate. Anxious for a token, he scanned 
the horizon to the North where Kubera, the god of worldly indulgence, 
keeps his court, and to the North-East where Chandra illuminates 
the joys of paradise. 

“Thou, Surya, direct his decision!”’ pleaded Sry Nagasary, invoking 
the sun, which began to climb the firmament in his golden chariot 
behind his milk-white, lucent horses. 

At his advent Mashmool obtained the inspiration he had sought. 
And Surya soon reigning supreme, Mashmool loudly published his 
choice, erect on the ridge at the river’s edge, gorgeously clothed in 
the lord of fruition’s reflected radiance as in shining armor, clenching 
shining weapons, put in his hands by the resplendent god: a flaming 
sword to strike at error and deceit, a lance with flashing head to drive 
back falsehood into slanderous throats, the minstrel having enlisted as 
a warrior in Batara Guru’s army of the upright. 

And Sry Nagasary contemplated him contentedly, fain to ascend 
whence she had come, going before with a cheery word of trust in a 
speedy consummation of their union; with a prayer in her heart for its 
perfection in purity, such a prayer as no god can resist: May my soul 
be his soul as his soul is my soul, one forever in whole, undying troth! 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society was held 
Dec. 27, 1918, at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

In the absence of the President, Dr. Fewkes called the meeting to 
order. Owing to the absence of the Secretary, Dr. Charles Peabody, 
Dr. R. H. Lowie was elected Secretary pro tem. 

Dr. Boas was called upon to read the Secretary’s, Treasurer’s, and 
Editor’s. reports. 

SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


The membership of the Society, including the libraries subscribing 
to the Journal, is as follows: — 


1917 1918 
Honorary members 8 8 
ON a po ee ae sk a eR SP ee ee Ir 
8. Wi ai GS Ree, ce, Be ee, es RL ge 
404 400 
I 6k i ee Se OG Oe Oa ae Be eee a 


The Secretary announces with deep regret the death of Professor 
Paul Sébillot of Paris, honorary member of the Society. 


CHARLES PEABODY, Secretary. 
On motion of T. Michelson, the Secretary’s report was unanimously 
adopted. 
TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1918. 


GENERAL FUND. 


Receipts. 
Balance, 1917... ae eer ae eS ee Rar ee ae eee 
OO OS er a a ee ee ee ee ee 
Sale of Canadian number... . os hg ae. Pare 70.10 
G. E. Stechert, sale to libraries ; AR oF oy ‘ 5 Nin tnd 279.30 
PT Ne ae a i ee Se oer are : ‘ ; 19.09 

ss ck kw le, ae ee er eee $2,316.24 

Expenses. 
New Era, July-Sept, 1917, number. . . ‘ ; ss - Bees 
G. Beaverson, music printing . . i; Si : a , , 173.00 
Columbia University Press . ... . a rete 17.16 
Miss Taylor, Index, Vol. XXX .... . , ‘s 85.25 
Miss Andrews, services .........2.2.2..-. Shar sey en 300.00 
A. Espinosa, expenses. . . . — ; , ee Mh ee 25.00 
Rebates to Branches . a ee ae ee ae es oe eae 62.75 


$1,023.89 
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Amounts brought forward. . ......... +... + + $1,023.89 $2,316.24 
G. B. Shechert, Ldbeery qubectiber. . wt ttt tt 3.00 
POM Gk tk tt Km 2.35 
Postage: Boston Branch, $ 3.00 
Editor, 13.76 
Treasurer, 9.19 25.95 
Expenses Canadian Branch . . ee ee we eae ee ee 9.83 
a Sk eS es ek we ee ee eee on . 2.52 
I os a ee ok we Rs i eS OSE ee a 1,067.54 
er ae Me a RE Oe ie ey te gt i @ C-e ae ae ee & $1,248.70 
PUBLICATION FUND (MEMOIRS). 
Receipts. 
I a5 8 is Uke ca eR eS Sage a Se Oe OS $70.25 
Sale of Vol. XI. . it a GeO: a ea ee ee ow 8 64.05 
Miss Hague for Vol. X ....... go ‘ by te. eet ee 252.50 
Stechert, sale of miscellaneous Memoirs 6 eo 5 ea 1.90 
Charles Peabody, for Index .... . oe dine A 100.00 
Interest, Newell Fund . , ; : * an a 83.00 
Subscriptions, Publication Fund “es ® @ 2 ; -— , 53.00 
Total receipts . . Be we 2 4 ‘ : _ $633.70 
Expenses. 
New Era, Volume X . okt rr _ os , . $508.25 
Musical Courier, Volume X ... . . % me % eae ae” 10.00 
G. Beaverson, Volume XIII a ee —y as 3.80 
Miss Taylor, Index of Journal, Vols. I-XXV (Newell Memorial 
Volume) : , ck + oe eS Se &S SRS SS KO a ed Se 100.00 
Totalexpenses ...... «x ee 5 o> & ele we oO ee 622.05 
Peer ee rae oo Se Ph $11.65 


ALFRED M. TozzeEr, Treasurer. 
The Treasurer’s report was referred to an auditing committee. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR. 


During the past year, publication of the Journal was much delayed 
on account of the difficulties of getting work done promptly in the 
printing-office. At the present time three numbers for 1918 have 
been published, and the last number is in type. The plan of developing 
studies in English, Indian, Negro, French, and Spanish folk-lore has 
been continued. The Editor wishes to express his thanks to Mr. 
Barbeau, President of the Society, for the energetic development of 
the Canadian field. Owing to the expansion of the field of work of 
the Society, the amount of material that is coming in has increased so 
much that the financial resources of the Society are not adequate to 
take care of all the material that is offered and that should be published. 
It is almost impossible to keep the Journal down to less than five hun- 
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dred pages, and the subscription price of three dollars is entirely 
inadequate for covering the expenses of a journal of this size. 

During the year one volume of memoirs has been published, — 
Elsie Clews Parsons’ “ Folk-Tales of Andros Island.”’ There are still 
in the hands of the Editor two manuscripts, — Dean Fansler’s “ Folk- 
Tales of the Philippine Islands;”’ and the Index for the first twenty- 
five volumes of the Journal, by Miss Taylor, which is to form the 
Newell Memorial Volume. It is very desirable that both of these 
manuscripts be printed. 

Franz Boas, Editor. 

The Editor’s report was adopted as read. 

Dr. Boas moved that, in view of the cost of publication of the 
Journal, a proposal to increase the annual dues to $4 be submitted to 
the branch societies, and, if approved by them and subsequently by 
the Council of the Society, that the dues be so changed. This motion 
was passed. 

The Nominating Committee then presented the following list of 
candidates for election, to serve during the year 1919: — 

PRESIDENT, Elsie Clews Parsons. 

First VicE-PRESIDENT, E. C. Hills (Bloominton, Ind.). 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, J. W. Fewkes. 

CounciILLors, for three years, Phillips Barry, C. M. Barbeau, 
A. E. Espinosa. 

Epitor, Franz Boas. 

AssociATE Epitors, G. L. Kittredge, A. M. Espinosa, C. M. Bar- 
beau, Elsie Clews Parsons. 

TREASURER, A. M. Tozzer. 

These officers were elected by acclamation. 


R. H. Lowieg, Secretary pro tem. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SINKYONE TALES.— The Sinkyone are an Athapascan division on and 
about lower south fork of Eel River, in northwestern California. Accord- 
ing to Dr. P. E. Goddard, their dialect is similar to that of the Lassik, a 
collection of whose tales he has published in this Journal. The present 
writer has carried on no investigations among the Sinkyone, except for 
inquiries put during a day or two in the course of a trip made in 1902 from 
Humboldt Bay to the head waters of Eel River for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing something concerning the general ethnological status and relations of 
the then practically unknown and nearly extinct Indians geographically 
intermediate between the two distinct native cultures represented by the 
Hupa and the Wailaki of Round Valley. Since then Dr. Goddard has been 
among the Sinkyone and neighboring Athapascans, and has carried on re- 
searches that will illustrate both their language and their life and thought; 
but, until the appearance of his publications, the present collection of 
mythical tales, fragmentary though they be, may be of some interest. Sto- 
ries and episodes 1, 2, 4, 8, 10, and 11 were told by George Burt of Dyerville; 
Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, and the variations of 4 and 11, by Mrs. Tom Bell, living 
at a place near the coast known as French, but having her origin, on her 
mother’s side, from Garberville, to the people of which locality her tales 
probably belong. Nearly all the stories have more or less close parallels 
in various parts of California.! 


1. A kyot (spirit, myth-person, one of the people of the former non- 
human race) said, “‘ When people die, they will come back after five days.” 
Coyote said, ‘‘ No, there will be too many people.” Then the kyoz consented. 
Now, Coyote had two children, who both died. Then Coyote said, ‘The 
five days are over now.”’ When the children did not come to life, he said, 
‘“My relative (sinting), I thought you said that when people died, they 
would come back after five days.”” But the kyot answered, “‘ You said that 
they were to die.” 


2. Coyote made the deer wild. When a kyot made the deer, he said 
that they would be tame. Coyote took pepperwood-leaves, put them on 
the fire, and they crackled and gave off strong smell. Then the deer, which 
had been about the fire, became alarmed, and scattered, and grew wild 
From this time on they scented and heard people from a distance. If 
it had not been for Coyote, the deer would have been so tame that people 
could knock them down with a stick. 


3. The sun used to just rise in the east and then go down again. It 
was always dark. Coyote went eastward, trying to shoot the sun; but 


1 Other Athapascan collections, all by P. E. Goddard, are Hupa Texts (UCal 1 : 89- 
368, 1904); Kato Texts (Ibid., 5 : 65-238, 1909); Chilula Texts (Ibid., 10 : 289-379, 1914); 
Lassik Tales (JAFL 19: 133,1906). For wider comparisons, see A. L. Kroeber, Indian 
Myths of South Central California (UCal 4 : 167-250, 1907), especially pp. 170-186. 
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each time it appeared to him to rise farther off. At last he made himself 
appear to be a woman, deceived the people that kept the sun, and fled with 
it. When they pursued and overtook him, he said, “I will throw it to you! 
Spread out your deer-skin blankets, so that it may not break!”” They 
spread out their blankets, but he dashed the sun on the rocks (breaking it, 
and thus securing it for mankind). 


4. There was no fire. In some way people lived without it. It was 
through the birth of a certain child that fire was obtained. This child 
cried all the time. The people did for it all they might think of, but they 
could not quiet it. The child became larger, but still it cried. Some said, 
“Tf that child had not something on its mind, it would not be always cry- 
ing.” As it cried, they heard it saying, ‘I fear the fire.” Then some said, 
“Tt must have seen fire somewhere.” At last they found out what it was 
crying for. It saw fire that no one else could see. Then the people dis- 
cussed how they would get the fire from him who kept it. This was the 
Spider. He kept the fire inside of himself. This is what made his body 
large. Coyote told them how to obtain the fire. He gathered many kinds 
of animals and birds. They went to where the Spider was. They madea 
large crowd. After it became night, the Spider took the fire out from his 
body. During the day he would put it back. The people played, doing 
whatever was most ridiculous. If they could cause the Spider to laugh, 
the fire would shoot out of his mouth, and they could get it. All tried, but 
could not make him laugh. At last the Skunk came dancing in with his 
tail stuck up. All laughed, and the Spider laughed too. Then fire shot 
out of his mouth. All the people were sitting about, holding pitch or 
tinder in order to catch the fire; but the eel-tail caught fire first. At once 
it was thrown out of doors. There stood swift runners to take it. The 
Buzzard flew with it, zigzag, over the dry grass. Wherever he went, he 
fired the grass, and the flames spread. Thus fire was obtained on earth. 
If it had not been for the child, there would have been no fire. 

[According to the other informant, the child that feared the fire was a 
small lizard, of a species living in rotten wood. It cried so much that it 
was thrown out of the house. Still it continued to cry. Then Coyote 
heard what it was saying. Thus it was discovered that fire existed.] 


5. The ocean came up and covered the land. Two eel-baskets, a brother 
and a sister, went on Bear Butte, a mountain southwest of Philipsville. 
There they were saved. Every one else was drowned. People are afraid 
to climb this mountain. 


6. Mink married a woman across the sea. She was a cloud. He had 
two boys. Then he wanted toreturn. His wife told him not to look back 
as he went. Once he looked back. Then he saw one of his boys as a small 
cloud far off, and was sorry. He looked again, and his other boy had be- 
come a small distant cloud. He looked back a third time, and his wife 
turned into a cloud. He came home alone. 


7. A young man found good manzanita-berries, and staid out late eating 
them. He would not tell his two sisters, who were mice, where he had 
been, even though they pleaded with him. Then they tracked him and 
found the berries. While they were eating, they were carried off. Their 
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brother cried and cried for them. In order to recover them, he assembled 
many people. Then Coyote went to the people who had captured the two 
girls. He found them holding a war-dance. He danced with them. 
The two Mouse-girls were brought out. Coyote seized them, saying, 
“IT will eat them.’”’ He pretended to eat them, but hid them in his quiver. 
When the people were asleep, he told the mice to gnaw all the bow-strings, 
Then he tied the hair of the sleepers together, and set fire to the house. 


8. An old man had a son who went hunting constantly. The son had 
a wife. She knew that the old man desired her, but never told her husband. 
The son brought back a deer, cooked the lungs, and offered some to his 
father. The old man said, ‘‘No. Perhaps if I eat it, I shall get a pain in 
my lungs.’’ His son offered him other parts, but he always said the same. 
He would not eat. The young man had a boy old enough to go about. 
When the young man was hunting, the child went out to snare robins. 
The old man said to the woman, “I want to eat what my son ate last 
night.’’ She reached him piece after piece; but he said, ‘‘No.’’ He con- 
tinued to say, “I wish to eat what my son ate last night.’’ Then the 
woman understood him. She said, ‘‘He ate nothing, but had inter- 
course with me.” — “That is it, that is it!” said the old man, dancing 
about. The boy, happening to come back to the house, saw them together, 
and told his father. The old man said, ‘My grandson, I saw that done 
often when I was as old as you, but I never wanted to tell about it.’’ The 
young man seemed to pay no attention to what the little boy told him. 
Then the old man said to his son, “ You cannot overcome me.”’ The young 
man had three hard stones where he was lying. Becoming angry, he said, 
“Tf you want to fight, we will go out. I know what you have been doing.” 
He went out, taking his three stones. His father picked up stones and threw 
first. The young man dodged, so that he missed. The young man did 
not throw. His father threw again and missed. Then the young man 
threw. He hit the old man behind the ear and knocked him down. He 
got up again. The woman cried, “You are killing your old father! You 
are killing your old father! Why do you do that?’”’ She had her dress 
tied high around her, and was trying to prevent her husband from fighting 
the old man. Then the young man struck the old one behind his other 
ear with another rock, and knocked him down again. This time he could 
not get up, and the young man threw his third stone and hit him in the back 
of the head. The woman said, “That is bad, to kill your own father.” 
The young man said, “He had no right to use me so. I know what you did 
with your father-in-law.” 

The old man recovered and went away. He took only one long string, 
and went north. Whenever he came to people, he played with them. He 
won their dentalia, and put them on the string. Thus he continued to go 
on. At last he came to the end of the world in the north. There he still 
lives. 

{This myth was said to be the nearest Sinkyone equivalent of the Yurok 
and Karok myth that tells of the treachery of the trickster culture-hero 
towards his son on account of desire for his daughter-in-law, of his son’s 
leaving the world with most of the dentalia, and of the old man’s being 
enticed by a woman that carried him across the sea. The informant knew 
this myth, having heard a version of it at Hupa, as also from the Bridgeville 
Athapascans, but gave the story above as the Sinkyone form.] 
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9. A girl cried all night. Only in the morning did she sleep. For a 
long time she did this. Though urged to tell why she cried, she would not. 
At last she said, ‘‘Something descends and lies with me. I cry, and it rises 
again. I am afraid of it.’’ Then her parents said, “Let it lie with you. 
We will see what it is." Then when it came the next time, she did not cry. 
Then it remained with her. It was a man from heaven, the Spider. After 
a time he took her to his home. 


10. Two women were indoors. One of them was pounding seeds. It 
thundered. She was frightened, and, saying ‘‘Oh!”’ threw her hands back 
so that they became twisted. Thus the mole has hands that are turned 
backward. 


11. The Grizzly-Bear and the Deer, two women, wives of the Hawk, who 
was hunting, went out on the sand to leach buckeye-meal. Each made a 
basin in‘the sand, and, pouring water over the buckeye-flour, stirred it 
about. The Grizzly-Bear was so roughin her movements, that she scratched 
sand into the buckeyes. When they were through, she said to the Deer, 
“How do you do it so cleanly? Mine is full of sand.” They sat talking. 
The Grizzly-Bear said, ‘‘Let me louse you!” She took sand and put it in 
the Deer’s hair. ‘‘Oh! you have lice over your entire head. They are 
very thick,’’ she said, picking out the sand with her fingers. She said, 
“T will take your hair in my mouth and crack them.’”’ She took the Deer’s 
hair in her mouth. Then she bit her in the neck and killed her. After 
eating the buckeyes, she went back to the house. 

Both the Bear and the Deer had two children, a boy and a girl. The 
fawns knew that the Grizzly-Bear had killed their mother, and that they 
would never see her again. There was a deep hole in the river-bank. 
Inside it was large, but the opening was small. They ran into this, playing. 
They wanted to entice the two young grizzlies inside. The young bears 
came and played with them. They entered the hole, and the fawns lighted 
wood which they had put in, stopped the hole, and smoked the bears to 
death. Then they called, ‘“‘ You will never find your children!”’ and fled. 

The Grizzly-Bear came to the house and looked for her children. The 
Hawk, her husband, sat on the house. He had heard what the children had 
said. The Grizzly-Bear asked him, ‘‘What did you hear the Deer children 
say?’’ The Hawk answered, ‘You should know.” She took a sharp 
pole to strike him. But he flew aside, and she only punched the boards of 
the house. When she could not strike the Hawk, she pursued the two Deer 
children. They climbed a tree, and thus threw her off their track. Then 
they went on, and came to a large river. The Cranestood there. The two 
fawns came running to him. ‘How can we cross? The Grizzly-Bear pur- 
sues us. She killed our mother. Then we smoked her children to death. 
Now she wants to kill us.’ The Crane stretched his neck across the river. 
“Quick! go over on this,”” he said. When they had gotten across, the 
Grizzly-Bear came. She said, “‘ Did you see children crossing the river?’’ — 
“No, I saw no one,” said the Crane. ‘Here are their tracks. You have 
put them over!’’ — “I have seen no one.’’ The Grizzly could not cross, 
and went back. 

It was fall, and in places many acorns had dropped from the trees. The 
two children found such a place. The boy said, ‘‘ My sister, I think we 
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will winter here. There are many acorns. We can live on them.” Then 
they started to winter there. The girl picked acorns, and the boy built a 
house. Then it began torain. They lay inside the house, one on each side. 
At night she said, ‘‘My husband, I want to go out.” He was displeased. 
‘What did you say then?” he asked. ‘I want to go out,” she said. He 
did not like it. He thought about it. ‘I did not think she would do this,” 
he said to himself. She wanted to go out, but he was lying across the door to 
keep her inside. Then she stepped over him. He felt something warm 
drop on his belly. It became late, and she did not return. “I should not 
have done that,”’ he thought. He called, ‘My sister!’’ He looked, but 
could not find her. He made a torch, lighted it, and hunted all about. 
There was a small thick bush. Under this she had gone, and there she lay 
doubled up. She was menstruating. He took her back into the house. 
Then he felt sorry for her. He thought, ‘‘What shall I do? I must do 
as best I can. I will make the puberty ceremony for her.’’ Then he sang 
for her for five nights. When they were through, the girl was pregnant. 
Then her brother wondered, for there had been no man about. Then she 
gave birth to a child. Then her brother went away, thinking, ‘‘It is bad; 
she has had a child without a man.” 

The girl was left alone. She did not know what todo. When she slept, 
she dreamed of people. Then she thought, ‘‘My dream might be true. 
I will go to the place where I see the people in my dreams.’ When she 
reached the place, no one was there. She saw that there had been people, 
but they had left. They knew she was coming. It was only the fifth time 
she tried that she finally succeeded in reaching them. The third time she 
could hear the noise of them. When she arrived, there was no one, only a 
fire where many had danced. Then she felt bad. She went for the fourth 
time. Again she heard the noise of dancing; but when she came to the place, 
all were gone, and she found only their tracks and the fire, and a lynx. He 
said to her, ‘“‘Take myrtle-leaves, as many as you can hold in your hands. 
Then, if the people (deer) do not come here this time, you will never find 
them.’’ Then she took a large bunch of myrtle-leaves. The people had 
a large round house there. The Lynx said to her, ‘‘Sit behind the boards 
at the door.”” She sat there. Then she heard talking and laughing. The 
sounds were coming toward the house. When the noise was near, suddenly 
the people all ran back. Then she took the myrtle-leaves, chewed them, 
and rubbed them over her hands. Soon the people were coming again. 
She took more leaves and rubbed them all over herself. The people smelled 
the odor of the myrtle. ‘What is it that is so sweet?”’ they asked as they 
camein. They asked the Lynx, ‘What smells so sweet?”” The Lynx said, 
“IT do not know. I did not makeit. I have not smelled it.’’ They sniffed 
about the house, and found no one. Many came in. All said the same. 
Then they began to dance about the fire. The girl took more leaves and 
rubbed them over her body, and the odor was still stronger. Then the 
people said, ‘‘There must be some one in the house that smells so pleas- 
antly.””. Then the girl showed herself, and they looked at her. Two bucks 
with four-pointed horns took her between themselves and danced around 
the fire with her. 

Myrtle is deer-medicine. In the girls’ puberty ceremony the song is now 
used which this deer used for his sister. 
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[The other informant told this story with the following additions. When 
the two women leach buckeyes, the Deer stirs them with two fingers. 
The Deer has hung up her apron-dress of deer-hoofs, telling her children that 
when it falls, she is dead. It drops, and they know that she has been killed. 
The bear sends the children to smoke out birds in a hollow tree. The two 
young deer propose to try entering the tree to see how it feels to be smoked. 
One and then the other enter and are smoked. Then they persuade both 
the Bear children to enter together, and smoke them to death. — The chil- 
dren have crossed on the Crane’s neck. The Grizzly-Bear comes with her 
acorn-paddle. The Crane denies having seen the children. She insists 
that he has. At last he consents to let her cross on his neck. In the middle 
he throws her off. She swims across. The children are on a flat rock. 
They tell it to rise, and it grows up. The Grizzly-Bear comes; and the 
children tell her, ‘Use a tree as a ladder if you want to reach us.’’ She 
takes a tree that reaches to the top of the rock, breaks the limbs, and climbs. 
The children push the top of the tree over until it falls. The Grizzly is 
dashed to pieces, only her skin being left. Then the children make the 
rock descend as it has risen. — The subsequent adventures of the brother 
and sister are not included in this version, which seems to be a pure folk- 
tale, whereas the form given in full is perhaps a formula for recitation at 
the girls’ adolescence ritual.] 

A. L. KROEBER. 
AFFILIATED COLLEGES, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A FLoop LEGEND OF THE NOooTKA INDIANS OF VANCOUVER ISLAND.’ — 
The Nootka Indians, who are divided into a rather large number of tribes 
occupying the greater part of the west coast of Vancouver Island, distin- 
guish sharply between two types of legends or myths. The one of these 
consists of numerous stories of the pre-human mythological epoch, in which 
animals, that are thought of as having a more or less human form, and myth- 
ological beings that do not seem to be identified with animals, form the chief 
characters. Such stories are found widely distributed in aboriginal America, 
and generally form the greater part of the folk-lore proper of a tribe. Such 
myths, among the Nootka, are the common property of the whole tribe, 
and are told without reserve. The second type of legend is much more 
elaborate in form, and more clearly reflects the ritualistic and social ideas 
of the Indians. They may be termed ‘‘family legends;” for they are not 
the common property of the tribe, but are in every case supposed to belong 
to some specific family, whose legendary history is recounted in them, and 
members of which alone have the right to tell them. Such family legends, 
while full of purely mythological incidents, are believed by the Indians to 
possess in a much higher degree the element of historical truth than the 
general body of myths referred to. Beginning with the origin of a particular 
family or sub-tribe, they take up in order the various incidents making up 
the traditional history of the ancestors and later generations of the family 
or sub-tribe. They tell of how various chiefs in the past gained super- 
natural powers from mythological beings, such as the Thunder-Bird, the 

1 Based on material obtained in course of linguistic and ethnological research for the 


Division of Anthropology of the Geological Survey of Canada, September—December, 
1910. 
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Lightning Serpent-Belt, the Whales, Mountain Fairies, and other beings. 
These powers, together with associated songs, which they are taught by 
these various beings, and names referring to the legendary incidents, are 
supposed to have been handed down from the remote beginning of things 
through successive generations to the present representatives of the family, 
We see at once why the Indians so jealously guard the right to the telling 
of family legends. They mean far more to the Indians than if they were 
merely entertaining stories that had no particular reference to the present 
social order. They constitute the historical guaranty, as it were, for the 
various privileges claimed by a particular family of to-day. 

Among a considerable number of such legends is a rather long family 
legend, obtained in native text from Tom, a blind old man living with the 
rest of his tribe in a reserve near the present town of Alberni. The legend 
refers to the Ts’isha’ath sub-tribe of the tribe of the same name, formerly 
inhabiting the island of Ts’isha or Hawkins Island, — one of the innumer- 
able islands, known as Broken Group, dotting the waters of Barclay Sound. 
It begins with the creation by a Creator of the first pair of human beings, 
from whom all the members of the sub-tribe are supposed to have descended. 
Curiously enough, it is the female that comes first into existence. The 
Creator puts at their disposal a great number of foods, all of which are 
carefully classified and enumerated in the narrative. The salt-water fish, 
the sea-mammals, the marine invertebrates (chiefly mollusks), the fresh- 
water fish, vegetable foods, and the land-animals are enumerated in this 
order. In course of time a flood arose, and it is this episode of the legend 
that is given here in translation. The flood, it may be noted in passing, is 
very frequently a typical feature among the earlier events recounted in the 
Nootka family legends. The narrative of the flood is given here in fairly 
literal translation, ! with such comments as seem necessary to give it its full 
import. It runs: — 


The Ts’isha’ath became numerous, the village of Ts’isha became crowded. 
Hemayis [the name of a sub-tribe and village of the Ts’isha’ath tribe] was 
descended from Daylight-in-the-Sky [the first woman] and Ch’icho’ath 
[the first man]. Thus many were those descended from Daylight-in-the- 
Sky found to be when the flood came. Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil 
[the chief of the Ts’isha’ath at a remote period in the past, himself descended 
from the first pair; his name, like many Nootka names, indicates the im- 
portance of whaling among these Indians] was found with the dorsal fin 
of a whale hanging up belly down. [This statement, while it would sound 
perfectly clear to an Indian, demands explanation. Evidently the chief 
had recently captured a whale, and was feasting his tribe. The dorsal 
fin of the hump-backed whale, which is supposed to contain the soul or 
“person” of the whale, is always the distinctive property of the chief, and 
is hung up in his house. Before the whale-feasting can begin, four nights 
are spent in singing ritual songs addressed to the “person” in the fin, who 
thereupon takes his departure from it.] He cut off its big fin, took it along 
with him, and boarded his long canoe; he and his younger brother, who was 
named Makes-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil, were in two canoes that were 
joined together. There were four big boxes filled with provisions; in them 


1 The orthography of the Indian names is greatly simplified. 
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he had eyes of a hump-backed whale, eyes of a ma’ak whale, and the muzzle 
of a hump-backed whale and of a ma’ak whale, and the big fins of whales, 
cooked provisions belonging to all. All the four boxes were chock-full. 
First he tied his canoes to a berry-bush, using his cedar-branch rope that 
was part of his whaling-outfit. The brothers, chiefs, took their slaves with 
them in their canoes. One’s slave was named Mussel-on-his-Belly; and 
another slave of his was named Tahukwa’as, and Puts-Everything-in-the- 
Water, and Old-Rotten-Spruce-Knot, and Shoots-at-the-Ground; and 
another slave of his was named Whale-blows-on-the-Back-of-his-Head; 
and another slave of his was named Tl’aha’aktlim; and another slave of 
his was named Whale-Muzzle, — these were all that Has-his-Place-full-of- 
Whale-Oil owned as slaves. [It is to be understood that these slave- 
names are the property of the family descended from the chief, and that 
only chiefs who are members of this family would have the right to bestow 
these names on their slaves.| The younger brother was named Makes-his- 
Place-full-of-Whale-Oil, and all his slaves went in. 

Their long canoes were tied together, and they held on to the cedar- 
branch rope until it gave out. It rained, and the land was lost sight of. 
What had been his cedar-branch rope gave out. They drifted; and they 
did not know whither they were going as they drifted, because the land was 
not seen. After four days he heard some one singing inside the box, the 
whale’s dorsal fin, and what he sang was as follows: — 


“‘T am wont to start from way out at sea 
As soon as good weather arises, 
As soon as daylight opens up its mouth.” 


(We are to understand that this song, the music of which was taken down 
on the phonograph, forms one of the set of whaling-songs owned by the 
chiefs descended from Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil. It is clear from 
the legend that it is believed to have been granted one of the ancestors of 
the family by supernatural means.] 

Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil heard that the whale’s dorsal fin was 
singing in the box, that he sang this song. Has-his-Place-full of-Whale-Oil 
started in to sing; and they all joined in, — their slaves and their women and 
their children. The earth was not seen, for the flood was high and the 
mountains were under water, except that the big mountains stood dry above 
water. They began to hear it thundering, it was heard. They caught 
sight of him who was making the thundering noise; there it was, Two- 
Bladders-on-Top. [This refers to a mountain on which the Thunder- 
Bird is supposed to dwell.] They could not get near it, because there were 
many sticks and fragments of trees floating on the surface of the water. 
And then the land was lost sight of again. He thought that he was now way 
off, because he had been out long on the water; but it turned out that he 
was held fast by the whale. [The meaning of this is that he was enjoying 
the supernatural protection of the whale-spirit. The whaling-song that they 
had sung had the magical effect of preventing them from drifting too far : 
hence its usefulness to whalers of the family in later generations. ] 

They ate all they had in the boxes, they ate the eyes of the hump-backed 
whale. They had drifted around the point of Peaks-all-over-its-Face 
{another mountain], and drifted in behind a shelter; this was done by the 
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water that turned back from the current, and this is how they came upon 
the land of Peaks-all-over-its-Face. Then they were in the place for a 
time, staid there for a long time. And then it cleared up. He saw the 
other mountains, and caught sight of a mountain high up above the water; 
it was Red-Faced. Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil made up his mind that 
he would go over to the other mountain. The fragments of trees that 
had been numerous disappeared. He said to his younger brother, and to 
those that were with him, that they should go over toit. ‘ Yes,” said they 
all. They started off in their canoes, went across, and arrived at the other 
mountain, the one whose name was Red-Faced; they left behind the one 
whose name was Peaks-all-over-its-Face. They stopped, and staid at 
Red-Faced. 

Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil was ready, he had his head-dress of 
cedar-bark and feathers on his head, he had something sticking out on his 
forehead, he had on his nose-ring, he had on his ear-rings, he wore his sea- 
otter robe, and over all his clothes he had a bear-skin. He was all dressed 
up in regalia, as he was accustomed to be when he bathed in order to get 
power to hunt hump-backed whales, and when he bathed in order to get 
ma’ak whales. [This refers to the secret hunting-rituals, consisting chiefly 
of bathing, prayers, and magical performances, which an Indian makes use 
of before proceeding on a hunt. The details of these rituals are jealously 
guarded by the various families to whom they belong as hereditary priv- 
ileges.| In like manner was also Makes-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil 
dressed up too. There on the ground he got out of his canoe and sat on 
the rocks. It was night, it was not far from break of day. Has-his-Place- 
full-of-Whale-Oil was sleepy, and he fell asleep. He bent down his head on 
his bear-skin robe while he was sitting on the rocks. He heard some one 
singing. He dreamed, and understood what the words of the song said. 
He heard one singing a ¢’ama song [a class of songs of distinctive rhythm, 
generally sung on festive occasions], and this is what he sang : — 


“TI am sitting on the rocks singing a t’ama song at Tlisyu, 
I, the Thunder-Bird’s Belt, am on the rocks singing a t’ama song.” 


Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil woke up, and saw that there was coiled 
up under him on the rocks the He’itl’ik, he who was singing in t’ama style, 
and he knew the #’ama song. [That is, he learned it, and transmitted it 
to his descendants, to whom it now belongs. The He’itl’ik is the serpent- 
like being believed to constitute the belt of the Thunder-Bird. The Thun- 
der-Bird sometimes leaves his mountain abode for the sea to hunt for 
whales, which he grasps in his talons and takes away with him to his home. 
The flapping of his wings causes the thunder, while the lightning is due to 
the zigzagging of the serpent-belt as it darts through the air or coils around 
a tree. Both Thunder-Bird and belt are able to bestow great power, par- 
ticularly success in hunting.] 

He woke up, and the He’itl’ik glided off like a snake. And then he took 
his red shredded cedar-bark, put his hand under him, and tied his red shred- 
ded cedar-bark around the He’itl’ik’s middle. [Red-dyed shredded cedar- 
bark plays an important part in West Coast ceremonial. Among the 
Nootka Indians it is often used as an offering to supernatural beings of al! 
sorts. Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil makes the offering of cedar-bark 
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in payment of the power which he expects to receive from the serpent- 
belt.| From this is derived my name, He’itl’ik-is-coiled-beneath-on-the- 
Rocks, and Ties-Something-around-the-Middle. The name He’itl’ik-is- 
coiled-beneath-on-the-Rocks is derived from this, that at one time a He’itl’ik 
was coiled beneath him at Red-Faced; likewise the name Ties-Something- 
around-the-Middle is derived from this, that he tied red shredded cedar- 
bark around the middle of a He’itl’ik, he did it just as the He’itl’ik was 
gliding off like a snake. [These are good examples of the mythological 
reference implied, actually or by secondary interpretation, in certain tradi- 
tional names.] He cut off some of his tail by hitting at it, — it was Has- 
his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil that did so, — as much as is spanned by thumb 
and index-finger he cut off from his tail. [This fragment of the lightning- 
belt’s tail served as a powerful hunting-amulet for him and for his descend- 
ants.} He saw that there was on the rocks, standing with his breast against 
the rocks, a great bird, the Thunder-Bird. He was spread out on its face as 
far as Red-Faced extended. It was the Thunder-Bird. Makes-his-Place- 
full-of-Whale-Oil had a boy born to him, and his name was to be Person- 
of-Red-Faced, because he was born there at Red-Faced. 

Then the flood began to go down, it decreased greatly, and they kept 
their canoes moving on; their canoes kept sinking, following the sinking 
water. They had consumed two boxes of provisions. Two of their boxes 
were empty, and another of their boxes had become half empty. The sea 
became dry land, and it became again as it had been.’ One of their boxes 
was left with nothing taken out, and one box was half full. They landed at 
Big-Faced.” ... 


Other episodes in the life of Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil follow this, 
in the course of which he obtains added powers, together with associated 
songs and names. Other parts of the legend deal with later generations, 
the whole forming a sort of primitive chronicle, the body of which is made up 
of accounts of the granting of power and of the origin of family names. 
Genealogical lore is scattered about here and there also. It is instructive 
to observe how thoroughly the flood myth has been combined among these 
Indians with tales of the origin of family privileges, and how much more 
interesting, apparently, to the natives, are the latter than the flood itself. 
Despite a general analogy with the biblical Flood tale, which none will 
have failed to notice, there is no reason to believe that the flood story as 
recounted here is anything but strictly aboriginal. Its close association 
with ideas of a decidedly aboriginal character would seem to render almost 
impossible the idea that it is a notion derived from comparatively recent 
contact with the whites, the more so as the flood episode is so thoroughly 
at home among all the tribes of the region. 

E. SAPIR. 
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